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sainte-beuve’s life and writings. 


Sainte-Bedvb produced more literary work of 
the highest excellence than almost any of his 
contemporaries. Among the favourites of the 
present generation and that which immediately 
' preceded it, few have earned so clear a title to 
the proud rank of a French classic, or are 
better fitted to exercise a useful and active in¬ 
fluence over succeeding generatiejns^ long after 
contemporary names, far more conspicuous for 
a time than his own, shall have found “ their 
graves in our short memoijes,” and long after 
works, which have made a greater noise in the 
world than his best writings, shall have passed 
into contemptuous oblivion on» the undisturbed 
and dusty bookshelf. The example»which he, 
set as a man of letters is as laudal^e as any 
of his productions. It would be rash to assume, 
however, that his merits are adequately»under- 
stood by those who exclusively^ derive their 
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knowledge of Frencli aulkors from references 
and articles*in our Journals and Reviews, or that 
they are aware how greatly he has helped to 
mould the thoughts of some modem writers. 
Yet Mr. MatthojkV Arnold, who makes no secret 
of his vast obligations to him, is not the only 
living author of note deeply indebted to Sainte- 
Beuve. 

His ^reer was as unexciting and uneventful as 
that of most literary men. The record of his 
life largely abounds in more bibliographical 
details. He had struggles and disappointments 
such as must be faced by all who start with no 
other capital than their brains, and who owe it 
to their pens alone that they have risen from the 
ranks to be milcrs in the Eepublic of Letters. 
Thanks to himself, the principal and more in¬ 
teresting facts concerning liis progress are beyond 
all question. A paper was found after his death 
containing a rough and brief sketch, in his own 
handwriting, of his career from boyhood to a 
time shortly before his decease. Tliis paper 
‘ has been published, along with others of less 
value, by his last private secretary, M. Jules 
Troubat. M. Troubat has all the enthusiasm 
of Boswell and Eckermann without their tact; 
enlarging on points which are alike trivial and 
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uninstructiye, he elicits a sinilc trhcn he desires 
to excite sympathy. Uesides, he comihits a gross, 
oifence against good taste by supplying surgical 
details which are repulsive to the non-profes¬ 
sional reader. More than any (fther writer, he 
resembles the extraordinary biographer of Kant, 
IIciT Wasianski, who, in order that the world 
might become intimately acquainted with his 
hero, explains how Kant undressed at .night; 
who describes, with the fidelity of a Flemish 
painter, how the philosopher arranged the bed¬ 
clothes so that his shoulders might be thoroughly 
'protected from the cold, and who records the 
philosopher’s dying agonies with the revolting 
minuteness of a lecturer on vivisection. A much 
more worthy and correct impressing of Sainte- 
lieuve will be gathen'd from the perusal of three 
articles by his friend M. Edmond Scherer, re¬ 
printed in the fourth series of his Studies on 
Conldmporary Literature, When Sainto-Beuve’s 
correspondence shall have been collected and 
published, it will be much easfer than it is at 
present to depict him with completeness; yet 
the materials already accessible enable the reader' 
to understand what manner of man he was. With 
the aid of these materials, I shall procebd to 
enumerate the chief incidents in his Ufe, before 
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entering upon 'an examination of his literary 
achievements.* 


I. 

The father (Jf Sainte-Eeuve was a native of 
Picardy, who had taken up his abode in Boulogne- 
on-the-Sea, where he was Commissioner of Taxes 
during the first Eevolution. At the age of 
fifty-two, ho married the daughter of an English¬ 
woman whose husband was a French sailor. He 
died suddenly in 1804, the year of his marriage; 
a few months later, on the 23rd of Decem¬ 
ber, Charles Augustine Sainte-Eeuve was born. 
Madam Sainte-Eeuve, who Avas left in straitened 
circumstances, exerted herself to give her boy 
a thorough education, considering his advance¬ 
ment as the chief end of her life. Up to the age 
of fourteen ho was educated in Eoulogne, and 
then, at his special request, he was sent to Paris 
to continue and finish his studies. Boarded with 
M. Landry, an cx-Profossor at the College of 
Louis-le-Grand, he attended the elasres at the 
College of Charlemagne, where, at the end of the 

* A very good and elaborate article on Sainte-Beuve appeared in 
the Wesimiueter Keview for April, 1871. I have to thank M. Edmond 
Scherer^for his courtesy in replying to questions respecting the critic; 
and I am greatly indebted to M. E. A. Spoil for several facts of 
interest hithepo nnpublished. 
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first year, lie carried off the highest prize for 
history in the general competition, Hfc attended 
the College of Bourbon the succeeding year, and 
gained the prize for Latin verse. Eo was a 
studious- youth, preferring book# to play. A 
fellow-boarder, .Charles Potier,*son of the cele¬ 
brated actor and afterwards an actor of note him¬ 
self, was his special friend and playmate. At the 
boarding-school a patch of garden was allotted to 
them which they cultivated for their own amuse¬ 
ment. Charles Potier worked hard at digging and 
preparing the ground, while Sainte-Eeuve sat 
poring over a book, or idly watching his Mend. 
Being less export at his lessons, young Potier 
was indebted to his playmate for help in doing 
his exercises. Having permission to^sjxend his 
evenings as he pleased, Sainte-Bcuve voluntarily 
attended the courses of lectures on physiology, 
cheiitistry, and natural history, which were given 
by Magendio, Kobiquet and Blainville. His 
mother qxiitted Boulogne and came to reside in 
Paris, in oyder to watch over hinf. Giving him¬ 
self up to the study of medicine, for which he 
had a great liking, he then followed tho» regular 
course at the Medical School. 

In 1824, M. Dubois foimded The Ghle, a 
journal which expounded and upheld tj[ie views 
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of many young'men of talent who were among the 
originators, or who aspired to become the leaders 
of the romantic movement in literature and art. 
He was a Professor at the College of Charlemagne 
during the yeair that Sainte-Beuvo studied there, 
and he enlisted hiS former pupU among the con¬ 
tributors to his journal. Most striking among 
Sainte-Beuve’s early articles were some on 
histories of the French Ecvolution by M. Thiers 
and M. Mignet. In 1826, he reviewed Cinq 
Mars by Alfred de Vigny, and, while commend¬ 
ing the stylo of the novel, he pointed out the 
serious historic anachronisms with which the 
novelist was chargeable. Several months after¬ 
wards, he called one morning upon M. Dubois, 
who showed him two volumes of Odes and 
Ballads which he had just received. Proposing 
that Sainte-Bouve should review them, he said, 
“ They are by that young barbarian Victor 
Hugo, who has talent, and who, moreover, is 
interesting on account of his life and his cha¬ 
racter; I kno-v^- him, and have sometimes met 
him.” *Sainte-Beuve carried oflp the volumes. 
Ectuming a few days afterwards, he read his 
article to M. Dubois, saying that he had not found 
the Author so barbarous. The first part of the 
article appeared on the 2nd of January, 1827, 
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and on the 4th the venerable Goe’the, who regu¬ 
larly perused TM Glohe, spoke to Eckcrmann in 
high praise of the Poems of Victor Hugo, say¬ 
ing, “He is a man of decided talent, on whom 
German literatiu-e has had an iflfluence. His 
poetic youth has, unfortunatcry, been distuihed 
by the pedantry of the classical school; but 
now he has The Globe on his side, and thus he is 
sure of his game.” Another result of this review 
was the formation of a friendship between the 
young poet and his yotmg critic. They lived 
in the same street, within two doors of each 
other, but they had never met. Having learned 
the writer’s name and address from M. Dubois, 
Victor Hugo called to thank Sainte-Bcuve for 
his critique, but did not find liim* at home. 
The latter returned the call, and thus began 
an intimacy which ripened into a friendship that 
remained unbroken till severer criticism on 
Sainte-Beuve’s part alienated the poet, when 
success and heightened vanity had rendered 
him over-sensitive even to the semblance of 
disparagement. Delighted from the outset to 
make the poet’s acquaintance, Sainto-BdUve was 
also smitten with the poet’s wife. He wrote 
many things in praise of Madam Hugo, and her 
fascination over him had the result of exalt- 
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ing his admiration for her husband’s poetry. 
Whilst siibject to what he styled “ the influence 
of a charm,” his enthusiasm for Victor Hugo’s 
innovations in poetry was manifested in several 
complimentary remarks. As soon as the charm 
ceased to operate*, his sober judgment regained 
the mastery, and the opinions he expressed were 
less flattering and more just. To the end of his 
life, Saintc-Beuve regretted that he had been tem¬ 
porarily betrayed into a species of treason against 
the principles of sound and judicial criticism. 

He definitively abandoned the study and the 
practice of medicine in the year 1827. For a 
short time, he had been one of the day-pupils at 
Saint-Louis’s Hospital ; late in life, he took 
pleasure in ileealling that he had served as cvb 
to Dupuytren, the iamous surgeon. When ho 
found an opening in the career of journalism, he 
did not hesitate to avail himself of it. In his 
haste, he left his surgeon’s case behind him at 
the hospital, and he never went back for it. 
But he was always mindful of his objigations to 
the nobfe profession of which he had once aspired 
to becofiie an active member. Forty years after¬ 
wards, when an insidious attempt was made to 
hamper the'medical Professors in the free expo¬ 
sition of their views, he stood up m the Senate 
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of the Second Empire, and dccFared: “I have 
had the honour of being a pupil of that Faculty 
of Medicine which at this moment is the object 
of such attacks in the persons of its most excel¬ 
lent masters. To it I owe the philosophical 
spirit, the love of exactitude aM of physiological 
reahty, the trifling amount of good method which 
may have entered into my writings, even those 
which are lih'rary. The very least I ca» do is 
to give my testimony in favour of that Faculty, 
and to defend it now.” 

His fii'st formal contribution to literature was 
a volume, which appeared in 1828, composed of 
a series of articles, contributed to The Globe, 
on the French Poetry of the Sixteenth Century. 
The work was supposed to betokem that its 
author had identified himself with the romantic 
school of writers which glorified the Middle 
Ages and treated the grand classical school of the 
Eighteenth century with contempt. This was 
an utter mistake. Ho school in literature or spe¬ 
culation had then, or at any other time, the right 
either to claim Sainte-Beuve as a thorough-going 
disciple, or to denounce him as an irreconcilable 
adversary. He studied and examined all things 
without adhering or submitting to any formula or 
rule. His principle from first to last ^as never 
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to acknowledge a master in another and never 
to set up" as a master himself; to appreciate 
whatever was excellent of its kind, and to seek 
for excellencies in any quarter, and under the 
most diverse forms. Imbued with this spirit, he 
found much to a'Umiro in a period of French 
poetry which had been unduly depreciated and 
overlooked. lie rendered a service to the poetry 
of hisr country in the Sixteenth century corre¬ 
sponding in value and extent to that which 
Charles Lamb rendered to the old English 
dramatists; they both honoured themselves, in 
the phrase of Burke, by “ attending to the 
neglected and remembering the forgotten.” 

Like many other young men of that genera¬ 
tion, Sainte-Bcuve had a strong taste for poetry 
and wrote verses. His intimacy with Victor 
Hugo confirmed him in this taste, and, as he 
said, “ hastened his poetical development.” The 
study of early French poetry had inspired him 
with a desire to imitate the metres and poetical 
forms which had prevailed before, Malherbe 
struck his pen through all the poems of Eonsard, 
and prenounced them barbarous and intoler¬ 
able. Moreover, he had read and admired the 
works of the greatest English poets, and also 
those of Pope and Goldsmith, Gray and Collins, 
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Cowper, Bow^ps, Chark's Lamb; Coleridge and 
Wordsworth. Paying a visit to Englitnd in 1827,* 
he came back with n new and stronger liking for 
a literature which, unlike many of his country¬ 
men who admired it also, lie could enjoy in tin" 
original. Even Victor Hugo,* despite his fervent 
adoration of Shakespeare, gained his ■knowlcdg(' 
of liim through tlie medium of translations. Tln^ 
first-fruits of Sainte-Bcuve as a poet appeared in 
1829 under the title of Life, Poetry, and ThouyhU 
of Joseph Delorme. He afterwards characterized 
tliis work as “ a pndty faitliful representation of 
liimself moi’ally, but not in the biographical 
details.” The author was classed among the inno¬ 
vating poets who were iji revolt against the 
traditions derived from Racine and’Beileau. The 
crudity and morbid character’ of certain passages 
shocked many good judges; M. Guizot sneer- 
ingly sty hid Joseph Delorme “ a Werther turned 
Jacobiiio and saAvbones.” Even his fellow-con¬ 
tributors to The Glohe were divided in opinion ; 
it was dey,ounced by some of thfim as strongly as 
it was praised by others. His own opinion is 
expressed in a hitter to a friend (M. Lowdierre); 
—“ The unfortunate book has had all the success 
I could have hoped for; it has excited a’much 
greater outcry and irritation amongst hoiuist 
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folks than would kavc appeared to ^pe credible 
and he felt no annoyance at the clashing of 
views, for he adds, “ is not all this glorious and 
amusing ? ” 

• In the following year, Sainte-lleuvc published 
a second volume of poetry, The Consolations^ 
which excited less controyorsy than the pre¬ 
ceding one, and was a source of greater pleasure 
to himself. Thirty-two years after its publica¬ 
tion, he wrote to his friend and brother-poet 
IJlric Guttinguer, and recalled tlu! fact that they 
had known each other during the early years 
of poetical intoxication, adding, “ you saw me 
during those six celestial months of my life which 
•laused me to produce The Consolations.'’^ Even 
then, howeyer, he. was not wholly constant to 
a single muse; his prose writings absorbed 
nearly as much time as his verses. He had 
become a regular and valued contributor to the 
lievue de Paris, founded in 1829 by Dr. Tdron. 
In the first number he wrote a biograjdiical and 
(‘ritical article (tn Doih'au, and, in succeeding 
' numbers, * he discussed the peculiarities and 
merits o£ La Fontaine, Eaeine, Jean Daptiste 
liousseau, Mathurin Eegnior and Andre Chenier. 

The* Eevolution of 1830, which reversed the 
old monarchy and seated Louis Philippe on the 
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throne, had the effect, among otlicr changes of. 
greater prominence and importance,* of dividing 
the young generation of -writers into antagonistic 
sections, and of breaking up the select band of 
enthusiasts wdio made The Globl their exponent 
and propagandist. While ’some continued as 
intent as ever on ujiholding the doctrines of 
progress, others tliought that the end liud 
been reached, and that it was their iluty to 
support the government in the hope of entering 
it. Sainte-Beuve adhered to the former party, 
and he laboured with genuine zeal in aid of th(‘ 
cause he had espoused. lie took credit lor 
having materially helped to wean Yictor Hugo 
from his early Bourbon sympathies, saying: 

“ I unroyalized him.” No convctl-skm was ever 
more thorough, nor any leap, from one extrenn; 
to another, greater. In the ferment of now 
political ideas and projects, old friends found 
what they considered sufficient reason for dis¬ 
agreement, and were frequently betrayed into 
personalities which caused hatred as well as 
pain. To shed each other’s blood appeared to* 
them a natural consequence of their* incompa¬ 
tibility of opinion. Hence, Sainte-Beuve con¬ 
formed to the practice which is ‘a survival of 
Eousseau’s golden age, and fought a,duel witli 
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M. Dnhois. Thd latter is said to bare been the 
ajTjgrcssor. ' Both tlie combatants wore ai’med 
witk pistols, but Sainte-Bcuve carried bis um¬ 
brella also, saying, in reply to roinonstrances, 
that be cared less about being killed than about 
getting wet. Yet 'be av owed afterwards that 
lie was as intent on shooting bis adversary as 
bis adversary was on shooting him. Happily, 
although four shots were exchanged, no injury 
was done either to the combatants, or the by¬ 
standers. The principals insisted on continuing 
the encounter; but the seconds decided that 
('uough bad been done in vindication of honour. 
Fortunately, neither of the seconds was a Sir 
Lucius O’Triggcr. 

The split among the contributors to The Globe 
])rovod commercially fatal to the journal; the 
proprietor who bad succeeded M. Dubois sold it 
to the Baint-Simouians, who were ready to sacri- 
tice capital in order to have an organ in the Press. 
Being on terms of intimacy with the leaders of 
this new religipus sect, Saintc-Bcuve continued 
to VTite for the journal after it had passed into 
their hands, but without committing himself to 
any approval of their doctrines, or allowing them 
to influence the views which be expressed. Out 
of curiosity^, be sometimes attended their religious 
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services; but be did se, be suys, merely because;,, 
like other young men, be wished to sec a strange 
and interesting spectacle, and not, as some people 
erroneously inferred, because be had joined that 
band of amiable Uto 2 )ian.s. He afterwards likened 
bis position to that of him who said: “I ap- 
})roa(!bcd the bait, but was not caught in the 
trap.” He has repelled another accusation 
equally bas(>less. Anxious to learn the tfuo pur- 
j)oses of the active and ardent Homan (!atholics, 
among AA'honi Do La Mennais, Laeorclaire and 
..Montah'iubcrt were most notable, ho made their 
personal acquaintance;, and diseusscnl with them 
ihc to 2 )ic.s which occupied tlu'ir minds. Tlu'y 
fancied, as others did also, that the eager inves¬ 
tigator was ready to become a co-oj)crator, and 
they requested him to write articles for th(;ir 
journal, IV/c A He declined. It is jmssible 

• that, for a momcmt, ho experienced a faint feeling 
of sympathy with their attempt to blond the 
doctrines of lioman Catholicism with the politica 
Liberalism which had its root in the l^evolution 
Ihit, if he had such a leaning, it i)roved alike 
feeble and evanescent. 

After ceasing to contribute to The Globe, he 
joined the staff of The National, the unemn- 
promising organ of Eepublicanisni, edited by 
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Armand Carrel. He wrote in this journal for 
three years. In 1831, M. 13uloz founded the 
Revue des Deux Mondes; an article from Sainte- 
lleuvo’s pen appeared in the first number; at 
intervals, during thirty-seven years, he was a 
contributor to i]m Review : his early articles 
helped to give it reputation; his later articles 
were its chief attraction. 

Having produced poems which attracted notice, 
es.says which were esteemed for their freshness of 
tone and their analytic ability, he next endea¬ 
voured to make his mark as a novelist, and 
published Volupie. He states that he obtained as 
a novelist the sort of success which he would have 
desired; his novel has been censured by a few, 
])raised by many, and has passed through seven 
editions. When he composed it, he was slightly 
afflicted with that malady of Rene which in 
(iormany took the form of Werthcrism, and in 
England that of Byronic melancholy. Like 
Bene and Childe Harold, Amaury, the hero of 
Voluptd., panted after an unattainable form of 
hapiuness, and -despised that which lay within 
his reaclf: Like the Fi’cnch heroes of romance, 
and like Chateaubriand and Byron in the flesh, 
he loved the wives of his friends and neigh¬ 
bours to® ardently, and he met with his punish- 
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ment in ilic consequences or this passionate 
longing for forbidden fruit. Such a -vfork, it may 
easily be supposed, was not to the taste .of the 
austere M. Guizot, then Minister of Public In¬ 
struction. A vacancy occurrec? in the Normal 
School by the resignation oP Ampere, who sug¬ 
gested to the Minister that Sainte-Peuve was 
well qualified to succeed him. But M. Guizot 
peremptoi'ily declined to appoint to that post a 
man who, whatever might be his capacity, had 
written and published such a volume of poetry as 
Joseph Delorme and such a novel as Volupte. As 
compensation, however, he made him secretary 
to an historical commission then formed, a post 
which Sainte-Beuve resigned at the end of a 
year, on the ground that it T«a» degenerating 
into a mere sinecure. In 1837, he declined 
a distinction dear to Fi'enchmen in general, the 
Cross of the Legion of Honour. It was offered 
to. him when the Ministry of M. Mole and M. 
Salvandy was in povau-; as they were his per¬ 
sonal friends, he may have thought that the 
distinction had not been confen-ed solely on* 
account of his literary merits. 

His last volume of poems. Thoughts in August^ 
appeared in 1837. In the autumn of the same 
year, he made a tour in Switzerland, ^^jid, being 
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invited to become an extraordinary Professor in 
the Academy of Lausanne, he accepted the invi¬ 
tation and delivered ci^i^lity-onc lectures on Port 
Itoyal, a subject to 'vvlutjh he had devoted much 
r(uiding and thcaght. These lectures formed the 
basis of his great 'vvork, entitled Pori. Royal, of 
which the first volume appeared in 1840 and the 
(ioncluding one in 1859. A monument of re¬ 
search .>and curious learning, a masterpiece of 
calm and critical investigation, (hat work is 
]ik('wise so comjwc'hensive in scope aiid complete? 
in detail as virtually to form an ex])osition of 
the litoratma? of the Sevcnt(?(‘nth contmy. 

Before the publication of the first volunu? of 
Port Royal, he had given to the world, be- 
Iwcen 1832,aiul,18d9, five volumes composed of 
contributions to tlic Revue de Paris and the 
Revue, des Deux Moudes. These several works 
had (iarned for him a position in the world of 
letters both el(?vated and enviable. It was con¬ 
sidered that he had Mly acquired the right to 
a seat in the Prench Academy, and yhen two 
vacancies 'occurred in 1844, he was chosen to 
fill one of them in succc'ssion to Casimir Dela- 
vigno, while Prosper Merimeo was chosen to 
fill the other. His formal reception, at which 
Victor H^go presided, took place on the 17th of 
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February 1845. Tin's event gratified bis mother 
more than any one else. SIkj wa» not well' 
pleased when he quitted the jn’iuitico of medicine 
for the precarious pursuit of literature ; she* 
regarded journalists with suspicion, and was 
always in a state' of trepidation Avhen her son 
la^ceived a visit from the r(q)ul)]ican, Armand 
Carrd. She dremhul lest the latter should load 
her son asti'ay and involve him in some,action 
unbecoming a peaiu'itblo and worthy member of 
society. The tc'rjable scenes which she had 
witnessed at lloulogne in her vmungew days, 
after the outbr('.ak of the first Ih'volutioil, had 
powerfully impressed her, and she fimeied that 
all the critics of tin; existing government would 
yet set up guillotines with which ^ley would 
slaughter their oppomaits, and upon which they 
would die in turn. Now that her son had 
become an A(;ademician Inw mind was at rest; 
she was satisfied that he would eschew jdots 
and insurrections and become a pattern to his 
fellows. 

Till the year 1840, Sainte-Bcuve wa? entirely • 
dependent upon his pen for whatevc* money’ 
he obtained, but in that year, and during the 
Ministry of M. Thiers, he was appointed by 
M. Cousin a keeper of the Mazarin, library. 
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Up to this timt; he had lived in the plainest and 
quietest way in two small rooms on the fourth 
floor of a house in a street near to the School of 
Medicine, paying about twenty shillings a month, 
his breakfast ‘being included in this payment. 
He was known h(fre under the assumed name of 
Joseph Delorme; few of his friends ever entered 
the room in which he worked, and he even 
dispensed with the help of a servant. Thus he 
followed, as a man of letters, the course which 
Lord Eldon said must be pursiied by those who 
resolve to succeed at the Dar; “ living like a 
hermit and working like a horse.” Great 
industry enabhM him to add to his knowledge 
and to d(!al skilfully with the store he had ac¬ 
quired ; his simple tastes and fingal habits made 
his moderate earnings suflice for his expenses; 
he was able to take just pride in the thought 
that ho had never been in debt. After accepting 
the post of a keeper of the Mazarin library, he 
had the gratification of thinking that he could 
continue his fifvourite studies, withqut concern 
as to tlio pecuniary return which he might get 
from hie writings. By exchanging his humble 
lodgings for the rooms provided at the Institute, 
he also entered into the enjoyment of the fi n e 
library oyer, which he exercised supervision. His 
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official rooms had a great but hot uncommon 
drawback; one of the chimneys smhked. In 
October 1847, he sent for a workman to examine 
the chimney. The source of mischief was found 
to be a defect in the chimney-pot,‘and the neces¬ 
sary repairs would cost about* 100 francs (£4). 
The workman informed him that the expense of 
such repairs ought to be defrayed by the land¬ 
lord. As in this case the landlord was the 
government, Sainte-Beuve made the requisite 
official application and obtained authority to 
order the work to be done. The chimney was 
repaired; whethiir the smoke ceased to issue in 
the wrong direction is not recorded, but it may 
be inferred that the cure was complete, seeing 
that Sainte-Beuve thought no mefre# about the 
matter. Its indirect effect upon him proved to 
be very great. 

In February 1848, Louis Philippe, the citizen 
King,'had to re-visit England under compidsion, 
just as his predecessor Charles the Tenth, the 
legitimateJiing, had done in July 1830. For the 
second time, France was declared subject to a 
professedly Eepublican form of govemmefet. The 
upholders of the new system busied themselves 
with denouncing and exposing the Crimes o*f the 
Ministers who had served the displaced ^lonarchy. 
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and of those‘whom they had hefriended. In 
the Revde Retrospective, they published lists 
of the names of the persons who had received 
bribes from the Ministers of the Crown. Before 
all the nameS of these wicked men had been 
made public, it was rumoured that some per¬ 
sons previously noted for probity of conduct 
and austei’ity of life would be found to have 
yielded to temptation and to haA'^c been hypo¬ 
crites of the basest sort, and that chief 
among thenx Avas Saintc-Beuve. An old ac¬ 
quaintance, M. Jean Eeynaud, who had become 
Minister of Public Instruction, was the fii'st to 
mention the rumour to him, and to ask what 
foundation there was for it. Sainte-Beuve began 
by treating flic accusation as a bad joke. Find¬ 
ing to his surprise that, in spite of his denials, 
even old friends Averc disposed to think him 
guilty, he drew up a letter in A\diich he asserted 
most explicitly and emphatically that there was 
not the slightest foundation for the charge. 
Admitting that* he had his weak sid#, he main¬ 
tained that independence Avas his strong one, 
never m his whole life having accepted any 
pecuniary favour, or owing anything to a soul. 
He had nevet served the House of Orleans either 
directly qr indirectly, had never held intercourse 
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with a single member of the family, had never 
in any of his wi'itings penncnl a word .in praise 
of the princes or princesses, or of King Louis 
Philippe. He had not accepted a single one of 
those invitations, which had beei> sent to him 
because he was an Academiciun, to entertain¬ 
ments at the Tuileiics. Once only had he seen 
the King there, and that was when presented 
to him according to usage after his election as 
Member of the Academy, and on that occasion 
the King did not open his mouth to him, while 
he merely bowed to the King. He had even, 
for the second time in liis life, refused the Cross 
of the Legion of Ilonour, though officially 
informed that, as an Academician, it was his 
duty to take and wear it. In order that he 
might not he again subjected to a repetition of 
the request on the ground that he held an 
official post and ought to yield to a Minister’s 
wishes,* he had given up his kcepership of the 
Mazarin library. That resignation M. Yille- 
main propqfly declined to receiver, tacitly allow¬ 
ing Sainte-Beuve to enjoy to the full tlffe entire 
freedom whiph he claimed as a right. Despjte this 
categorical repudiation of the charge that he had 
drawn money from the cml list of Louis Philippe, 
his friends were not wholly convinced of his 
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purity, and, feeling it impossible to hold a post 
under a government which regarded him as cor¬ 
ruptible and corrupted, he ceased, at his own 
request, to be a keeper of the Mazarin library. 

N 0 sooner tad he quitted that congenial post, 
than he was asked by M. Charles Rogior, Belgian 
Minister of the Interior, to become Professor 
of French literature in the University of Liege. 
This .request was opportune, for, as he says, the 
result of the Revolution of 1848 had been to 
render it difficult for a man of letters, indifferent 
to current politics and chiefly conversant with 
literary topics, to procure a livelihood in Paris. 
In order that he might earn his daily bread in 
the way most agreeable to himself, he closed with 
the proposal.of the Belgian Minister and went to 
Liege in October, 1848. His departure from Paris 
was the subject of speculation and misinterpreta¬ 
tion. It was regarded by his enemies as a token 
of guilt and fear; M. Veuillot, with his habitual 
discourtesy and indifference to truth, affirmed that 
Sainto-Beuve bad fled from Paris because he was 
frightenfsd out of his wits by the Revolution. 

Whijp he was the victim of charges which it 
was hard to bear, and of insinuations which it 
was‘impossible to silence, Saintc-Beuve left no 
stone unturned in order to discover the source 
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of what he felt to be an atrocious calumny. 
He wrote to the ex-Miuisters of the fallen 
monarchy requesting them to give him all the 
information in their power, and they replied that 
the matter was a mystery to t^hkh they could 
supply no clue. Some time elapsed before the pub¬ 
lication of the paper in which his name was said 
to have been entered as the recipient of a large 
sum from the (nvil list; when the paper apppared, 
there was the following entry in it: “ Saintc- 
Beuve 100 francs.” This represented not only 
the amount charged, but the actual payment which 
had been made for the repair of the ehinmey-pot 
on the roof of his rooms at the Institute. The 
outlay had been incurred too late in the year to 
be included in the Budget, and had hepn entered 
among the extraordinary expenses. To him, 
then, a smoky chimney had really proved one of 
life’s greatest plagues. It had made him the 
object ■ of such suspicion and attack, that he 
had resigned a post to which he was attached, 
had accepted another less to ‘his taste, had 
become for a time a voluntary exile from 
France which he strongly loved, and frem Paris 
which was his favourite place of abode. While 
sympathizing with his grievance, we have little 
reason to complain of his fate: Sainte-Beuve’s 
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brief expatriation stimulated him to compose his 
admirable •work on Chateaubriand. 

He gave a spceial course of lectures at Liege 
on Chateauhrmul and his Viicrary group under the 
Empire. TnWsUcd at Paris in two volumes 
twelve years afterwards, these lectures then made 
a profound sensation. Chateaubriand, who was 
regarded as a divinity in literary circles and who 
had been the object of more hero-worship than 
unbiassed criticism, was now treated as a m*ere 
mortal; his blunders were pointed out, his fail¬ 
ings set forth, his works were analyzed with 
critical acumen and judged without i)rejudice or 
bigotry. That Saintc-Bcuve should have had 
the hardihood to allege that the old idol was 
but a false -god, was thought discreditable and 
injudicious. In early days he had been most 
fervid in his admiration of him whose short¬ 
comings ho now mercilessly displayed. Among 
his first literary portraits was an eulbgisti(^ 
sketch of Chateaubriand. Admitted to Madam 
Rccamier’s cirde at Abbayc-aux-Bois, he was 
present ifrhen extracts from Chateaubriand’s un¬ 
published Memoirs were read, and, in recording 
his own impression, he used the language of 
flattery. His excuse was that he was then under 
the sway of a twofold charm, that he yielded 
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with others to the magic influence which Madam 
Eecamier exercised over all who magle her ac¬ 
quaintance, and that his boyish enthusiasm for 
Chateaubriand had not yet faded away. Eut 
his best apology was the simplq fact that ho 
(lid not than know the whole* truth about Cha¬ 
teaubriand as he did when he prepared and pub¬ 
lished his lectures, and that his inconsistency 
was merely a sign of his fresh knowledge and 
of a determination to express what ho had 
ascertained to be accurate^ 

After a year’s residence in Belgium, and not¬ 
withstanding many inducements and a strong 
inclination to settle there, he returned to Paris 
and became a regular weekly contributor to T^e 
ConstUutionnelj then conducted by Ips friend Dr. 
Yeron. His articles appeared every Monday, 
and were entitled, Gauseries du Lundi (Monday 
chats). They rendered him more popular than 
anything he had pi%viously written. His 
articles in Reviews and his works in prose and 
in verse had made him famous .among lettered 
readers, fiut, though full of excellent matter 
and characterized by unusual ability, tl^y were ’ 
rather artificial in style and obviously the pro¬ 
ductions of a very clover man bent upon clothing 
his thoughts in a fanciful dross of his own devis- 
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ing. The Caueeries, on the contrary, were not 
only replete with all Sainte-Beuve’s talent, hut 
were free from any tincture of his former affecta¬ 
tion. Their language was fresh, rich in colour, 
full of meaning, yet pellucid and direct. The 
indolent newspaper reader found a new pleasure 
in their perusal. They imparted solid informa¬ 
tion in the most seductive fashion. It seemed 
as easy to write as it was to read them. They 
have been imitated but never equalled. To 
reproduce their charm is as hopeless, as it is 
to reproduce an exact ecjuivalent to one of Mon¬ 
taigne’s essays, Voltaire’s talcs. La Fontaine’s 
fables, a paper by Charles Lamb, a letter by 
Horace Walpole or by Madam de Sevign6. . 

Few who .were delighted with the Causerm 
knew the toil which they cost to produce. As 
M. Scherer''justly says, “they issued from a 
Benedictine’s cell.” Assisted by a secretary, 
Sainte-Bcuve Ji)cgan cv#y Monday morning to 
prepare the article for the following week. 
Having selected his subject, to which he luid 
often giiren much reflection and which he had 
often treated in another form, he dictated a rough 
outline of the article, filling in blanks and making 
additions with his own hand. This first draft 
was then copied, revised and sometimes written 
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over again. For twelve hours daily, from Monday 
to Thursday, he laboured in his study, ^•efusing to 
receive visitors or to be interrupted in any way, 
and taking no relaxation till the evening. By 
Friday the manuscript was ready •for the printer, 
and on that day Sainte-BcuVo went and read 
over what he had composed, to I)r. Vdron, whose 
judgment he valued for a reason resembling that 
which induc(^d Molicrc to respect the ver^iict of 
his old housekeeper. After profiting by Dr. 
Vdron’s suggestions or objections, he had the 
article p\it in type; after the proof had been 
subjected to a revision as minute and searching 
as that which the manuscriijt laid undergone, it 
was pronounced ready for publication on Mon- 
day. When it did app(!ar, the acc*uracy and 
aptnpss of every quotation, the correctness of 
every name and date, wore as noteworthy as its 
general finish and effect as a whole. Yery seldom 
arc newspaper articles as worthy of preservation 
as the Garneries du TMndi^ nor is it the rule, 
perhaps, fpr contributors of lit^ary articles to 
newspapers, even if endowed '\yith Sainte*Beuve’s 
talent, to possess in equal measure his «apacity 
for taking pains. 

The first of these Causeries was written in 
1849, the last in 1809. During the ^interval. 
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with few breaks, he pursued this life of laborious 
productiouj uevcr repeating himself or tiring 
his readers, and always finding it possible to 
invest an old topic with a new attraction, to 
avoid monotony as uniformly as mannerism. 

He was appointed Professor of Latin Poetry at 
the Collegn of France in 1854 ; but the students 
disapproving of his being a contributor to The 
Monitenr.! and considering this a sufficient reason 
for refusing to listen to his lectures, or even to 
permit him to be heard distinctly, he suspended 
the course after he had delivered the two opening 
lectures under difficultitis. With the title, a 
Study on Viryil, the entire course was published 
in a volume. The post of Professor at the 
Normal School, which he had vainly solicited 
from M. Guizot in 1835, was spontaneously con¬ 
ferred on him by M, Eouland, Minister of Public 
Instruction, in 1854. After holding it for about 
four years, he sent in his resignation. At the 
request of the proprietors, ho again became a 
regular contributor to The Constitulionncl. He was 
then fift^^-tlireo years of age. Through giving 
up. his official duties he lost a fixed income of 
6,000 francs (£240) and the prospect, after a 
further service of three years, of a pension of 
£48. Morepver, he had received as a contributor 
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to The Moniteur, in which he had written since 
the year 1852, the same remnneratio*a for each 
article as he would receive from The Consti- 
tutiomel, namely, 300 francs (£12). In con¬ 
sideration of these things, he recfuested the pro¬ 
prietors of that Journal to make him a payment 
by way of compensation for a loss which he 
estimated at from £800 to £1,000. His terms 
were agreed to, and he contracted to supply an 
article every Monday for an annual salary of 
£624. When it is considereef that such an 
income as this was all that the first man of 
letters of his day in Paris derived from labour 
so exhausting as that involved in the production 
of the Cavserks du Lundi, it is easy to under¬ 
stand why Provost-Paradol shoilld* have said 
that he did not know what it was to be hand¬ 
somely recompensed for his writings till after he 
had become a correspondent of The Times. 

Continuing this new scries of his Causerks 
with the same care and as great success as the 
preceding one, Sainte-Bcuvo found, after the 
lapse of a few years, that the exertion was under-* 
mining his health, and he felt that a eartain in¬ 
come, obtained on less onerous terms, would be a 
physical relief, and would give him increased 
mental freedom. His wishes, were gratified when 
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he was nominated a Senator of the Second 
Empire in 1865. That position secured to him 
an annual salary of 30,000 firancs (£1,200), a 
larger amount than he had ever earned or could 
hope to ohtain'by the exercise of his pen in a 
single year. Severe and independent critics 
considered that he ought to have resisted temp¬ 
tation, and they accused him of selling him¬ 
self to’a government which was a curse to his 
country, of dastardly exchanging his freedom 
of thought and action for a mess of potage. Pro¬ 
bably none of these critics were ever tried in 
the same way. They were mistaken also in 
attributing to Napoleon the Third an astute 
design to gain over Sainte-Beuve to his side. 
The Emperot’s knowledge of him was very 
slight. On the only occasion that he conversed 
with Sainte-Beuve, he told him that he regularly 
read his articles in Th Moniteur, at a time when 
Sainte-Beuve had not written anything in The 
Moniteur for three years. The critic had become 
a lukewarm politician, and if he had a liking for 
'the Second Empire, it was because he thought 
such a foi'm of government preferable to that of 
Louis Philippe, for which he always entertained 
and avowed a profound contempt. He fancied 
that it promised better than the histrionic and 
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burlesque Eepublic of 1848, wliich began by 
decreeing that national workshops Should be 
established in which unskilled and idle artizans 
should get wages without giving an adequate 
return in the shape of work, which could submit 
to a Dictator but would not tolerate Proudhon, 
which stultified itself by electing Prince Louis 
Napoleon as its President, which signalized itself 
by strangling the infant Eepublic of Eoifte, and 
which degenerated into an organized faction- 
fight. During his association with Armand Carrel, 
he may have formed a more logical, if not more 
practical, idea of a Eepublic. He had been im¬ 
pressed with the necessity of doing something on 
a vaster scale for the amelioration of the suffer¬ 
ing masses than had ever taken definite shape 
in the minds of many who called themselves 
republicans in 1848. The schemes for general 
improvement which Louis Napoleon had ex¬ 
pounded in attractive but vague terms, made a 
favourable impression on Sainte-Bouve. His 
ideal ruler was the Emperor Joseph the Second. 
He thought that an Emperor, endowed with 
almost supreme power, and imbued witb ideas of 
the most philanthropic character, would then 
prove the terrestrial providence of France. He 
was deluded, like many other Frenchmen, into 
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thinking that 'a strong Government, inspired 
and directed hy a benevolent despot, can render 
a people permanently happy and prosperous; he 
failed to perceive, as his countrymen in general 
have done, tka% a nation’s contentment, power 
and progress can best ho promoted hy individual 
self-reliance, and that his country really required 
to be cured of the habit of looking to a govern¬ 
ment for the word of command. Sainte-Bcuve 
soon became conscious of his error in hoping 
that good things would spring from the Second 
Empire. There is no evidence that ho evof 
perceived the true reason why his calculations 
Averc not realized. But there can be no doubt 
that the Second Empire never gained over a sup¬ 
porter whose *aid. was so slight, or had a Senator, 
unrelated to the Bonaparte family, who was an 
equally candid friend. 

He seldom spoke in the Senate, but, when he 
did address it, his speech was in every respect 
noteworthy. When freedom of speculation was 
menaced in the* person of M. Eenan, he upheld 
unfetterell thought. When it was proposed to 
('-xcludeefrom libraries for the people all the 
works of which the Government or their clerical 
advisers disapproved, he emphatically protested 
against fcqeating literature as a mere instrument 
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for the propagation, of sectariah and personal 
opinions. When it was proposed to* impose a 
new and special restriction on. the liberty of tlie 
Press, he combated and denounced alike the 
measure and its principle, and, just as on 
another occasion he told the* Senators that he 
reiiiembored with pleasure the time when he had 
been a student of medicine, so now he told them, 
“ I have been a journalist, gentlemen, and •! have 
lived with journalists.” He added that he was 
able to speak from personal experience on the 
sjibjcct he discussed. His unwillingness to 
applaud and vote for everything wliich had the 
approval of the Government rendered him ob¬ 
noxious to his fellow-Senators. They even 
demeaned themselves by reproacliin^ him with 
breach of faith to the Emperor from whom he 
had received his appointment, being unable to 
understand how a man could be a member of 
the Senate and yet refuse to be a servile tool 
of authority. An incident, trifling in itself, had 
contributed to exasperate the Seifators. 

Nearly a month before he delivered his speech 
on the law relating to the Press amidst iclamour 
and insults, he had entertained a few friends at 
dinner. All of them were men of note, being 
Prince Napoleon, Messieurs About, JFlaubert, 
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Eenan, Eobin, find Taine. Tbe dinner took place 
on a Friday, the day on which ho usually 
gave his parties. It happened, moreover, that 
this particular Friday had been chosen to suit 
the convenien6e of Prince Napoleon, who was 
about to leave Paris. Neither the host nor his 
guests paid heed to the circumstance that they 
had arranged to dine together on Good Friday. 
Put wiiat was a matter of indifference to them 
assumed great proportions and had a manifest 
significance in the eyes of certain amateur censors 
of public morals. Detecting a vile plot in a 
simple coincidence, they professed to be shocked 
at the discovery. It was gravely announced in 
the newspapers under their control that Sainte- 
Eeuve and. his impious friends had conspired to 
reproduce in the Nineteenth century the in¬ 
famous “ debauch of Eoissy,” which Bussy- 
Eabutin describes as having occurred in the 
Seventeenth, and which so scandalized pious 
pe^le as to draw down upon the perpetrators 
severe chastisement. It was askedt that the 
“ orgyin which Sainte-Beuve was the ring¬ 
leader f should be made the subject of a 
criminal prosecution. The account of what had 
occurred was most circumstantial, and was im¬ 
plicitly l^elieved by devout readers. Excepting 
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the fact that the persons named hhd dined toge¬ 
ther, the whole story was a pious fiction. But 
the members of the Senate, and others who 
hated liberty of speech and thought, and who 
resented the boldness with which* Sainte-Beuve 
advocated both, were not only'ready but pleased 
to believe that he had made the faith of his 
fellow-citizens a target for mockery, and had 
wilfully turned the Christian religion into con- 
tem])t. They refused to credit his explanation, 
and the fable of the Good Friday orgy is still 
a ,cun'cnt article of belief among those who, on 
religious topics, thinlc differently from Sainte- 
Beuve. 

About the beginning of 18G9, the Imperial 
Government founded a now organ in,the Press 
entitled The Journal Officiel. The scheme, which 
Sainte-'Beuve considered an ill-advised one, 
originated with M. Rouher, whom he greatly 
disliked. At that time, he had again become a 
contributor to The Moniteur, but his connection 
with it suddenly and finally terminated, fee 
had written an article criticizing the clencal ob¬ 
jections to the lectures addressed to girlsf which 
M. Duruy, Minister of Public Instruction, had 
instituted, and which were delivered by Pro¬ 
fessors of the Sorbonne. The prie§ts wore 
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unwilling that the higher education of girls 
should be promoted and conducted by laymen. 
The Bishop of Montpellier wrote a pamphlet 
in this sense, and Sainte-Beuvo criticized it in 
terms which ' were not complimentary to the 
bishop’s literary ‘taste. The- conductors of The 
Moniteur desired him to expunge certain passages 
reflecting on the author’s style. He declined, 
saying, “ I do not wish to wound the conscience 
of any one; I have always avoided doing so; 
but in this case I have not even touched the 
scarfskin of a Catholic. It would bo the first 
time for forty years that I made a concession 
of this kind.” He refused to allow the article 
to appear in The Moniteur or to write in it again, 
and he gave the article to the public, exactly 
as it had been written, in the columns of The 
Temps. 

It seems a matter of indifference to us whether 
a member of a legislative body, holding no ofiicial 
position, should supply articles to one journal 
rather than aiiother. But M. Kouber thought 
otherwise; he held that, as a member of the 
Senate^ Sainte-Beuve was bound to send his 
articles to the official Government organ. As 
a matter of favour only, he might forward his 
articles fo any other journal which systematically 
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supported the. Government, yet he must on no 
account contribute articles to a journal which 
represented the Opposition. The Imperialists in 
general wore of opinion that for a Senator to 
be a contributor to T/ia Temps^ a .consistent and 
able organ of the liberal Opposition, an unspar¬ 
ing critic of the system which originated on 
the 2nd of December 1851, was equivalent to 
treason against the Emperor and the dynasty 
which he desired to found. They entreated 
that he would refrain from having any con¬ 
nection with The Temps, and would remain a 
bond-slave of their party, lie had been on inti¬ 
mate terms for years with the cleverest of the 
Bonaparte family, Princess Matliilde, from whom 
he had received marks of kindness, qjid for whom 
he entertained a strong admiration. She urged 
him in the warmest language to abandon his pur¬ 
pose ; but he refused, even at the cost of losing 
her friendship, to sacrifice his title to write where 
and as he pleased. Persisting in his resolution, 
he became^ a regular contributoi> to The Temps, 
and thus, after the lapse of nearly half a •century, 
he found in this independent newspaper the 
same opportunity for speaking his mind freely 
as he had enjoyed in The Ghbe at the outset 
of his career. 
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Quite as striking as these ingtances of his 
determination not to submit to any illegitimate 
restraint, was the fact that he should have been 
one of the first to deal impartially and fairly 
with such a thinker as Proudhon. After the 
death of the latter and when Sainte-Beuve was 
a Senator of the Second Empire, he set himself 
to tell the story of Proudhon’s life in a series of 
articles contributed to the Revue Contemporaine. 
While the official world and many who con¬ 
sidered themselves Liberals thought that they 
could not denounce Proudhon in too opprobrious 
language, Saintc-Be\ive gave a striking and 
truthful picture of the man himself, showing 
how much bettor he was than some of his works, 
and how far, better some of his writings were 
than had commonly been imagined. Proudhon’s 
posthumous work on the Gospels enabled those in 
authority to show their narrowness of mind and 
Sainte-Bcuve to exhibit his goodness of heart. 
M. Bergmann, a friend of the deceased, the Eector 
of the IJnivorsity of Strasburg and an eminent 
Hebrew t scholar, had been asked to correct the 
Hebrc^ passages in the proofs of the work. The 
book itself being made the subject of prosecution, 
M. Bergmann was summoned to Paris, where 
he was told that his offence in correcting the 
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proof sheets was so heinous that the Government 
had removed Tiim from his professorship. He 
visited the friends of Proudhon and asked them 
what he should do in the circumstances. They 
suggested that he ought to lay his case before 
Sainte-Peuve, Avho, though a i*erfect stranger to 
them, might yet take an interest in it. Accord¬ 
ingly, he called and told his story, and Sainte- 
Peuve, struck with the grossness of the injustice 
of which the Professor was the victim, imme¬ 
diately went to the Minister of Public Instruction 
and to the authorities at the University, and 
represented his views s(» forcibly and with such 
effect that the order for the removal of M. Perg- 
mann was cancelled without even having been 
officially published. Indeed, he had, the enviable 
reputation of always being willing to do anything 
in his power to help the unfortunate. His 
Letters to Princess Mathilde contain many prac¬ 
tical examples of his desire to serve those who 
deserved aid and had invoked his assistance. 
His neighbours of the locality twhere he lived 
were accustomed to consult him when *10 diffi¬ 
culty, and they always found that he was not ' 
only a patient listener but also a kind-hearted 
friend, ready, if he could, to give them substantial 
help, in addition to. good advice. 
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During the last years of his life, and at the 
period whgn he exerted himself in the Senate to 
uphold some noble cause, he was a martyr to one 
of the most terrible of all maladies, the stone. In 
1869, his case ngrew desperate, and a dangerous 
operation was performed in the hope that his 
sufferings might be alleviated; but he never 
rallied after it, and died on the 13th of October, 
in that year, at the age of 64. In his last will, 
written with his own hand a fortnight before 
his death, he enjoined that he should be laid 
alongside his mother, in the cemetery of Mont 
Pamassc, that his funeral should be of the 
simplest kind and that no speeches shoTild be 
made over his grave. His wishes were strictly 
respected, yet no Senator of the Second Empire 
was buried with greater honour. While state 
parade was dispensed with, the procession of 
mourners was one of the most impressive 
that Paris had ever seen; the crowd was esti¬ 
mated to number as many as ten thousand 
persons, and anound the grave where the only 
words TSfttered were, “Earewell Sainte-Deuve, 
farewell our friend,” were grouped not only the 
most distinguished men in French literature, 
science and art, but even uncompromising Impe¬ 
rialists, such as the younger M. Baroche, and 
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imcompromisiug Eepublicans such as tlio vener¬ 
able M. Easpail. If no party could claim Sainte- 
Beuve as an adherent, every party which gloried 
in whatever did honour to France felt proud 
that ho had lived, and sincerely* mourned his 
loss. 

Sainte-Beuvc died a bachelor. After forty- 
five years of intense and incessant labour, he had 
formed a good library and amassed property in 
the funds yielding 2,000 francs a year (£80). 
At his mother’s death, he inherited the house in 
which ho lived latterly and an income of 4,000 
francs (£1G0). Living simply, having no luxu¬ 
rious tastes, being the reverse of avaricious, he 
dificred in these respects from many of his 
literary contemporaries and from nparly all the 
favourites of the Second Empire. But he had 
never written solely to gain wealth, and he had 
always proved himself worthy of his high calling. 
He felt as strongly as Milton did that a book was 
a sacred thing, and that it ought neither to be 
lightly composed nor lightly read. His reve¬ 
rence for literature was as profound as ®icero’s. 
No man ever set greater store upon, or was ever 
more determined to uphold the dignity of a man 
of letters. 

The gentleman of independent means who has 
d 
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a taste for letters can easily set a good example 
and refrain, without any painful self-sacrifice, 
from sullying his pen by pandering to the caprices 
of the hour. A hanker, a bishop, a landed ino- 
prietor, or the fortunate son of a rich father, 
may distinguish himself by deyoting his time 
and consecrating his talents to the production 
of grave and learned histories which command 
admiration as master-pieces of erudition and 
industry. But, if the same man had been 
dependent on his pen for daily bread, his places 
in literature might have been less lofty and 
honourable. The chief glory of Sainte-Beuv(^ 
consists in having successfully overcome obstacles 
which it required self-denial as well as deter¬ 
mination to, surmount, and in having set an 
example alike memorable and praiseworthy. 
Should it he urged that in becoming a Senator 
of the Second Empire he played traitor to the 
principles of a lifetime, it may ho ansAvered, if 
not conclusively at least in mitigation of censure, 
that he accepted the distinction itself as an honour 
conferred on Letters in his person, and that, 
while the salary attached to the post lightened 
the anxieties occasioned by his impaired health, 
it enabled him to pursue his favourite studies 
with increased assiduity and independence. 
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When estimating the character and influence 
of Saintc-Beuve’s literary work, it is necessary to 
hear in mind the chief object* of his ambition as 
an author. Strange though it may seem to those 
Avho have formed their opinions of him from a 
perusal of his Causeries du Lundi and hie other 
})rosc writings only, it is nevertheless true that 
his dearest wish was to be a poet, and he cared 
but little about being complimented as a (jritic. 
He was at one in his poetical aspirations witii 
many of the greatest ornaments of our criti(!al 
literature. As a poet, Addison first made his 
mark, yet who among the readers .of^ the essays 
in the Spectator can now peruse his poem on 
the Battle of. Blenheim and his tragedy of Valo 
without wondering that either should ever have' 
had a single admirer? Dr. Johnson wrotii 
what in his day was called poetry, but who 
would now exchange the Johnson of Boswell’s 
Life and Madam D’Arblay’s Diary., ^nd tlu; 
author of the Lives of the Poets, fbr the Johnson 
.who wrote London and the Vanity of Human 
Wishes ? Before Jeffrey acquired fame as k 
critic, he had written verses by the ^hundred, 
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•whicli ho dealt' with on what he deemed their 
merits by throwing them into the fire; his poetic 
taste, except when it played him false as in the 
case of the Excursion, principally served to 
render him a bettor reviewer of the works of 
versifiers. Before Professor Wilson aeqnu'ed 
fame as an essayist in Blackwood, he had written 
the City of the Blague and the hie of Palms, 
and hatil flattered himself that he too was a poet. 
The early ballads of Macaulay and the Lays of 
A ncient Rome are regarded as true poetry only 
by those who have not clearly discriminated 
between the dainty rhetorical effects of great 
talent and the results of the genius wMcli trans¬ 
figures and immortalizes whatever it touches. 
Bulwer Lytton fancied that he was a genuine 
]wet as well as an accomplished novelist and a 
clever essayist, while his verses bear the same 
relation to poetry that his speeches do to the 
oratory of antiquity, which, after thrilling and 
swaying a single assembly, entrances and 
enthralls, in tSie printed page, thq mind of 
every r^der from generation unto generation. 
Instanqes could easily be accumulated showing 
how frequently the predilection of Saintc-Beuve 
has been exemplified in others whose renown 
is based, not on the poetry which they essayed 
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to -nrite, but on the prose which they succeeded 
in writing to perfection. 

The illusion of Saintc-lieuve was, however, 
very natural and excusable. In his youth the 
spirit of poetry was the spirit of the age. 
Two young men, Lamartine and Victor Hugo, 
had become famous by poems which gratified 
the longing for a pleasure such as could not 
be found in tbe perusal of the stilted and 
formal rhymes of a bygone age. Before them 
French poetry was surcharged with rhetoric; 
they gave it a soul. The thoughts that buruc'd 
within them, they expressed in words of fire. 
Bui’sting the swaddling-clothes of anti(piated 
formulas, they dared to utter what they fidt. 
Not satisfied with raising the standard of revolt 
against the classical school, they, and others 
who sided with them, considered their mission 
unaccomplished so long as the poets of pre¬ 
ceding ages were regarded with reverence; 

the romantic school prided itself as much on 
. » 
showing disrespect to old reputation^ as on 

championing startling novelties. Merciless to 
those who had tastes and favourites othbr than 
their own, they were most considerate and kind 
to those who were anxious to tread in their foot¬ 
steps, at however great a distance, and were 
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eager to enlist under their banners. At first the 
new school constituted a small society, in which 
the members copied each other’s manner, perused 
■ each other’s versos, and gladly heard and ap- 
jdauded in turn what each had produced. No 
sooner had one made the personal acquaintance 
of the other, than versos were exchanged with 
such enthusiasm as boarding-school girls write to 
their companions in the early hours of a warm 
Init fleeting friendship. In many respects this band 
acted in a way similar to that of the yoimg men 
who resolved to regenerate poetry in this country, 
and who were afterwards known as the Lakists. 
In France as in England, the poetical revival, was 
in essence a protest against artifice and a pre¬ 
ference for' nature, and in France as in England, 
Ihe new school Could point to precursors in their 
chosen path; Andre Chenier being to Lamartine 
and Victor Hugo what Cowper and Bums were 
to Wordsworth and Coleridge. 

The authors of the Lyrical Ballads abjured the 
use of a^so-called poetical and a wholly artificial 
phraseology, just as the French romantic poets de¬ 
clined to employ the periphrases enjoined by rule 
when certain things were characterized in verse. 
If a French classical poet desired to say that the 
heavens were dark and clouded, he wrote that 
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the heavens ■were wrathful; if he‘wished to state 
that a lady had white and long fingers, he said 
that her fingers were delicate; if ho wished to 
state that a lake was blue, he styled the lak(> 
melancholy.* It was supposed 1;hat if natural 
objects were called by their common names, the 
list would soon be exhausted, and therefore it was 
held to be the poet’s duty to invent an appella¬ 
tion as unlike the ordinary one as possible.* That 
there was an infinite variety in nature never 
occurred to them, simply because they had never 
studied nature with poetic eyes. But, while the 
romantic poets were frequently right in what 
they affirmed, they were generally wrong in 
what they denied, and they framed shibboleths of 
their own as absurd as those against which they 
declaimed. The like narrow and exclusive spirit 
partially tinctured the school of which "Words¬ 
worth was the head; his indiscriminating ad¬ 
mirers have deemed it a duty to disparage the 
classical school of which Dry den and Pope are 
the chiefs^ Fanatical adherents o'f Lamartine and 


Victor Hugo professed themselves unable to under¬ 


stand how it was possible to tolerate Boil^au and 


Itacine. Though Sainte-Beuve sided generally 


with the romantic enthusiasts, yet he was not iu' 


* Pemees of Joseph Delorme in Sainte-Beuve’s Poism Computes, p. 161. 
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capable of perceiving and acknowledging a leaven 
of excellelice in the poets of the classical epoch. 
In this, as in other things, his conversion was 
never complete. Moreover, he had a theory and 
an aim of his OAvn. Not satisfied with innova- 
tions in versification, he dc^sired to iutrodnee a 
poetry of common life into French literature; to 
seek in the subjects of daily experience suitable 
material for verse, and to show tlic poetry latcmt 
in every-day occurrences on the blinks of Ihe 
Seine as Wordsworth had done in his walko 
along the shore of Grasmere. In this effort he 
failed, nis versos are readable, but, when not 
wholly fantastical, they are colourless and tame. 
It is less wonderful to us than it may have 
been to Ikmself that, when ho talked to VMle- 
rnain about his verses, the latter praised his 
prose and made him feel that there was some¬ 
thing wanting to his muse.* The obvious de¬ 
ficiency is lack of harmony ; the words are 
expressive but unmelodious; the meaning can 
be discerned, but the expressions are ©ftcu harsh 
and disjointed. Some of the versified talcs are 

* “ Quand jo vous parle vers, si voos louoz ma prose, 

J’aiipompris, j’ai sonti quo quolqne pioint m’abuse, 

Uu’il manque en plus d’mi lieu le li'ger de la muse.” 

‘ • I’ocsics Computes, p. 373. 
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well and effectively, told ; that entitled Monsieur 
Jean is specially noteworthy. The heref of it is a 
man who is the son of Eousscau, who ivas sent to 
the Foundling Hospital likii all the other chil¬ 
dren of the selfish and unfeeling s’outimontalist, 
who afti'Twards learns his fatlier’s name, who 
calls upon Eousscau and is rudely repulsed 
as an impostor, and who inds his days as a 
village schoolmaster, teaching childnm doctrines 
at which his father scoffed. Yet this poem does 
tint mtike a dcejter orr more pleasing inipr()ssion 
tlian the prose talc, the only one Sainte-Ecuve 
wrote, entitled Christel. In reading his verse, 
we arc couviiKicd that he could have treated 
d'c. subject of it as powerfully in prose, and 
Tiiis is a proof that his poetry is of the 
bighest class or of the true kind. The test 

a severe one, however, to apply to French 
I’crses, for much that we’ should call pot'tic prose; 
i'' dignified in France with the title of genuine 
poetry. Chateaubriand is classed among French 
poets, though ho seldom even attempted to coui- 
posc verses, and the writings which his country¬ 
men call poems wo should call inflated and sono¬ 
rous prose. The language of Atala or the Martyrs 
is not decked with finer imagery or fraught with 
richer colour, is not more harmonious in, rhythm 
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or varied in cadence, than that of many a passage 
in Sir Thomas Browne’s Ilydriotaphia, in De 
(iiiincey’s Opium Eater, in Mr. Euskin’s Modern 
Painters, yet no one dreams of classing Sir 
Thomas Bro-vimc, De Quinccy, and Mr. Eiiskin 
among English poets. 

Sainte-Beuve signally failed to make his 
cmintrj’^men relish the kind of poetry he wished to 
accliftiatize. Indeed, liis endeavour was different 
alike in kind and degree from that of the 
English poets whom he followed; he strove 
to render a new description of Ercneli poetry 
popular, while Coleridge and Wordsworth 
aspired to resuscitate true poetry in England. 
What Ilazlitt said, in his most acrid vein, of 
nOampbelVs of Hope, is applicable to 
Sainte-Beuve’s poetry as a whole: “A pain¬ 
ful attention is paid to the expression in pro- 
j)ortion as there is little to express, and the 
decomposition of prose is substituted for the com- 
I)osition of poetry.” He was conscious that he 
had not attained the great object of hts ambition, 
and late in life he told M. Scherer that as a poet 
he had “ almost approached the summit but had 
not soared above it, and in Erance one must soar 
above it.” The acute distinction which John 
Stuart Mill drew between the two classes of 
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poets, the one of whicli sees everything in poetry 
and the other secs things in prose and translates 
them into poetry, enables us to assign to Sainte- 
Beuve his proper place, which is in the lower 
class. Yet is it not by courtesy* rjjther than 
right that the title of poet is home by those who 
give a poetic form to prosaic thoughts ? Can it 
be denied that the verdict passed upon them by 
Pope is a just one ? “ Middling poets are no foots 
at all. Phcrc is always a great number of such 
ill each age, that aA almost forgotten in the 
next. A few curious inquirers may know that 
there were such men, and that they wrote such 
and such things; but to the ■^orld they arc as if 
they had never been.” 

The single novel which Sainte-Beu\e wrote 
docs not suffice to show what his success might 
liave been had he systematically cultivated the 
field of fiction. Moreover, he wrote with a 
purpose, desiring to exhibit by an example 
the misery of voluptuousness. Novels of this 
kind have tjie defect of plays corrif osed to cor¬ 
rect the vices of an age by setting then? forth 
in all their hideous forms and consequ^ces; 
the moral is seldom efficacious, and the picture 
interests more frequently than it produces refor¬ 
mation. Objections were made to Voluptp to the 
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effect that the story was indelicate. Gustave 
Planche,' however, treated it as a poetical picture 
of certain morbid phases of mind. The pious 
Eugdnie dc Guerin took pleasiu-o in the book, 
and Yinct, the Protestant tlicologian and rigid 
critic, affirmed that Saintc-Bcuve’s d(^sign “ was 
laudable and christian-like, if ever there were one.’’ 
Many portions of tlio novel rcj)rodncc his dreams 
and ‘crude imaginings in early life. lie had 
undergone many inward struggles; his mind 
oscillated between the irfli)licit acceptance of 
dogmas which had been inculcated in childliood, 
and the substitution for them of a sot of oppo¬ 
site opinions which were recommended by the 
reasoning of riper and reflecting years. Ilis 
,, mother and a maiden aunt are said to have tried 
to make him a little saint, and when he went 
to Paris other influences operated to render him 
a sceptic. But there is no evidence to prove 
that he went from the extreme of infantine be¬ 
lief to the extreme of utter incredulity. There 
was no crisis' in his mental history like that 
one s6 pathetically described by Jouffroy as 
having occurred when, on a night in December, 
after protracted meditation and much wrestling 
of spirit, he found it impossible any longer 
to resist the conclusion that the faith of his 
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cMldliood was a dead faith to him. Sainte- 
Beuvc seems to have been haimted with regrets 
that he could not believe as he had once done, 
and with doubts whether his later impressions 
and opinions were more trustworHiy than his 
earlier ones. This mental combat, which was in 
I)rogress at the time ho meditated his novel, is 
reproduced in the person of Amaury, its hero, 
and the dominion exercised over Amaury by the 
lusts of the flesh was not unknown to Sainte- 
Beuve himself. That the hero should seek re¬ 
pose and expiation in the bosom of the Church 
whereof ho became a priest was a sentimental, 
yet not an illogical conclusion. As a study of 
character, or rather as a problem worked out 
with considerable knowledge of the hivman heart, 
tliis novel has an interest of its own. Those 
who now peruse it do so with the curiosity they 
feel in reading Benjamin Constant’s Aiiolphe. 

As the author of the great work entitled Port 
Royal he has been ranked among historians, yet 
the book is ^not a history in the strict sense of 
the word, nor is its author endowed with the 
historical faculty. He accumulates facts, ^scru¬ 
tinizes documents, weighs evidence, narrates 
events with unsurpassable diligence, acuteness, 
impartiality and vigour; but after his task is 
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finished the work of the historian has not been 
begun. , The speaker who fluently and correctly 
recites masses of statistics has no more title to 
be called an orator than a writer has to be 
styled an historian if he simply sets forth a 
series of oecurronees. It is true, however, that 
there is no better source than Sainte-Bouve’s five 
volumes on Fort Royal from which to draw 
abundant and accurate details concerning the 
literature of France in the Seventeenth century 
and those who were its ornaments; no other 
work tells us more about Saint-Cyran, Amauld, 
Pascal, Nicole, Descartes, Malebranche, Eacine, 
Boileau, Madam de Sevigne, and others of lesser 
notej nor does any other one give the informa¬ 
tion in so original a form. The book is the 
diversified product of a keen, subtle, and finely 
balanced mind directed for upwards of twenty 
years to a subject which had never been treated 
before in any other than a partisan, narrow, and 
imperfect manner. Its artistic shortcomings are 
almost as glaring as its other excellencies are 
strikii.g; there is unity in its subject but 
none in itself. Many chapters would read as 
well if they were detached from the con¬ 
text, nor would their excision be remarked. 
Digressions can be counted by chapters; they 
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are all good in themselves, but they mar the 
progress of the story and unduly diyert the 
reader’s attention. The innumerable foot-notes 
are well worth reading, but they often interfere 
with the effect of the text and •encroach so 
greatly upon it as to leave, on many a page, room 
for a lino or two of text only. The author 
collected materials entirely new and particulars 
little known, till he was burdened rather .than 
enriched by his harvest. 

Though such faults would be fatal if the book 
professed to bo a history, they but slightly 
detract from the value of the actual product. 
Saintc-Ecuve held that the life of a bygone 
age, and the doings of the personages who 
illustrated it, could only be reproduf;ed to pos- 
terity through the medium of opinions and 
narratives uttered and written during the ’ age 
itself. He held that men. and women who had 
passed away could be represented in a true light 
only when the words employed were those that 
they themselves had penned, or tliat had been 
applied to them by their friends an(i con¬ 
temporaries. Thus it was indispensable to 
have many quotations in the text, and to insert 
explanatory quotations as foot-notes. His own 
part was that of a faithful chronicler who suf- 
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fcred nothing to escape him and nothing to 
remain unexplained. Whether such an historian 
as Gibbon might have tunied the same materials 
to better account need not be discussed now; 
it is ccrtain« that he Avould have used them 
differently; it is probable that he would have 
produced a pictiire rather than a panorama. 

A notable trait is the difference between the 
sentiment which predominates in the first volume 
and that manifested in the last. There is some¬ 
thing akin to enthusiasm and sympathy in the 
way that the author begins by depicting holy 
men and women who, like Christian, had left 
their homes and families in the city of De¬ 
struction in order to get rid of the heavy 
burdens upon their backs, and who had resolved 
to endure toil and tribulation in the hope of 
finally entering the Celestial city. The purity 
of their motives, the greatness of their sacrifices, 
the reality of their privations, made him regard 
the Port Iloyalists, at the outset, with feelings 
of faintly disguised admiration. But he was 
unable to keep his eyes continually diverted from 
their mistakes and shortcomings, and fixed upon 
the contemplation of their virtues. He never 
blames or praises them outright; his own judg¬ 
ment is held in suspense; the final decision 
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remains unspoken. But the ton(^ changes, and 
countless slight hints indicate beyond doubt that 
the author, who had commenced by being their 
friend, ends by caring for them chiefly as objects 
of his curiosity. Yet the view *of Jansenism 
which he supplies and the opihion regarding it 
which he leads the reader to infer, lose nothing 
by being devoid of passion or predilection. The 
good deeds of the Port Eoyalists and the cruelty 
of which they were the victims stand forth vividly 
in his pages, and both strike the reader with the 
greater force because they are embodied in irre¬ 
fragable facts. In the dry clear light of these 
facts the heroism of the poor women who refused 
to sign what they believed to be a false state¬ 
ment, at the bidding of a Pojie and to ,avert tin; 
wrath of a King, appears the more commanding, 
and the incidents Avhich display the petty spirit 
and crushing vengeance of Louis the Fourteenth 
are stated with a fulness and simplicity which 
render them impressive beyond measure. The 
work is no^ the history of Port Royal; yet the 
faultless historian might not represent thfi story 
with greater power, though he might reiylcr it 
in a more artistic and picturesque shape. There 
is a strange irony in the simple circumstance 
that the best annalist of Port Royal shoqld have 
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been tborougbly imbued witli the spirit of Mon¬ 
taigne, tlic author wlio, of all others, was the 
object of the Port Eoyalists’ deepest dislike and 
dread. 

As a critic,' Saintc-Beuve can be praised with¬ 
out the serious‘qualifications which must be 
made when he is considered as jmet, novelist 
and historian. His first articles contributed to 
The Glohc, and his last contributed to The Te^nps, 
were critiques of an original kind. The longer 
he lived and the more he wrote, the better did 
he shoAV forth how groat was his talent for 
cultivating and adorning this department of 
literature. Ilis medical training, his poetical 
tastes and experiments, his literary researches, 
all his reading, reflection, knowledge of man¬ 
kind, experience of the world, contributed to 
dcvclope, ripen, and perfect his critical aptitude 
and poAver. To express his opinion about the 
books he read and to estimate the character of 
their authors was in him a natural craving, a 
necessity of Existence. Addison li]cens Shake- 
s]»eare to “ the stone in Pyrrhus’s ring which, as 
Plutarch tells us, had the figure of Apollo and 
the Nine Muses in it produced by the spon¬ 
taneous hand of nature.” If nature in any of 
h('r freaks shall ever impress the similitude of a 
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born critic on an inanimate objeet, tliat object 
will bear tbc image of Saintc-Beuve. . 

The author of what are commonly styled 
critiques may be no more a genuine critic than 
the writer of verses is a poet. To assert that a 
particular book is ill or well \vritten, is purely 
classical or utter rubbish, implies no extraordi¬ 
nary capacity. The ordinary reader who trusts 
to the t(‘stimony of bis feelings may blundcu’ in 
his criticism as grossly as certain theologians 
and illiterate people do when they decide, on 
what they deem incontrovertible evidences, that 
the sun revolves round the earth. It is as 
easy to l)lame or praise an author as to say 
that the weather is bad when the j-am falls, 
and beautiful when the sun shines., A skilled 
nuiteorologist who, after examining the bai’o- 
motor, the wet and dry bulb thermometer, tlu^ 
bygi'ometer, the rain-gauge, the aerometer, says 
that the weather is fine, gives utterance to 
a statement which is far more profound and 
authoritative than one to the verjr same purport 
made by an unscientific observer. This ‘simple 
common-place about the weather may be ex¬ 
pressed by an untrained person in the tone of a 
Sir Oracle, and with the obvious opinion that 
the fact derives importance from the ^manner 
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in which it is conveyed, and from him who 
enunciatiis it. But a personal opinion about 
the mctrits of a book, which is merely a dis¬ 
closure of liking or antipathy, has no better 
claim to be considered and accepted as criticism. 
It may be rash,'misleading and eccentric, and 
as unworthy of serious consideration, as the 
utterance of the poet who thinks that the 
wtiather is at its best when a bitter east wind 
is blowing. 

At one time, the usual style of criticism was 
but the elaborate exposition of truisms, seasoned 
with malice and spite, and clothed in the_^ language 
of vituperation. When Milton and Salmasius 
were abusing each other in print, they may have 
considered that they were penning critiques. 
From the day that Zoilus was nicknamed the 
“ Scourge of Homer”, down to this enlightened 
age some critics have held the author, who dis¬ 
regards one jot or tittle of certain rules laid down 
by Aristotle and others, or certain crotchets of 
their own, to' be an offender whose^work must 
be maclo a burden to him, and whom it is their 
impeiyjtive duty to stigmatize with the most 
scatliing epithets which they can recall or coin. 
Every new book was once subjected to a 
strict e?:amination for contraband articles bear- 
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ing the form of independence and originality, 
and if any portion of it did not beaV the re¬ 
cognized classic impress, it was condemned with¬ 
out mercy. Dr, Johnson was the first English 
critic who was neither uniformly vituperati\'c 
nor blindly conventional, who gave a personal 
opinion of intrinsic value, and who was regarded 
by his contemporaries as worthy to command 
respect. Before him, Drydcn in the prefaces 
to his plays, Addison in the Spectator, Pope in 
the Dunciad, had given tokens of great critical 
acumen, but, with a few exceptions, their 
conclusions were not so readily and generally 
adopted as those of Dr. Johnson. The “ ster¬ 
ling good sense ” which Sainte-Beuve admu’cs in 
him was indeed his distinguishing characteristic; 
ho often erred through prejudice or impatience; 
he sometimes decided dogmatically when his 
inability to appreciate a work rendered it im¬ 
possible for him to arrive at an equitable and 
legitimate conclusion. He Excelled, however, 
in laying dawn the laws which ought to regulate 
the acceptance and validity of critical judgments. 
He told Fanny Burney, “ there are three distinct 
kind of judges upon all new authors or produc¬ 
tions ; the first are those who know no rules, but 
pronounce entirely from their natural taste and 
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feelings; the second are those who know and 
judge by rules; and the third are those who 
know, but who are above the rules. These last 
are those yoe^ should wish to satisfy. Next to 
them rule the natural judges; but ever despise 
those opinions that arc formed by the rules.” * 

A school of criticism differing in several re¬ 
spects from that of Dr. Johnson, and one which 
long exercised great influence over English litera¬ 
ture, dates from the foundation of the second 
Edinburgh Review. The renoWnod Edinburgh 
lleviewcrs acted on the maxim that it would 
be a lesser evil if all authors were wrongfully 
put to the torture than if one foolish author 
w(M’e suffered to go scot free. The books that 
tlu'y did' not like wore branded as mischie¬ 
vous impositions oii a confiding public; the 
books which gave them i)leasure were master- 
])ie(!es, and they were ahvays ready to suspend 
their harshest rules in favour of the authors 
wlio were W]figs*of the straitest sect. Thus, 
in the 4 , halcyon days of the Edinburgh Review., 
criticism was frequently diverted from its pro¬ 
per function; which is the ascertainment and 
exi)osition of the relative truth of conflicting 
or diverse A'iews, the appraisement of new or 

^ Madam D’ArUay’s Biary^ vol. i. p, 181. 
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old forms and degrees of merit,’ and was un¬ 
scrupulously employed to promote tlie triumph 
of one set of political opinions over another and 
opposing set. Sometimes, as in the case of the 
Waverley Novels and the works of certain poets, 
the critiques of the Edinburgh were entirely 
literary and wholly admirable, being distin¬ 
guished for delicacy of analysis, refinement of 
taste, and the sobriety and justness of their con¬ 
clusions. Eut, when that Review was one of th(^ 
gi’eat powers in the world of Letters, its special 
characteristic was a dogmatism which would have 
been pronounced offensive and unbearable had it 
not been tempered and spiced with wit. The 
young, vigorous and self-confident Edinburgh 
Eeview'ers treated most topics with an agsumptioit 
of superiority which found favour in the eyes of 
those who were prepared to obey the behests of 
an oracle, and were incompetent to estimate the 
relevancy and correctness of oracular utterances. 

These reviewers acted as Mr. Arthur Pendennis 

* 

did at a later day when he becanle a contributor 
to the original Fall Mall Gazette, and what has 
been said of him, applies equally to them^ “the 
courage of young critics is prodigious: they clam¬ 
ber up to the judgment seat, and, with scarce 
a hesitation, give their opinions upon works the 
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most intricate or profound. . . . Mr. Arthur 
Pendennia would not have hesitated, at twenty- 
I'our hours’ notice, to pass an opinion upon the 
greatest scholars, or to give a judgment upon 
the EncyclofoediaP Nothing pleases the public, 
and succeeds better for a time, than audacity. 
While these Edinburgh Eeviews were the terror 
of authors, they became the favourites of a 
host of readers. The Tories, determining not to 

be 6utdone and anxious to show that thev could 

*/ 

cope with the Whigs in the arena of literary 
(jriticism, founded the Quarterly lievietv. Mr. 
Clifford, the first editor, and Mr. Crolcer, the 
most notable contributor to the rival Review., 
proved that they could outstrip their competi- 
1 urs in fheir worst characteristics; they un- 
ciiviably distinguishod themselves as still more 
systematic and expert throwers of literary vitriol. 

Alike in the Edinburgh and the Quarterly, the 
jrt'actice of criticism was subordinated to the 
indulgence of political rancour. What Eivarol 
said of Mirabedu might be applied to ttese critics, 
with tlio alteration of a single word: “ They 
would,do anything for party, oven a good ac¬ 
tion.” Macaulay i-anks, by common consent, as 
the chief among quarterly reviewers. M. Albany 
Fonblanquo, estimating him as an historian, says 
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that “he is a great master of colour who cannot 
draw. He fastens upon a feature and gives it as 
a man.” It may be said, with equal truth, that 
Macaulay shows himself in his reviews to be a 
painter rather than a critic. lie wote brilliant 
and picturesque, gorgeously coloured, telling, 
and thoroughly one-sided articles; he produced 
stirring and rhetorical ballads, but he was no 
more a model critic than a true poet. When 
he tried to be severely critical, he was ihore 
frequently sarcastic than discriminating, turning 
Southey into ridicule and making Eobert Mont¬ 
gomery a laughing-stock; when he estimated 
Addison as a poet, he stated that some of his 
poems were inferior to those of Pope, and supe¬ 
rior to those of Prior; when he tried to rank 
Fanny Burney as a novelist, he simply assigned 
to her the second place among others who, in his 
opinion, had written with greater ability. Indeed, 
Macaulay was an admirable special pleader, and 
could maintain any thesis, which pleased and 
suited him^. with extraordinary power; support¬ 
ing his views with excellent arguments, forti¬ 
fying them with apposite analogies, illustrating 
them by happy comparisons, he proved his case 
to demonstration whenever his premisses were 
admitted to be indisputable. He was. an im- 
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posing and a 'most formidable controversialist 
lint be was as prejudiced a critic as Mr. Croker, 
whom he regarded with' a contempt which was 
veliomontly reciprocated, their personal hatred 
being mutually shown in petty fault-finding and 
discreditable.quibbles. Mr. Croker was a literary 
])r. Busby, always finding a pretext for applying 
tlie birch; Macaulay did not inflict chastisement 
till he fancied that he had proved the inferiority 
of the subject of his criticism to an ideal school¬ 
boy. They resemble each otluT only in their 
defects, in an obvious reluctance to doubt their 
own omniscience and infallibility. Macaulay 
umuld have been a second Admirable Crichton, a 
veritable universal genius, had his eminence in 
all things, been as marked and incontestable as 
his intellectual superiority over Mr. Croker. 

Modem French criticism has varied in many 
essential particulars from that practised in this 
country, and the diffcreitco is apparent when 
the Revue des Deux Mondes is compared with 
our quarterlies. The cfrcumstancet that the 
Avriters in the former sign their articles and are 
persoiwlly responsible for them is, in itself, of 
the greatest importance in its bearing on the 
result. An English critic merges his individu¬ 
ality in the Review to which he contributes; his 
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French brother stands face to face, as it were, 
■with the reading public; the former Is a voice, 
the latter a species of speaking-trumpet. In 
consequence of tliis there is too much hesitation 
among French critics to say simply and directly 
what they think, too great a fear lest they should 
seem wanting in politeness, too freqtient a ten¬ 
dency to he vaguely eulogistic or vaguely ironical; 
their praise is a grand pyrotechnic display ; 
their censure lurks amid flowers. Sliieldc’d in 
anonynuty and personally irresponsible, the Eng¬ 
lish reviewer is tempted to state unwelcome truths 
in unpolished phrase, to indulge his malignity 
without fear of retaliation, to be more chary of 
eulogy than lavish of blame, to give the rein to 
his individual inclinations, and to ihdilllgc with¬ 
out stint the natural bent of the human mind to 
detect, and rejoice over the discovery of spots in 
the sun. Anonymous reviewing is frequently fool¬ 
ish as well as unjust. Notable instances of this 
occurred when the Edinburgh pronounced Byron 
a presumptuous and conceited youth and Words¬ 
worth a failure, when the Quarterly stigmatized 
Keats as an impostor, when Blackwood* }eere{\ 
at Mr. Tennyson as a mere cockney poet. Had 
Jeffrey, Brougham, Sydney Smith, Macaulay, 
Wilson, Gifford, Lockhart, and Crokcr»been ex- 
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pected to sign their articles, they would doubt¬ 
less have 'couched some of them in different 
terms, and, had Saintc-Beuve been veiled in tha 
mystery of the anonymous, he would probably 
have treated many of his subjects in blunter 
phraseology, instead of resorting to inuendo and 
periphrasis. 

According to the French system an editor 
may decline to insert an article, biit, if he accept 
it, no material alteration is made without the 
author’s sanction. The English system permits 
an editor to alter the article as he may think fit. 
It is impossible to tell how much of the articles 
reprinted verbatim from our Reviews is the 
author’s own, and how much he has gained or 
lost by editing. Southey bitterly complained of 
the excisions and changes made in his contri¬ 
butions to the Quarterlj!; when he reprinted 
them, he inserted the passages which the editor 
had expunged, and expunged the additions 
which the editor had made.* Jolm Stuart 
Mill, in the niaturity of his powerr and the 


• In th 9 jlato Lord Lytton’s maatorly article on Sir Thomas Browno 
which appeared in the Edinburgh Iteview for October, 1836, there is a 
noteworthy passage relating to the Irish Church. This passage does 
not appear in the reprint of the article published in 1867. Was it 
suppressed because ho did not like it on perusal, or bocauso ho did not 
write it originally ? 
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fulness of his fame, had to stipulate that his 
contributions to the Edinburgh shotdd appear 
j^xactly as they were written. Jeffrey may have 
had a right to pride himself upon being capable 
of giving cflbctivo shape to the “articles which 
he edited. lie often said, haCf in jest and half 
in earnest, that his forte was “ vamping and 
patcliing,” and, seeing that his earlier con¬ 
tributors were unskilled in composing quarterly 
articles, his minute editorial supervision may 
have been as necessary as it was advantageous. 
He liad a keen eye and a light touch; ho gave 
a hearty welcome to new writers possessing 
originality; he was too sensible and clever a 
man to desire that every article should appear 
to be the work of the same pen, nor.duj he over 
presume to tliink that Scott, Mackintosh, Sydney 
Smith, Erougham, and Macaulay were bound to 
model their stylo upon his own. In his day 
there was no ground for applying to the Edin¬ 
burgh Review, as a whole, such a sarcasm as 
liivarol used when he said that “ Condorcet 
wrote with opium upon leaves of lead/’ The , 
Edinburgh was then as Tmiformly lively and read¬ 
able as the Quarterly. Indeed, it was long before 
the Tory organ was a match for its Whig rival 
in anything but scurrility and systematic unfair- 
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ness to opponents. In tact, talent, and temper 
Gifford -sfas far inferior to Jeffrey. Gifford 
hacked those contributions to the Qmrterhj that 
did not suit his iiincy, as ruthlessly as he slashed 
the works of an .unhapjiy author who did not 
please liis taste. ■ 

Sainte-Bouye was conscious of the incomplete¬ 
ness of his earlier critical performances. He 
%vrote: “I had a imnnerivn; I had habituated 
myself to write in a certain fashion, to caress 
and to refine my thoughts; 1 delighted in doing 
so. That great muse J^ccessity suddenly forced 
me to make a change: that Necessity which, at 
decisive moments, causes the dumb to speak ami 
the stammerer to articulate, compelled me, in a 
trice, to repur to a sharp, clear, rapid form of 
expression, to address every one in the language 
of every one; for this 1 thunk it.” * Again, ho 
said, referring to his first writings: “In criti¬ 
cism I have acted long enough as an advocate, 
let me now act as a judge.” Indeed, many of 
his earlier articles were tainted with the pas¬ 
sion of the moment; he spoke of certain works of 
Lamartine, Victor Hugo, Alfred dc Musset, with 
the fervour of a disciple who admires whatever 
falls from his master’s lips. The masters took 


• Pences appended to Perniers Portraits LiUeraires, p. 635. 
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pleasure in his hearty and unstudied praise. 
Ilut when, as he said at a. later perioth he found 
that much “which had formerly been called 
rhetoric was then auMe'A poetnj,''’ and his youthful 
enthusiasm had been checked# and controlled by 
his calm and careful judgment,* when he mingled 
advice with laudation, and expressed his opinion 
about what was lacking in one quality, or sur¬ 
charged with another, the masters looked coldly 
on their adviser, and attributed to malice what 
was actually inspired by ripened taste and sound 
sense. 

Sainte-Beuve’s pre-eminence as a critic dates 
from the hour when he sufhu-ed neither personal 
friendship nor individual predilection to govern 
or modify the enunciation of his qAAm# opinion. 
Then it was that he AAnrote undazzlca by the 
halo of antiquity, the marvels of the Middle 
Ages, the maxims of the Eighteenth century; 
that he weighed every product with even hand, 
and stated his conclusion without either passion 
or bias. His goal was truth, and* his guide to it 
Avas sympathy. However dangerous, sulrersive, 
or repulsive an author’s opinions might be, he 
was neither repelled nor prejudiced, provided that 
the author were unmistakably sincere, upholding 
a cause in which ho believed and not simply play- 
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ing a part for his own glorification. Sainte-Beuve 
tried to understand and to enter into the spirit 
of everything. The sketch which Gibbon drew 
in his earliest work of an ideal critic, might have 
been made by him after an acquaintance with 
Sainte-Beuve. The true critic “ weighs, com¬ 
bines, doubts, decides. Accurate and impartial, 
he yields to reason only, or to authority which is 
the reason of facts (that is to say, authority 
combined with experience). The most honoured 
name sometimes succumbs to the testimony of 
writers to whom circumstances alone give a 
momentary weight. Prompt and fertile in re¬ 
source, but without false subtlety, he dares to 
sacrifice the most brilliant, the most specious 
hypotheses, and docs not put the language of his 
conjectures into the mouths of bis masters. The 
friend of truth, he seeks the kind of truths which 
fit his subject, and is satisfied therewith. He in 
no wise directs the scythe of analysis against those 
delicate beauties which wither at the least harsh 
touch; but, being as little satisfied with a sterile 
admiration, he explores the most hidden principles 
of the human heart, in order to become acquainted 
with its pleasures and its drawbacks. Modest and 
sensible, he docs not parade his conjectures as 
truths, his inductions as facts, his probabilities 
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as demonstrations.”* After hdving depicted 
Sainte-Bcuve as a critic in the words of Gibbon, 
we may listen to Avhat Saiiito-Beuve himself 
says about criticism. “ I hold two* things 
about criticism which seem »coni*radictory and 
which are not so: 1. The critic is but a man 
who know.'i how to read, and who teaches others to 
read. 2. Criticism, as I understand and as I 
should like to practise it, is an invention, a i)er- 
pctual creationN Again, “ One requires to 
renew and continually to refresh one’s observa¬ 
tion and view of men, even of those with whom 
one is best acquainted, and has depicted, other¬ 
wise one runs the risk of partially forgetting 
what they arc, and of imagining them in recall- 
ii% them. No one has the right to say : ^ hinder- 
stand men. All lhat one can truly say is, ‘ / am 
in a fair waij to understand them^ ” t 

The manner in which Sainte-Beuve acted with 
regard to Chateaubriand exemplifies his own 
precepts. He first wrote about him when he 
himself, bejng troubled with the malady of Rene, 
had ari’ived at the conclusion that happiiAss was 
a phantom and love vexation of spirit, and had 
believed that the author who taught him to think 

* Essai 8ur Vf^tude de la LiiUraiure^ pp. 40, 41. 

t Pensi-es appended to Perniars PoriraiU Littimircst pp^ 530, 531. 
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in tills fasliioii'was the greatest genius of the age. 
After learning to knovr Chateaubriand in his 
life as Avell as in his writings, he was forced to 
utter the declaration: “Oh, how little do books 
represent nu'ir to ts ! We only understand them 
lU’operly when wb have seen them close at hand 
and lu^ard them converse.” * Moreover he be¬ 
came the possessor of a volume which Chateau¬ 
briand had ■ carefully annolated, demonstrating 
how different the writer was from the man, how 
the uphokhir of the monarchy in i)rint was a 
leveller at heart, how the eloquent deff'iider <»f 
CHiristianity was at bottom a confirmed sceptic, 
and how thorough a lib('-rtine was the admirc'd 
preacln'r of morality. In the interest of truth, 
and at tl|,e sAcrificc of his own (sharacter for con¬ 
sistency, Saintc-Jk'uve felt it his duty to set forth 
the genuine Chateaubriand. lie took advantage 
of his sojourn in Eelgium to do what he could 
not find an opportumty for performing in Paris ; 
in the preface ho writes; “I have profited by 
the lifi'rary independence which exists at the 
frontier(it does not exist in Paris) to develope my 
judgment with entire freedom.” f That he might 


• Clialiauhriaiiti ami hia Literary Group under the Empire, vol. ii. 
p. 290. 


t Tiofec^, p. 10. 
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not have done in Paris what he ^id in Liege is 
far from clear; hut it is undeniable that he paid 
a sincere homage to truth by treating Chateau¬ 
briand as he did in his lectures. * 

He said with perfect justice ttat he would 
willingly take ‘‘the true, tlic true only,” as his 
device, leaving the “ good and the beautiful ” to 
shift for themselves; * differing in this matter 
from GocHie, who said “ Ave should do our ufmost 
to encourage tlie beautiful, lor the uscdul encou¬ 
rages itself.” Ucaice, in order to grasp and s(‘t 
forth the truth, he Avas never Aveary of studying 
and recurring to tin; same subject, of examining it 
in every possible light, of testing his last conclu¬ 
sion by subjecting the rcsidt to a fresh analysis. 
11(5 ahvays hesitated to admit that the tiiiial Avord 
had been spoken, that the pleadings Avere closcal, 
and that the cause was ripe for judgment. Lo 
his mind, aiApearanccs AV(U'e alAAuiys deceitful; 
the surface Avms not a mirror but a veil. 11 (* 
seems to have agi-ced AAuth La liruyere that 
‘‘Men mui^i not be judged, lik(5 a picture or 

* “ The (Jnod, Uie Boaiiiiful, the True, is a fine dovice, mid, above 
all, a specious one. It is that taken by Instruction, liiat of Cuusiii, 
in his famous woik: daru I avow that it is by no moans iiiino ? If 1 iiad 
a dovice, it wouldhe the True, the True oiily, leaving the beautiful and 
the good to settle malters aftoivvHrds as best they could.”—I.<tt«r 
to M. Duru}', then Minister of Public Im.truction, 9th Dcceniler, 
18G5. • 
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ii figure, at a'’ single and first glance; there is 
an intc'risr and ,a heart in them which must be 
fathomed.” * 

'Co Saintc-15(!uv(', each individual was a little 
kingdom, Avdiereiii every conscientious and care¬ 
ful explorer eouh'l discover something new. The 
subtlest casuist lu'ver surpassed him in the in¬ 
vestigation and detection of motives; where 
othei’s saw uniformity, he could trace shades of 
dittbrence. Ills portraits are not drawn Avith a 
fi'AV bold strokes which furnish a general, though 
telling, r('S('mblance, but they are elaborated with 
as great jiatience and as many minute touches as 
the illniiiinations on which the monks of the 
Middle Ages (>xpond(ul the labour of a lifetime. 

A pa.^ion for h'tters, i)ationce and industry 
in cultivating them, intense love of accuracy in 
detailing the results of research, do not suffice 
to coustit;itt^ a great literary artist. All these 
(jualities may abound; but, if the regulating and 
animating spirit of taste be absent, the wrifer 
may be a tai^et for the sneers wlpch Voltaire 
launched against the literary achievements of the 
Jkine/lictines. Taste can neither be weighed in 
the balance nor defined : it is an unknown 
quantity. Like beauty, its presence is felt and 

• <?« Judyments in tbc Characters of La Bruyore, p. 222. 
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its absence is obvious. Those who are endowed 
with it can perceive and aj)prcciatc it ih others; 
those who are naturally devoid of it need no more 
hope to possess it completely than*the Aan uii- 
gifted with eloquence can exp(|ft to be an orator. 
Victor Hugo has happily compared taste ‘‘ to 
those old pagan divinities which were all tin' 
more respected because no one knew where to 
find, or under wliat form to adore them.'”* Now, 
Sainte-lleuve was one of those who, to employ 
llocheibucauld’s phrase in his essay On 
“ decide upon what is placed before them, and 
always choose the good part by a kind of instiiKd, 
the cause of which they are. ignorant.” The 
distinction of works styled classical is that they 
bear the impress of good taste, and’ in, Baint('- 
Beuve’s definition of a classic will be found an 
accurate picture of himself: ‘‘A true classic is an 
author who has enriched the human mind, who 
has really added to its wealth, who has caused it 
to take another step forward, who has discovered 
some unambiguous moral tmth, 5r seized again 
some eternal passion in the heart where *cvery- 
thing seemed known and explored; whp has 
expressed Jiis thoughts, his observation, or his 
invention, under a form which is unimportant, 

• Mi$ceHmie), vol. i. p. 119. • 
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provided it be vast and great, delicate and judi¬ 
cious, wliolesome and beautiful in itself; who 
lias addressed everybody in a style of his own 
which also tijrns out to be that of all the world, 
ni a style which in new without neologism, new 
and antique, which may readily be the contem¬ 
porary of all the ages.” * 

The common lot of men whose merit is incon- 
t ('stable alid whose success is brilliant was that 
of Saintc-Bcuve; staunch friends surrounded him; 
malignant detractors followed in his wake. He 
liad admirers among those who give opinions 
which carry weight and are deservedly prized; 
he had traducers whose blame is no censure. Note¬ 
worthy among the former are names which typify 
<lic best tjiough diverse forms of French criticism; 
(Justavc Plauehe, M. Edmond Scherer, M. Taine. 
1‘raise from the first of these men was praise 
worth having, because, not only was he compe¬ 
tent to give it, but he also enjoyed an almost 
unrivalled reputation for stem and unbending 
uprightness. He never suffered his woc-ds to belie 
his thoughts. In many an article, M. Scherer 
has kcv'uly analyzed the writings of Sainte-Heuve 
and paid the highest tribute to hie memory 
by penning eulogiums as sincere as they were 

“ • Cauitrks iJu Zuiiifi, toI. iii. p. 33. 
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deserved. The youngest of the three, oi! whom a 
critique will be found at the end of this volume, 
has dra'\ni the following noteworthy portrait of 
Sainte-Bcuve. When he produced it, M. Taine 
was defending his own critic^ method and con¬ 
trasting it with that of his great forerunner: 
“To paint is to depict, and to depict bygone per¬ 
sonages is a wholly special task. Should any¬ 
one devote himself to it, it is necessary that 
he should be prepared for the artist’s work by an 
artist’s studies; that in youth ho should have 
been a novelist like Walter Scott, and even 
a poet; that in virtue of this he should naturally 
and instantly perceive the slightest shades and 
the frailest links of sentiments; that the gradual 
advance of years and the , results of reflection 
should have added the psychologist to the artist 
ill him; that French finesse, Parisian delicacy, 
the erudition of the Nineteenth century, the epi¬ 
curism of curiosity, the science of man and of 
men, should have formed in him an exquisite and 
unique tact. Thus endowed and‘thus furnished, 
he will undertake a gallery of portraits *for let¬ 
tered and delicate men. He will glide roqnd his 
personage, noting with a word every attitude, 
every gesture and every air ; he will retrace his 
steps, shading his first colours with fresh and 
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lighter Hhts; ihon he will continue touching and 
retouching, never wearying of following the com¬ 
plex and varying contour, the feeble and fleeting 
light Avhi(;h is the sign and as it were the flower 
of life. To attain |t, one portrait will not suffice; 
h(! will feel that the painting must vary as the 
])('rsonago does ; he will describe him in boyhood, 
youth, manhood, old ago, at Court, in war, under 
all his drosses, under all his faces; he will equal 
the inohilify of time and soul by the rejuvena¬ 
tion of his impressions and his sketches. For such 
a work, he will find that the simple style of 
logicians and classics does not suffice. He will 
find it necessary to use more intricate sentences, 
('apuble of temjAoring and modifying each other, 
more technical words, carrying with them a long 
train of associations and memories. He will re- 
(piire to be enjoyed rather than perused; the 
result forma one of the compounded and precious 
perfumes Avhere twenty choice essences are in¬ 
haled at once and mollified by their mutual har¬ 
mony. In desefibing the species, I havp described 
the mail. The reader has named Sainte-Beuve ; 
but thp species pertains to the man alone ; and no 
one must bo charged with the maladroitness or 
presumption of copying it.” * 

• Aefaoe to Ussais Ch itigues et Mistoriqxtes, pp. 6, 6. 
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His detractors Avere annoyed at'^tlie influence 
he exerted and the respect he receiA’od, alid Avere 
the more otfendcd because they could not feel 
certain that either Av^as Av^holly uud(^served. Ee- 
specting his private life, thcy^ circulated state¬ 
ments Av^hich Avere the reverse of complimentary, 
but Avhich, whether true or false, did not affect 
him as an author. He Avas accused * of undue 


• AVhen an author openly and wilfully violates the set rules of 
public morality, his conduct may properly bo discussed. In dealing 
with Oliateaubriand, it is lair and almost unavoidable to mention that, 
at different periods in his career, he left his own wife and lived with 
Madam do Jloaumont and otlier ladies; and in doalmg with Byron, 
h's relation to Countess txiiiccioli is a fit subject lor conmient. But 
when, as in the case of Saiute-Bouvo, any private scandal connected 
with his name is a matter of inloroncc, discussion is aliko vain and 
importinont. He bocaino aware, in a curious way, of what malicious 
peopilo had circulated to his discredit. A rrim oss J- -, who kept a 
jnurnal, asked him on one occ.a.sion to road a portion of it. Sho pro¬ 
bably forgot that an entry in this portion was inost^unij^vourablo to 
him. The passage was to the effect that he had striven to gain a 
looting in her house, but that she had repulsed his ovortuies on the 
grounds that he led an immoral life, was a man of little importance, 
and was utterly irreligious. She added, as an authentic, fact which she 
had heard from his own hjis, that he considered “ an uneducated man 
a wild flower and himself a hot-house flower.” Saintc-Bouve returned 
the manuscript with a letter, in which he categorically denied each of 
her statements about himself. Kemiuding her that if he did not appear 
in her drawing-room it was not for want of frequent invitations, he said 
that in couversalfion she had insisted upon introducing religious topics, 
and that he had been shocked at her scepticism. Defying h^ to prove 
her story about his immorality, ho ended by saying that he could not 
have uttered the phrase she put into his mouth: “I have noier been 
able to think or say that a man was a flower. I reserve such images 
for the other sex.” Any scandal about Sainte-Beuvo’s private life 
probably rests on as solid a foundation as that of the tittle-tattle of 
the thoughtless Princess J-——. 

The passage relating to him and his letter of contradicti(?n are given 
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severity and indefensible laudation as a critic'; 
ho was Represented as the quintessence of malice 
and the paragon of inconstancy. It is true that 
he had "said unpleasant things about men whom 
b(i had once 'praijied, and that Victor Hugo and 
Alfred de Musset, more especially, found a stern 
judge in him who, in their earlier and better 
poetic days, had proved a fervent friend. The 
truth was that he reud(!r(.'d an im])oi’tant service 
to them, although they were unable to appreciate 
it, and that ho had greater reason to complain of 
ingratitude than otlicis bad of his severity. As 
far back as 1834, Gustave Planche wrote that 
Sainte-lbiuve had “ covered with the imperial 
manths many soldiers who were obscure before ho 
acclaimed them, and who have turned away froiS 
him saying like one of the Cmsars, ‘ I feel that 
I am becoming a god.’ ” * 

His bitterest and most indefatigable adversary 
was M. de Pontmartin, who was shocked alike at 
his triumphs and his principles, who thought it 
his duty to pr6ve that, at the best, he was but 
a very'erring mortal, and who considered himself 
empowered and competent to teach him how 
criticism ought to be written. M. de Pontmartin 

in full, with a few additional comments, in his Lettcrt to Prineets 
Mathildc, p. 341 to p. 345. 

• Portra&s LUleratrcs, p. 271. 
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bftgan the Causeries du Samedi hy way of contrast 
and antidote to the Causeries du Lundi. This 
gentleman, who prides himself on his birth 
quite as much as on his pen, is the 'critical 
Khadamanthus of the Faubomllg Saint Germain, 
lie is not overclnirged with scruples, doubts, or 
modesty. Ilis admirers would style him a man 
who is actuated by excellent principles, meaning 
that he hates the lievolution of 1789, deplores 
modern progress, reveres the Pope and idolizes 
Henry the Fifth. Pluming himself on belonging 
to the old nobility, he is as ignorant as the most 
frivolous noble about things needful to bo known. 
Every exi)loded tradition commands his admira¬ 
tion, every iintiquated piHqudice is sure of his 
support. He is not devoid of superficial ability, 
and he writes with that irritating cleverness 
which is more intolerable than honest dulness. 
Such a man is as capable of comprehending 
Sainte-Beuve as the bat is of understanding tlui 
(uigle, and, when such an one writes that no 
man w'ho cultivates modem liter&ture is more 
thoroughly hated than Sainte-Beuve, it is clear 
that the wish of the latter, expressed before 
M. do Pontmartin had penned a line against 
him, was thoroughly realized : “ Since it is 
necessary to have enemies, let us endeavour 
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to have those who do us houour; ‘ envy and 
falsehood have already assailed him ; he has had 
men of warped mindn for advermrm.^—ihat is a 
good ioken.’ Lord Loliiigbroke wrote this to 
Abbe Alari; lot fus strive that others may say 
it of us.” 

Sainte-Beuve’s literary career as a whole was 
notable for restless activity in speculation and 
consistency in the pursuit of the truth. lie 
passed through many changes, but was always 
the same at bottom. Those changes and their 
effects have bticn described by himself in a few 
lines: I am the spirit the most broken and most 
accustomed to transformations. I began frankly 
and boldly by the most advanced portion of th( 
Eighteenth* century, by Tracy, Daunou, Lamarck, 
and physiology: therein lies my true founda¬ 
tion. Thence I passed through the doctrinaire 
and psychological school of The Globe, while 
making my qualifications and without adhering 
to it. Thence 1 passed to poetical romanticism 
and the camp* of Victor Hugo, and.I appeared 
to ha-^e settled myself there. Afterwards I 
travc:|;sed or rather skimmed Saint-Simonianism, 
and, nearly at the same time, the school of La 
Mennais, then still entirely Catholic. In 1837, 
at Lausanne, I skimmed Calvinism and Method- 
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ism, and I had to put pressure‘‘on myself to 
feel interested. During all these journeyings, 
I have never alienated my will and my judgment 
(saving for a moment in Victor lingo’s oompany 
and owing to the effect of a chjarm), and I never 
surrendered my belief, hut I comprehended things 
and p(“()[)le so wdl that I hdd out l/ic greatest 
tmpes to the sincere persons who desir(‘d to eon- 
vert me, and who thought I already hdonged to 
their set. My curiosity, my desire to see every¬ 
thing, to observe everything closely, my extreme 
j)leasurc in finding the relative truth of each 
thing and of each organization, led me to under¬ 
take that series of experiments which has only 
been for me a long course of moral idiysiology.” * 
llis experience and his aims rendc^j’ed him one 
5f the most original of criti(‘s. As soon as his 
powers were matmx'd he carefully avoided the 
errors into which his earlier eojitem'poraries 
fell, that of indulging in undiscerning eulogy. 
Inde('d, he felt that he lived “ in a time when 
there was scarcely any criticism properly speak¬ 
ing, that is to say, scrupulous and sinecure ex¬ 
amination, the critics themselves turn populace 
and press forward to the idol, to the statue.” f 


• Petm-cs appended to Penders I’tttraits Zilttraires, p. 520. 
t Vhateaubrittiul and fiis Literary Group, vol. ii. p. 58. > 
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Later, ho focurrcd to the same subject, and 
expressed himself about it in the following com¬ 
prehensive terms: “ Men, in genci'al, do not like 
the truth, and men of letters less than others. 
As compensation,y;hey greatly enjoy satire, which 
is very differemt, but the truth—that is to say, 
the unadjusted whole of qTialiti(!S and defects, of 
virtues and vices, constituting a Innnau por- 
soinage—gives them all the pain in the world 
to bear. They desire to have their man, their 
hero, all of a piece, quite consistent; angel or 
demon. It spoils their notion to come and show 
them in a faithful muTor the visage of thee 
deeparted, with his forehead, his hue, and his 
warts.” * 

What S^iinte-Beuve most disliked was the 
absence ‘of precision, the tendency to evade de- 
linition and to employ words which embody pre¬ 
judices rather than explain facts. This is the 
besetting failing alike of the slashing and the 
laudatory critic ; men like Mr. Croker could not 
bring themselves to say other than harsh things, 
and men like Sir James Mackintosh always 
laboxired to say complimentary ones. The slash¬ 
ing writer is systematically unfair; vapid and 

enervated criticism is simply demoralizing. In 

• 

* leme'esadded to Cmacrics duLundi, vol. xi. p. 522 (3rd edition). 
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order to carry weight and produce the desired 
effect, blame must be emphasized with justice and 
praise with desert. To toll the writer of sonorous 
blank verso that he reproduces the organ tones 
of Milton, or the writer of a pl^asii{g novel that 
he is as picturestpie as Scott, as humorous as 
Dickens, as keen a satirist as Thackeray, as truly 
philosophic as George Eliot, is as iire])ost(Tous, 
uumeaning and uuinstruclive as to jnououuce 
the ffjrraer a wretched poetaster or the latter a 
(;ontemptib]e scribbler. 

Against the falsebood of extremes of this 
kind, Sainte-Eeuve not only guarded himself 
but protest(!d, and his condemnation of tluan 
illustrat(^s the fonn they assume in France, aud 
is also a piece of subtle criticism“ One no 
longer knows the value of words. . ’Alloury 
grants Mignet for his Eloge on Portalis (the 
Journal dcs Debuts, 30th' May 1800), among 
other qualities, that of atticism. This is the 
reverse of the truth. Lysias, Xenophon, art^ 
attic : in French, Madam de Oaylus, Madam de 
La Fayette, are models of atticism. As for Mignet 
ho i)os8csses refinement, sententious and academic 
refinement. He dwells too much to be attic. Al- 
louiy meant to politeness or ornate elegance. 
This word atticism is misused. In a ve;-y good 
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article of the Debats on Faiclin, published by 
Genin (29th February 1850), I see tliat atticism 
of language is attributed to him also. I had 
never figured to myself Genin, who is yet a 
clover and able ^an, as an attic writer. Among 
a people and at a happy moment of their litera¬ 
ture, atticism is a light quality which pertains 
as much to those who feel it as to him who 
writes. But, I repeat, there is no longer any 
exact criticism, words arc misused, praises are 
jumbhid. Here is a Professor in the Journal 
VInstruction Publique (19th September 1855) 
who, when enumerating works and authors, 
mentions Alphonse Karr’s Journey round my 
Garden, and refers to it in these terms, ‘ The 
Journey round my Garden by the leakned, 
wiiTY, and JUDICIOUS Alphonse Karr.’ What 
more could be said of Bayle or of Nicole ? L. 
in the Moniteur (28th April 1802) praises Saint- 
Marc Girardin for his ‘ brilliant and warm 
manner.’ This is a misconception. Saint-Marc 
Girardin, though lively, pungent, and witty, is 
the reverse of warm. I read in another journal 
{Revue des Cours Publics, 1st May 1805) that the 
same Saint-Marc has simplicity and rotundity 
when speaking in his professional chair: they 
take hig adroit ease, Iiis keen, coquettish, stimu- 
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lating familiarity for rotundity. Everything is 
confounded. Another day, Cuvillier-Fleury and 
his commendable criticism being referred to in 
The Moniteur (22nd May 1855), he is praised for 
having a ‘ mind just, graceful ironical on occa¬ 
sion, but with indulgence? fn line, so much 
ironical language. 0 taste, judgment, critical 
sense, subtile acre judicium ; the praise which falls 
pat; not saying exactly the opposite of what is 
the case, not selecting the epithet opposed to the 
quality! ” * 

Before Sainte-Beuve’s day, the best Froncli 
criticism was, in the words of Gustavo Blanche, 
“but a common bolting of precepts and formulas 
which had lost their meaning, when it Avas 
neither pedantic nor acrimonious.” Jlcfore hiiii, 
not a few would have thought it appropriate 
to use the saying quoted by Bacon from Sir 
Henry Wotton that “ critics are like the brushers 
of noblemen’s clothes,” He was not alone in 
elevating criticism to a higher level, but he was 
conspicuous in performing the task. What he 
specially did is told in the words he employed in 
stating his desire: “It has been my wish to in¬ 
troduce a kind of charm into criticism and at the 


* remees appended to Cauaeries clu Limdi, vol. xi. p. 520, '521 (third 
edition). 
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same time more reality than was previously intro¬ 
duced, in short, at once more poetry and some 
phymtoyy.^'' 

He combined in his person qualities which 
are generally found apart, a respect for tradition 
amounting to reverence, and a readiness to 
accept novc'ities akin to a passion. He paid to 
all truths, whether hallowed by time or strug¬ 
gling for recognition, an equally sincere worship. 
New facts which displaced or overturned ac¬ 
cepted theories, ninther took him by surprise nor 
occasioned in him that pain felt by most men at 
having to bid farewell to a cherished illusion; 
still less Avas he disposed, like the majority of 
men, to deny the relevancy of the new facts, to 
question thoir value, to refuse to allow them duo 
weight, and to decline to submit to the revolu¬ 
tion caused by them in their mental attitude. He 
said: “ For my pai’t I respect tradition and I also 
love novelty: never am I better pleased than 
when I succeed in harmonizing and reconciling 
them. Should' your novelty make a breach in 
tradition and picrc# the wall, blow it up in 
places, I investigate, I give way to necessity, 
to the new truth; and when you think you 
have entirely succeeded and have but to raze the 
rest, suddenly I build up a new wall behind the 
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first, aud I endeavour to render the second more 
solid and impregnable ... It is in this wise, at 
least, and in this sense that I understand and 
conceive the defence of traditio^ in 'literary 
;natters, by moans of daily watching and un¬ 
wearied repair.” * 

Always on the alert and ready to examine any 
new thing, he constantly found occasion for revis¬ 
ing old opinions aud setting old topics in fresh 
lights. Indefatigable in scnitinizing beaten 
tracks, he never fatigued those who accompanied 
him, but entertained them with the results of an 
observation alilve keen in discerning new points 
of view, and shrewd in contrasting them with 
those which were older and well known. He 
held that a man who was thoroughly in earnest 
could always impart freshness to his treatment 
of hackneyed topics. Ago mellowed his style ; 
constant practice imparted greater suppleness to 
his pen. He started with a mannerism which 
seemed ingrained; ho.ended with a simplicity 
which was, the perfection of art’, and seemed 
wholly natural. His fertilitf^ was as martellous 
as his depth; the drafts he drew on his mind 
never appeared to diminish the capital. He 
lived to realize in his person Voltaire’s definition 


* Nomeaux Lmidia, vol. Tiii. p. 390. 
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of a critic of the highest class: “ An excellent 
critic would he an artist who should possess 
much science and taste, without prejudices and 
without cnyy^” If not a great man in the most 
comprehensive sense, he was none the less useful, 
to his country and generation. Mr. Euskin has 
pointed out that to be great oneself is but to add 
one great man to the world, whereas to exhibit 
the greatness of twelve other men is to enrich 
the world with twelve great men. Sainte-Beuve 
was an incomparable fertiliser of greatness. 

Though some of his aspirations were never 
gratified, yet ho had not lived in vain. From his 
critical eminence ho looked down with longing 
and undissembled regret on the enchanted gar¬ 
dens of poetry in which it had been his delight to 
wander, but which he was not deemed worthy to 
cultivate. If fine sayings could compensate for 
the loss of a prize, and the achievement of great 
renown in one department of mental exertion 
(iould atone for blighted expectations in another, 
then Sainte-Bfeuve might have foun4 satisfaction 
in theSe words of M. Joubert, whom he warmly 
admired; “ One ought always to consider oneself 
fortunate in life, when one has obtained the half 
of what one deserves.” To be hailed as one of 
the fiirst among French critics is scarcely, if at 
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all, inferior in honour to being ranked among 
the best of modern French poets. 

III. 

M. Edmond Scherer rightly styles the twenty- 
five volumes entitled Causeries du Lundi and 
Nouveaux Limdis^ “ the most extraordinary of 
literary productions.” Many persons, however, 
would hesitate to begin the acquaintance of so 
voluminous an author. Should they be told that 
Saintc-Beuve’s other writings occupy as many 
more volumes, their hesitation might pass into 
reluctance; it might seem to them too much to 
i'.xpect that they should road through a library 
in order to become acquainted with a single 
author. La Harpe, who enjoyed a- reputation 
at the beginning of the century somewhat re¬ 
sembling that of Sainte-Beuve now, and who 
was as voluminous a writer, would be almost 
forgotten by all except students of literature, 
had ho not, in a happy hour, penned his Prophecy 
of Cazotte, ^nd thus left behind him something 
which floats on the stream in which his '^Course 
of Literature is engulfed. ^ 

How many of Voltaire’s countrymen who read, 
admire and cite Gandide, Zadig, and a few of 
his minor works, have perused his Eenriade, his 
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tragedies, his histories and his correspondence ? 
Rousseau produced fewer works, but have all the 
Rrenehmen who accept him as a classic mastered 
every ofie of ^cm ? Intimate acquaintance with 
th(! writings of Shakespeare might be the rare 
exception if Shakespeare, like his Spanish con¬ 
temporary, Lope de Vega, had left behind him 
five hundred plays and many volumes of poems 
and tales. Raeon wrote far more than those who 
now pay homage to his genius ever read; ho 
a(^(iuir(!d universal fame by his Novum Organon., 
and lives in his Essag^i. Among the possessors 
of the complete works of Spenser, Milton, Dry- 
den, Swift and other English classics, how many 
are familiar with the whole of their contents ? 
Scott’s readers are legion, yet the majority of 
them know as much about Scott’s Boom of 
Bevorgoil and his other dramas, as they do 
aboxit Mandragola and the other comedies of 
Macchiavelli. Bunyan, though not a very pro¬ 
lific author, is only known to the reading pnblic 
by his Ei/grAn^s Progress; Defoe, j\rho was a 
mar vet of fecundity, is only known to the majority 
by hjs Robinson Crusoe. Posterity, while capri¬ 
cious in taste, is singularly faithful to the 
maxim of preserving with care and cherishing 
with pride but a small portion of a single author. 
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The authors, whose works of uniform merit form 
a small library, chiefly survive, not in the minds 
of men, but in the dictionaries of bibliographers. 

Though it is hardly doubtfu^ that. Sainte- 
Beuvc’s Cmscries <lu Lundi will gratify and in¬ 
form future generations of Frenchmen, yet the 
universality and endurance of his renown might 
have been still better assured had he produced 
one work, of moderate compass, supplying a 
complete impression of his powers. Living by, 
his pen during the most vigorous years of his 
life, he wrote what could be printed at once and 
would yield liiin an immediate pecuniary rctuni, 
without waiting in order to elaborate a book 
that might yield nothing more tangible than 
the fame, which Sii‘ George Mackenzie calls 
“ a revenue payable only to our ghosts.” This 
taslc, imposed upon him at the outset, grew 
into a habit, and ended by becoming a nile of 
life: he was at his best when producing short 
articles for publication at a given time. These 
short articles are as good of their kind as he 
could make them ; but, the more he exerted him¬ 
self to perfect these articles, the less did he suc¬ 
ceed in rendering them connected parts of a great 
whole. 

t 

Every new edition contained additions and 
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changes which differentiated them more and 
more. Finding it expedient to omit the index 
which closed the eleventh volume of the Camerks 
du Lundi, he ^llcd np the void with a new article 
and a scries df Thoughts taken from his note¬ 
book. He added notes to many of these articles, 
and in some he made changes which gave them 
a new character. lie held that “ a conscientious 
author is hound to revise the editions of his 
works with care, however wearisome they may 
he. M. Ballanchc said to me on this head: 
‘ As long as we live, we ought not to abandon 
our children to public charity; it is enough that 
this must necessarily occur after our decease.’ ” 
The principle is excellent, but the practice is 
often inconvenient. Too many notes, comments 
and alterations spoil, or confuse a piece which, 
in its first form, was clear and finished. How¬ 
ever, in the annotations or appendices to Sainte- 
Beuve’s Causeries,^ there arc countless particulars 
of real worth. Many of them have been already 
quoted in illulStration of his character and opi¬ 
nions;* a few more may be now extracted to 
exhibit their variety and importance. Much 
has been written about La Mennais, who is a 
far moi;e curious study than Montalembcrt, his 
early associate, but the following is more to the 
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purpose than several pages of dissertation: “ The 
particular form of M. de La Mennais’ pride con¬ 
sists in this : when an idea occurs to him for the 
first time (Papacy, Sovereignty of th^People, &c.), 
he immediately cleaves to it as a rfost important, 
most fruitful result, and thinks that the world 
will hasten to ruin unless ho instantly communi¬ 
cate it to the world. Pioing a good fellow besides, 
he at once sots himself to work to bring about 
the communication of his discovery of what con¬ 
stitutes the sole universal safety. During all his 
processes and ajjplications, and all that he does 
and undoes, the orchestra of pride is playing 
in a low tone, deep down and at a distance within 
himself, ‘ I am the saviour, I am the saviour.’ 
This always gives pleasure.” “ M. do La Mennais 
IS affected with an incontinence of thought; every¬ 
thing that passes through his mind he writes 
down: he keeps nothing back.” 

More interesting still is the following passage 
in which Villcmain, who was overrated for a 
time, and Pr. Johnson, whom feffr Frenchmen 
have been able to estimate properly, are frepre- 
sented in their true light;—“We talked before 
Villemain about Dr. Johnson. I said, what 
everybody knows, that Johnson was ^ great 
critic. Villemain stopped me, and, according to 
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his habitual* prepossession, pointed out to me 
that in our day Johnson would want many things 
to be a great critic. I replied that true talent 
can speedily^get abreast of new conditions; but 
what I did atot^say, and what I thought, was 
this, ‘ Johnson possessed a sound judgment and the 
aulhorily re(piisitc to give wciglit to it, essential 
qualities in every critic, which the critics of 
our day appear, on the contraiy, to neglect too 
much ; because, with their fine and brilliant de¬ 
velopments they often manage to have neither 
judgment nor uulhority.'' Villemain, in his con¬ 
temporary judgments, has never shown anything 
but flattery and complaisance. What Johnson 
possessed was sterling good sense, and all sorts 
of malice.and fine irony do not compensate 
for it.”* 

Another of these notes, Amt ton about M. 
Thiers in 1841, has lost none of its point now : 
“M. Thiers knows every tiling, talks about 
everything, settles everything. He will tell you, 
at once, on which side of tlie llhine tlje next great 
man must be born, and how many bolts there are 
in a cannon. These are defects: the good points 
must be stated. Thiers’s mind is the clearest, 
the keenest, the, most curious, the most agile, the^ 
most uniformly fresh, and always, as it were, in 
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good trim to learn and to express itself. When 
he sets forth anything, he is not only clear, but 
lucid.” 

]3alzac, the famous French r^vclist, boro 
enmity to Sainte-Beuve for having^noted some of 
his shortcomings, and threatened to transfix him 
with his pen: had he lived to read the following, 
it is hard to say what form his vengeance 
might have taken: “ Balzac is the novelist who 
best knew the corruption of his age, and ho was 
even the man to increase it.” * 

To the frequent reference to individuals in 
these detached Tlioufihts, might be added nume¬ 
rous reflections of a more general kind, such as 
the following, which will sutFicc to exhibit Sainte- 
Beuve as a mau capable of taking large views 
of human affairs:—“If one looks beyond the 
ephemeral games of the literature of the hour, 
which encumber the foreground of the scene 
and obstruct the view, one will perceive, at tht! 
present time, a great and powerful movement in 
every direction, in all the science^. Our Nine¬ 
teenth century differs from the Eightocilth in 
not being dogmatic, it seems to avoid declaring 
itself, it is in no hurry to conclude; there are 


* Fenska added to Causeriea du Lundi, vol. xi., pp. 460J 481, 483, 
490 (3rd edition). 
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even trifling sxiperficial reactions whicli it lias 
the appearance of favouring by fearing to com¬ 
bat them. But have patience! On all points 
work isf hoin^ done * in physics, in chemistry, in 
zoology, in bcflanj, in all the branches of natural 
history, in historical and philosophical criticism, 
in oriental studies, in archmology, everything is 
insensibly changing its face; and on the day that 
the century shall have taken the trouble to 
draw its conclusions, it will bo seen that it is an 
hundred leagues, a thousand leagues, from its 
starting-point. The vessel is in the open sea; 
it sails knots of which no reckoning is kept; on 
the day that it shall bo determined to ascertain 
the vessel’s position, one will be completely sur¬ 
prised at the progress that has been made.” * 

The more wo are impressed with the passages 
inserted as footnotes or additions to his articles, 
the greater is our regret that Sainte-13euve did 
not gather together these dispersed fragments, 
and form them into a whole which might be 
read by those* who may never see thpm in their 
scattered form, or, seeing them, might fail to 
attribute due value to them. The gold in the 
quartz of Cafifornia and Australia is not less 
precioqs than when it has boon fused into ingots 


• appended to Derniers Portraits Littoraires, p. 634. 
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and minted into coins; but to the general public 
the gold might as well be non-existent as dif¬ 
fused in glittering particles e^mong the rocks. 
Saintc-Beuve has imposed unnecessary*labour 
upon those who would gladly del* him honour. 
He has hidden many talents which he ought to 
have put into circulation. 

It is far from easy to select fair specimens of 
what constituted his oxocllencc as a writer and 
a critic, and the following articles, extracted 
from five volumes of his Causeries du Lundi and 
one volume of his Nouveau Landis, can but im¬ 
perfectly subserve that purpose. A twofold 
objection may be made to their title; it inay 
bo said that it is a mistake to call them for- 
iraits, and a further mistake to call them English 
Portraits. For the term portraits. Saintc-Beuve 
is the authority; he writes, in a foot-note to 
the one on Gibbon, about “ these Portraits ” 
(p. 12G). That Mary, Gucen of Scots, who was 
also a Queen of France, Benjamin Franklin, and 
M. Taine should have the appellation English 
applied to them, may seem a gross and* inex¬ 
cusable blunder. Yet, by such an appellation, 
the subjects of the several articles may not 
inaptly be designated. Two out of the^ three 
are most conspicuous figures in English history; 
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it was the ambition of Mary and the source 
of her misfortunes, to become Queen of Eng¬ 
land ; Franklin was an Englishman bom in 
Amerifta till^the age assigned by the Psalmist 
as the usual ♦limit of human life; he was an 
English subject first and an American citizen 
afterwards; his portrait, as well as that of 
Mary, is included among those of the distin¬ 
guished personages in English history which 
adorn the walls of our National Portrait Gallery. 
M. Taiiie, who appears to have the most reason 
to complain, may not, however, consider him- 
S(df seriously aggric^ved by being temporarily 
associated with Chesterfield, Franklin, and Gib¬ 
bon ; he has earned a place among those to whom 
English lifi'rature may rightly extend the privi¬ 
leges of citizenship without wishing or expecting 
him to cease to he, what beyond all question he 
is, a Frenchman to the backbone. 

It is unnecessary to examine in detail the 
articles contained in this volume. That on Mary 
Queen of Scots, though less elaborate than the 
othcrsij, is yet a fresh and effective representation 
of the unhappy heroine of a tragic historical 
episode, whose life has been mitten and whose 
doings have been canvassed by enthusiastic parti¬ 
sans aqd systematic detractors, who has been 
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defended by injiidicious friends aiid sentenced 
by prejudiced judges, whose reputation is im¬ 
maculate in the opinion of her eulogists and a 
by-word in the mouths of her adversaries, who 
has been depicted in the most plciisiug colours 
that affection could suggest and the darkest 
shades that (‘iimity could employ, and Avho was, 
in fact, but a fickle, erring, impassioned and 
fascinating woman, whose shortcomings kSainte- 
lleuve never thinks of concealing, although he 
points out, Avith rare impartiality and acut(mess, 
that, iiotAvithstanding she had sinned so greatly, 
she still merits general sympathy on accoAint of 
having been sorely tempted and suffered so 
much. Lord Chesterfield has been variously 
estimated; his title to oiu’ rcispecd. has never 
been set forth Avith greater effect than by Sainte- 
Beuve. The portrait of Benjamin Franklin is 
drawTi with a dexterous and sympathetic hand; 
the printer, philosopher, and patriot, as here 
portrayed, ought to interest and gratify the 
two nations^ which glory in his achievements 
and delight in cherishing his memory. Sninte- 
Beuve has dealt with Edward Gibbon in a 
manner to which there is no parallel, and "has 
displayed, in treating him, discrimination and 
tact, real insight and rational appreciation,. The 
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readers of M'. Taino’s History of English Litera¬ 
ture will find in what Saintc-Bcuve has written 
about the work and its author profitable matter 
for mcditat^n, and many may peruse, with 
sympathy and satisfaction, his exposition and 
defence of Pope as a poet. Perhaps the portrait 
of William Cowj^er is the most noteworthy of 
them all; those who read what Sainte-Beuve 
has said with so much geniality and point about 
The Task will assuredly regret that he did not 
deal with The Excursion. Not long before his 
death, he told an acquamtance: “Tlie perusal 
of Cowper’s works is one of the sweetest yet 
bitterest memories of my life; at the time I was 
affected with a sort of moral malady somewhat 
resembling his, and this caused me to take a 
dangerous pleasure in studying the poets of his 
school. However, I am now cured of that,” 

The choice passages in prose quoted- from 
Chesterfield, Franklin and Gibbon; the letters 
and the exquisite poetry quoted from Cowper; 
the sparkling verses quoted from Pope were all 
rend^*red by Sainte-Beuve into French: these 
extracts now appear in their original form. For 
thil reason, as well 'as on account of the subjects 
treated, no other volume of selections from his 
writings could have greater personal interest for 
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readers of English. By them alone can the 
intrinsic value of these Portraits be duly esti¬ 
mated. The Eronch readers for whom they were 
prepared could judge them but imjvrfectly, being 
necessarily incompetent to distinguish and note 
with precision how far the artist had done 
justice to the beauties of the originals. After 
those who are thoroughly qualified to detect 
blemishes, shall have s\ibjectcd them to a new, 
stricter and more intelligent scrutiny, it will be 
conclusively determined how far the intellectual 
features of the several personages have been 
faithfully, as well as pleasingly pourtrayed. If 
stamped with the approval of these fastidious 
and exacting judges, the Portraits wiU unques¬ 
tionably meet with a most cordial and flattering 
welcome from him whom Swift styles Prince 
Posterity.” Meantime, it rests with the readers 
of this volume to decide whether or not Sainte- 
Bcuve has earned, from those who speak the 
English tongue and treasure the English classics, 
some measure of the popularity and honour 
which he deservedly enjoys wherever the lan¬ 
guage and the literature of Prance are familiar 
and prized. 
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“ Y^ELL, they may say what they will, many a true 
heart will be sad for Mary Stuart, e’en if all bo 
true men say of her.” Tliis phrase, which Sir Walter 
Scott put.s into the mouth of one of the personages 
in his novel Ahhof, when prej)aring the reader 
for an introduction to tlie beautiful Queen, remains 
the final verdict of posterity as well as of contem¬ 
poraries, the conclusion of history as well as of poetry. 
Elizabeth triumphed during her lifetime, and her policy 
is still triumphing and ruling, so that Protestantism 
and the British Empire are but one and the same thing. 
Mary Stuart has succumbed in her own person and in 
that of her descendants ; Charles the First beneath the 
axe, James the Second by his exile, have continued and 
increased her hxheritanco of faults, of follies, and of mis¬ 
fortunes : the entire race has been cut off, and appears 
to have deserved its fate. Yet, vanquished in ^ the 
actual order of events, and under the empire of fact 
or oven under that of inexorable reason, the beautiful 
Queen has regained everything in the domain pf ima- 
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gination and of compassion. Therein she has repeat¬ 
edly had, from age to age, cavaliers, lovers, and avengers. 
Some years ago, Prince Alexander Labanoff, a Eussian 
of note, set himself with incomparable zeal to search 
in the archives^ collections, and libraries of Etirope for 
everything emanaiilng from Mary Stuart, the most 
important as well as the most trivial of her letters, 
in order to bring them togetheJr and form a historical 
compilation and, at the same time, an authentic me¬ 
morial, never doubting but that an interest, a serious 
and tender interest, would spring forth the mpre 
strongly from the very bosom of truth. It was with 
reference to this Collection of Prince Labanoff that 
M. Mignct published a series of articles, between 18-17 
and 1850, in the Journal dcs Savants, wherein, not 
satisfied with judging the documents furnished, he 
himself inserted new pieces till then unpublished, and 
supplied new explanations. Since then, abandoning 
the form of criticism and dissertation, M. Mignet has 
recurred to this fine subject as a whole, and fashioned 
it into the complete, grave, compact, interesting and 
definitive narrative he has now published. 

In the interval, and about a year ago (1850), there 
appeared a IlJ.story of Mary Stuart by M. Dargaud, 
a writer of talent, whoso book has been* much praised 
and much read. M. Dargaud has made many re- 
'searphes, after his own fashion, concerning his chosen 
heroine ; he has expressly visited England and Scot¬ 
land, going on pilgrimage to every locality, the scene 
of the .residences of Mary Stuart and of her various 
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captivities. Borrowing copiously from his predeces¬ 
sors, M. Dargaud has rendered hearty and cordial 
justice to them; he has transfused into the shortest 
lines of his “ History ” the sentiment, of peltry and 
high-strung pity which he feels foj the memorials 
of the royal and Homan Catluilic victim; he has 
merited the very beautiful letter which Madam Sand 
addressed to him from Hohant (10th April, 1851), 
and wherein she compliments, while scarcely criticiz¬ 
ing him, speaking chiefly with charm and eloquence 
about Mary Stuart. If, then, I do not dwell at 
greater length at present on the work of M. Dar¬ 
gaud, it is because I confess that I do not belong 
to the over-enthusiastic school which enervates and 
emolliatos history to this extent. I do not believe 
that it must necessarily bo wearisome and dull, but 
stiU less do I think that it ought to be afiected, 
sentimental, and, as it were, magnetical tp such a 
degree. Without wishing, to depreciate M. Dargaud’s 
accomplishments, which tally too much with the 
taste of the day not to carry with them their 
own recommendation, I should prefer, from choice, 
to follow a more rigid historian whoso judgment and 
procedure inspire me with perfect confidence. 

Bom on tlie 8th of December, 1542, six day| before 
the death of her father, who was battling, lilco all his 
kingly predecessors, with his turbulent nobility, Mary 
Stuart began as an orphan her destiny of incon¬ 
stancy and of misfortunes. She was smitfcsn with 
tempests from her cradle. 
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“ Comme ni, des ee temps, la Fortune inhumaine 
Fut vonhi ndallaiter de tristesse et dc peine.** 

(As if inhuman Fortune, from that hour, 

Would suckle mo with sadness and with sorrow.) 

according to wliat an old poet in a tragedy, the name 
of which I forget, makes her say. Crowned at the age 
of nine months, alretAly sought in marriage by English 
and French suitors desiring to predominate in Scotland, 
she was early betrothed to the Dauphin of France, 
son of Henry the Second, through the influence of her 
mother, Mary of Guise, sister of the illustrious Guises. 
On the Idth of August,, 1548, Mary Stuart, less than 
six years of ago, landed at Brest; being aftianced to 
file young Dauphin who became Francis the Second, and 
brought up w'ith the children of Henry the Second and 
of Oalhcrino of ]\Ie(lieis, she remained in France, cither 
as Dauphiness or as Queen, till the very untimely death 
of her husband. She lived tliere, in all respects, as a 
French princess. These twelve or thirteen years’ 
sojourn in France were her joy and her charm, and 
the source of her ruin. 

There she habituated herself to the bosom of the 
most polished, the most learned, the gaye.st court 
of the age, shining there in her opening bloom as 
one of the rarest and the most admired of marvels, 
knowdng music and all the arts {(Hcin(v l^tlladis nrtn), 
learning the tongues of antiquity, maintaining theses 
in Lijtin, commanding rhetorical exercises in French, 
enjoying the conversation of native poets and rivalling 
them wi^h her own poetry. During all this time Scotland 
seemed to her but a barbarous and savage country. 
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whiA she hoped indeed never to see again, or at least 
never to dwell in. She flattered herself with always 
governing it through her mother, who was its Regent. 
Nurtured upon a wholly courtly and wholly, personal 
polity, she was made to sign at Fon^ineblcau, at the 
time of her marriage (1558), a secret deed giving Scot¬ 
land to the Kings of France, about the very period 
that she jndflicly gave her adhesion to the conditions 
assigned to her marriage by the Commissioners, and 
where she promised them to maintain tlie integrity, tlie 
laws, and the liberties of her native kingdom. Even 
then it was that she made an underhand gift of her 
entire kingdom by an act of good pleasure and full 
authoVitv. The Court of Franco taught her this rash 
perfidy from the age of sixteen. Another very im¬ 
politic piece of imprudence, performed with parade, was 
Henry the Second making Mar}' Stuart, the Dauphiness, 
quarter the arms of England with those qf, Scotland 
at Mary Tudor’s death, thus putting her forward as 
the declared rival of, and a competitor with Elizabeth. 

When Mary Stuart suddenly lost her husband (5th 
December, 1500), and when, a widow at eighteen, it 
was arranged that, instead of remaining in her dowry 
of Touraine, she should return to hev Scottish king¬ 
dom in order to quell the civil commotions whjeh had 
broken out there, the mourning in France was general 
amongst the young nobility, the high-bom ladies, and 
the poets. The latter have embodied their regrets in 
many pieces of verse, depicting Mary Stuart to the 
life at this decisive hour—the first really sad* hour in 
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her existence. She then appeared delicate, gralSeful, 
with a complexion of dazzling whiteness, a figure and 
bust of a queen or a goddess, and L’Hdpital himself 
had said,after liis fashion in a grave epithalamium— 

“ Aihpectf' voieranda, pntes id Ktimen incuse ; 

TaiUtis in ori'decor, niajcstaa S'cijia tanta esl !’’ 

with a long, elegant, and slender (gracilis) hand, a 
face of alabaster which shone beneath the crape, with 
golden hair, which deserves a sUght mention. It is a 
poet (Ronsard) who has spoken of the “gold of her 
curkd and jtUiifcd hair,” and it is known that poets use 
words rather indefinitely. Madam Sand, speaking of a 
portrait she had seen at the Englishwomen’s Convent 
when a child, unhesitatingly says, “ Mary was beauti¬ 
ful, hut red-haired.” M. Dargaud speaks of another por¬ 
trait, where, as he rather oddly says, “ a ray of sunshine 
illumines the locks of hair living ami electric in the light.” 
But Sir "ySfalter Scott, who is reputed to bo the most 
accurate of historical novelists, when depicting Mary 
Stuart a prisoner in the castle of Lochlcven, sets before 
us, as if he had seen them, the thick dark-brown 
tresses escaping at a particular moment from under the 
queenly head-gear. Hero we are far from red hair, 
and I see no other way of reconciling everything tiinn 
by accepting the locks “ so beautiful, so fair and yellow,” 
which Brantomo, an eye-witness, admired; locks which 
captivity must have whitened, and this would make 
the poor Queen at the ago of forty-five appear at the 
hour of* death and in the executioner’s hands, as 
L’Estoilif said, altogether grey-headed. But at nine- 
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teen, tod at the moment of her departure from France, 
the young widow was in all the lustre of her loveliness, 
excepting a certain fulness of colour which she lost at 
her first husband’s death, and which wfs repriced by 
increased paleness.* ^ 

This was accompanied by a light, graceful, merry 
spirit, French raillery, a soul sprightly and capable 
of passion, open to desire, a heart which knew not how 
to recede when animated by fancy or fire; such was the 
venturesome and poetical (iuecn who tore herself from 
Franco in tears, and whom her crafty uncles sent to 
reassumo authority amidst the rudest and most savage 
of faction fights. 

Scotland had undergone great changes since Mary 
Stuart left it as a child; chief amongst them was the 
Reformation which had taken root there and expanded 
with vigour. The great reformer Knox preached the 
new doctrine, which there encountered cficrgetic and 
hardy souls entirely prepared to accept it. The old 
struggle of the nobility and gentry against the kings 

• The colour of Qiicon Mary's hair was classed by Sainte-Beuva 
among the things which must over remain doubtful. (See “ Chateau¬ 
briand et son Groupe Littoraire,” vol. ii. p. 404.) But tho problem 
itself is neither so serious nor so difBoult as some others which perplex 
many persons who study tho history of that queep^ As a contribution 
to its solution,4he following lines written to me by ray friend Mr. 
George Seharf, keeper of our National Portrait Gallery, and second 
to none as an authority on the subject of portraiture, will doubtless 
be read with interest:—“ According to the best pictorial authorities, 
Mary, Queen of Scots, had in her youth (when Dauphinoss) follow- 
brown hair. This no doubt deepened as she grew older. But in the 
great memorial pictures of her, with tho execution in the background, 
the hair is deep cimtmt. The colour of the hair was madefo vary by 
powders, gold dust, and dyes.”— Tramlator. * 
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was hencefortli complicated and redoubled with that 
of the towns and of the people against the flaunt¬ 
ing beliefs of the court and against the Homan Ca¬ 
tholic hierarc\ty. The birth of modern society, of 
civil equality, (jf respect for every one’s rights, took 
place. there laboriohsly amidst barbarous scenes and 
by moans, of fanaticism itself. Alone and without 
pounsel, at variance with the nobilily and gentry fis 
her ancestors had been, impetuous, changeable, a slave 
tp her predilections or to her aversions, Mary Stuart 
was incompetent from the outset: what then would 
happen, when, in addition, she should be opposed to a 
religious party, born and grown ujj during recent years, 
face to face with a rermning and sombre, a moral and 
andaeious parti/, rationally discussing, Bible in hand, 
tlic right of kings, and enforcing logic under the cloak 
of prayer? Having come from a literary and arti¬ 
ficial Court,'she was incapable of understanding the 
great and noiseless movements of nations, and of re¬ 
tarding or turning them to account by accommodating 
herself to them. M. Mignet says, “ She returned full 
of regrets and dislikes, among the wild mountains 
and rude inhabitants of Scotland. More amiable than 
clever, very fieigr and not at all circumspect, she re¬ 
turned^ there against the grain, with a dangerous 
beauty, a quick but variable intelligence', a generous 
but ivipctuous mind, with a taste tor the arts, a love 
of adventures, with all a woman’s passions combined 
with thq extreme liberty of a widow.” Finally, to 
complicate the peril of this precarious position, she 
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had as a neighbour in England a rival queen, Eliza¬ 
beth, whom she had offended, in the first instance, by 
claiming her title, whom she offended none the less 
by a womanly and marked superiority iju beauty and 
grace—a capable, energetic, rigid, ajd dissembling 
(jueen, representing the antagonists religious opinion, 
surrounded by skilful, persevering, and persistent 
advisers pledged to the same cause. The seven 
years spent by Mary Stuart in Scotland, ■ since her 
return from France (19th August, 1561) to her im¬ 
prisonment (18th May, 1568), are filled with all the 
errors and all the faults which can be committed by 
a young, light-headed, thoughtless princess, who only 
disi)lays skill or shrewdness in the direction of her 
passion—never with a view to a general political design. 
'I'hc policy of Madam de Longueville, during the 
Fronde, appears to mo of that calibre. 

As for other faults, the moral faults of' poor Mary 
8tuart, they arc now as well known and authenticated 
as such faults can be. Madam Sand, who is very 
indulgent, considers the three capital blots on this 
queen to bo the abandonment of Chastellard, the feigned 
caresses given to the unfortunate Damley, aiid the 
neglect shown to Bothwell. ,, 

It is known that ChasteUard was a gentleman of 
Dauphiny, musician, poet, one of the Queen’s suite of 
attendants and lovers, who at first pleased her tolei^bly 
well. Chastellard was one of the party that escorted 
Mary when she left for Scotland; and, impq)lod by 
passion, he returned thither some time afterwards; 
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but he know not how to confine and constrain himself, 
as was befitting, to a poetic love, while waiting till he 
could, if possible, get his real passion reciprocated. 
Twice was h^: found hidden under the Queen’s bed, 
and, on the second occasion, she lost patience, and 
delivered liirn ovcV to the officers of justice. Poor 
Chastellard had his head cut off; it is said that he died 
repeating a hymn by Ronsard, and exclaiming aloud, 
“ Oh I cruel Lmh/ /” After so rigorous an act, which 
she sanctioned through fear of scandal and in order 
to place her honour above any attack and all sus¬ 
picion, it seems tliat Mary Stuart bad hut one course 
to take, that is, to remain the most austere and the 
most virtuous of princesses. 

Yet her severity towards Chastellard, though well 
fitted to astonish, is but a trifle compared Avith her 
conduct towards Parnlej’', her second husband. By 
marrying this young man, her vassal, but a Stuart in 
name and one of her own family (29th July, 1505), 
Mary escaped from the various political combinations 
into which attempts were made to draw her, with a 
view to a second marriage; and in doing this she 
might have acted rationally, if she had not above all 
committed an ijet of caprice and of passion. But she 
was smitten with Damley in a day, ancl she became 
as soon sick of him. This tall and feeble young man, 
timid and vain by turns, with a heart as soft as wax, 
had nothing which impresses a woman and which 
subjugfjtes her. Such a woman as Mary Stuart, 
changeclble, ardent, and headstrong, conscious of her 
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weakness and of her forlorn state, likes to find in a 
lover her master and sometimes her tyrant, while she 
q.nickly despises him as her slave or tool, when he is 
nothing else: she prefers an iron arm t,o an efterai- 
nate hand. Being disenchanted less than six months 
after her marriage, Mary consoled' herself with the 
Italian, David Bizzio, a man then about thirty-two 
years of age, equally apt at business or pleasure, who 
advised and served her as secretary, and who possessed 
the talent as a musician so well adapted to disguise 
and introduce another one to the ladies. The weak 
Damley, disclosing his jealousy to the discontented 
nobility and gentry, was incited by them to vengeance 
for the furtherance of their policy, and they offered to 
aid liim with their swords. The Presbyterian cler¬ 
gymen took part in the business. Everything was 
plotted and prepared under the guise of celestial chas¬ 
tisement with thorough xmion, and, moreover, through 
the medium of formal acts and arrangements bearing 
the semblance of legality. The Queen and her favourite, 
before they had appeared to suspect anything, were 
caught in a trap. One evening, David Bizzio was 
seized at supper in Mary’s chamber by the conspira¬ 
tors (9th March, 1506), Damley being, present, was 
dragged thence and stabbed in the adjoining room. 4-t 
this time, Mary was about six months gone with child 
by her husband. From that day, outraged and incensed 
in her honour and in her affection, she conceived re¬ 
doubled scorn mingled with horror for Damlqy, and 
swore to avenge herself upon the violent perpestrators 
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of tlio murder. With this view, she waits, she dis¬ 
sembles; for the first time in her life she takes heed 
to her steps, and bridles her actions. She only 
grow.s^ politif, as is the rule with passionate women, 
for the furtherance of her passion itself and of her 
vengeance. ' 

This is the gravest and most irreparable part of her 
life. Even when we clearly picture to ourselves the 
average morality of the Sixteenth century, with all the 
perfidies and atrocities sanctioned by it, we are scarcely 
prepared for this. Mary Stuart had at heart to avenge 
herself in the first place upon the nobles who had aided 
Darnley, rather than upon her weak consort. To 
attain her end, she made friends with the latter, and 
made him break with the conspirators who were his 
accomplices. She compelled him to disavow them, and 
thus succeeded in debasing and sinking him in his 
own cstimUtion. She remained on that footing with 
him so long as a new passion for another was not 
combined with this consummate contempt. Meanwhile 
(19th June) she was confined, and made him the father 
of a son, who will take after the bad parts of both, and 
who will become James the First of England, that soul 
of a casuist in,a king. Eut a fresh passion has already 
blossomed in the open heart of Mary Stuart; he who 
is chosen this time possesses neither the wealtness of 
Daipiley nor the drawing-room graces of Rizzio ; he is 
Lord Bothwcll, thirty years of age, ugly, but of 
martiqj mien, brave, daring, violent, and capable of 
running any risk. It is to him that this tender and 
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flexible will is hcnccfortb to cling as^its support. 
Mary Stuart bas found her master, and she proceeds 
to obey him in all things without scniple, without 
remorse, as happens in every case of headlong passion. 

How is she to rid herself of a husband odioul from 
henceforth ? How unite herself to»a i^an whom she 
loves, and whose ambition is not disposed to stop half¬ 
way ? Here again, not to excuse, but <0 explain Mary 
Stuart, it is necessary to boar in mind the morality of 
tlie age : a section of the very nobles who had taken 
part in the murder of Ilizzio and had bound them¬ 
selves by deed mid bond, offered to serve her, 
and, in order to regain her favour, showed the moans 
of ridding herself of a husband who w'a,s an incum¬ 
brance and too troublesome. At first, she only resjrondcd 
to this overture by speaking about a. divorce and the 
difficulty of obtaining one ; but these not over-scrupu¬ 
lous men informed her, by the mouth yf Ij.'thington, 
the cleverest and most politic of their number-^’ 

“ Madam, fancio ye not we arc hero of the prin¬ 
cipal of your Grace’s nobilitie and counsale, that shall 
fiude nioyen that your Majesty shall be quite of 
him without prejudice of your son, and albeite, that 
my lord of IMurrayc hero present [the natural brother 
of Mary Stuait] be lytill less scrupulus for ane Pro¬ 
testant, nor your Grace is for ane Papist, I am aiJsurit 
ho will looko through his fingeris thairto, and will 
behald our doeings saying nothing to the same.” 

The word had been spoken: it was merely necessary 
that Mary, like her brother Murray, should look tj^rough 
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her fingers, ^cording to the vulgar saying, and suffer 
them to act without any interference. Yet she had to 
take part in the work ; she had to entice Damley into 
the snare by^a feigned renewal of tenderness, who was 
then recovering from the small-pox. Without much 
difficulty, she* dispelled his suspicions, and resumed 
her empire over him. She persuaded him to come in a 
litter from Glasgow to Kirk-of-Field, at the gates of 
Edinburgh, to a sort of parsonage little suited to 
shelter a king and queen, but well fitted for the crime 
in contemplation. Damley perished there, being 
strangled along with his page during the night of 
tho 9th of February, 1567. The house was blown up 
by means of a barrel of gunpowder, which had been 
employed to induce belief in an accident. During this 
time, Mary had gone to a masked ball at Ilolyrood; she 
did not quit the King, her husband, till the evening 
and when‘everything had been prepared down to the 
minutest detail. BothweU, who was present for a 
short space at the ball at Holyrood, had loft Edin¬ 
burgh at midnight, and had superintended tho whole 
crime. These circumstances are henceforth proven in 
an irrefragable manner by the depositions of wit¬ 
nesses, by the confessions of actors, and by Mary 
Stuart’s own letters, the authenticity' of which M. 
Mignet, in a final analysis, places beyond doubt. She 
tru^ felt that, in lending herself thus far to Bothwell’s 
projects, she furnished him with weapons against her¬ 
self, and that she gave him ground for being suspicious 
in turn. lie might say to himself, as Norfolk did 
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later, that the pillmo of such a woman hardly safe. 
During the preparations for this terrible ambush, 
she frequently notified to him her repugnance to 
deceive the poor, credulous, sick man who trusted 
in her, saying, “As if I could gratify m/self by 
deceiving one who trusts in me.» Kivcrtheless you 
may command mo in all things. Do not, then, form a 
bad opinion of me, since you are yourself the cause of 
this; as I should never perform it against him for my 
personal vengeance.” In fact, this part of Clytemnestra, 
or of Gertrude in Hamlet, was not natural to, and could 
only bo forced upon her. But on this occasion passion 
rendered her insensible to pity, and made her heart 
(she herself admits it) as hard as adamant. Mary 
Stuart soon put the crown to her inordinate passion 
and to her desire by marrying this very Bothwell, 
and thereby turned against her the whole people, whose 
morality, fanatical as it was, had not been oorruptod in 
the least, and was more straightforward thah* that of 
the nobility. 

The crime echoed beyond the seas ; L’Hopital, that 
representative of the human conscience in this frightful 
age, learned, in the retreat of his country house, the 
misconduct of her whose first marriage and early grace 
he had celeltfated; he commemorated liis indignation 
in a new piece of Latin verse, wherein he recounted 
the horrors of that dismal night, and did not fear 
to designate the wife and young mother as the mur¬ 
deress of the father of her sucking child. 

On the 15th of May, three months, onijr three 
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' months after ^the murder, at the first smile of spring, 
her marriage with the assassin took place. Mary 
Stuart justifies in everything Shakspeare’s sajdng: 
“ Frailty, thy name is woman ! ” And none was more 
womanly than Mary Stuart. 

I cannot hdie approve of the third reproach of 
Madam Sand, which relates to Mary Stuart’s forget¬ 
fulness of Bothwell; on the contrary, I perceive that, 
in the mischances and dangers wliich immediately 
succeeded this last marriage, Mary had no other 
idea than to guard against being separated from this 
violent and domineering husband. She so madly loved 
him (April, 1567), that she had boon heard to say, 
“ she cared not to lose Franco, England, and her own 
country for him, and shall go with him to the world’s 
end in a ichite petticoat, before she would leave him.” 
And soon afterwards being forced by the Lords to quit 
Both well, and bitterly upbraiding them, she requested 
one thiii'g only, “ that both might be put into a boat, 
and sulTcred to go wherever chance might decide.” 
Nothing but distance, the final prison, the impossibility 
of any communication, unavoidably led to the sepa¬ 
ration. It is true that Mary, a prisoner in England, 
begged the Estates of Scotland to annul her marriage 
with Bothwell, in the hope of marrying the Duke of 
Norfoht, who 2 >aid court to herself and to her crown, and 
whom, moreover, she never saw. But, Bothwell being 
a fugitive and overthrown, can Mary Stuart be re¬ 
proached with a project through which she anticipated 
her resipfation and her deliverance P Her passion for 
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Botliwell had been a frenzy, and had fecn prolonged 
even to complicity in crime. That fever abated, Mary 
Stuart turned her mind to the resources which were 
available, and amongst them was the promise of her 
hand. Her fault does not consist in this, and, amidst 
so many infidelities and horrors, ft would be carrying 
delicacy very far to demand an eternity of sentiment 
for these remnants of an unbridled and a bloody pas¬ 
sion. When such passions do not leave a legacy of 
hatred behind them, what they deserve, and what best 
befits them, is oblivion. 

Conduct and acts like those, Avhich were crowned by 
her inconsiderate flight to England and by the im¬ 
prudent surrender of her person into the hands of 
Elizabeth, seem but little fitted to constitute Mary 
Stuart the touching and pathetic heroine we are won! 
to cherish and admire. And yet she deserves all that 
pity, and it suffices to evoke it insensibly, to follow her 
during the third and last stage of her life, throughout 
her long, unjust, and painful captivity of nineteen 
years (IStli May, 1508—5th February, 1587). Con¬ 
tending without protection against a crafty and an 
ambitious rival, subject to every counter-stroke from 
without, victim of a grasping and tenacious policj' 
which never ^yields up its prey and which spends such 
a long time in tortmang without devouring it, she is 
never disheartened for a single moment, she riges to 
the occasion. That faculty of hope, which has betrayed 
her so often, here becomes a grace of her staje and a 
virtue. She moves the whole world in the iatorest of 
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* lier misfortun#, and stirs it up by a powerful charm. 
Her cause waxes and is transformed. It is no longer 
the impassioned and volatile woman, suffering-for her 
frailties and inconstancies, but the legitimate heiress 
to the English crown who is exhibited in prison before 
the eyes of the worlfi as a faithful, unswerving Roman 
Catholic, refusing to sacrifice her faith in the in¬ 
terest of her ambition and even for the safety of her 
life. The beauty and grandeur of this part were fitted 
to captivate the tender and naturally believing mind 
of Mary Stuart. From <he outset she embraces 
and substitutes it for all her former personal senti¬ 
ments, which gradually die away and fade in her with 
the fleeting occasions wdiich had aroused them. She 
did not a 2 )pcar to recall anything more than the sound 
of the billows and the foam of the waves upon the 
glittering lakes she had crossed. During nineteen 
years, all Cittholicism is concerned and excited about 
her; and there is she, half heroine, half martyr, giving 
the signal and waving her banner athwart the prison 
bars. A captive, charge her not with conspiring 
against Elizabeth; for, according to her notions of 
Divine right and absolute royalty, between sovereign 
and sovercigii, ^were the one the other’s prisoner, to 
aim at the triumph of her cause is not to plot, it is 
merely to carry on the war. Resides, from the moment 
of Mipry Stuart becoming a prisoner, when we see her 
crushed, deprived of all consolation, infirm—alas ! and 
already prematurely grey; when we hear her, in the 
longest ahd most remarkable of her letters to Elizabeth 
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(8th November, 1582), repeat for the twentieth time : 
“ Without any right and just cause your prison has 
already impaired my person, whereof you will soon 
have the remains should it continue thore much longer, 
and my enemies will not have long^ time to lose in 
satiating their cruelty upon me; my soul alone is still 
my own,—you have not the power to enthrall it; ” 
when we have hearkened to this mixture of pride an’d 
complaint, pity for her gains the mastery, the heart 
has spoken; the sweet charm wherewith she was en¬ 
dowed, and which affects all who approach her, obtains 
the ascendancy and influences us from afar. It is 
neither with the text of a law recorder nor oven by the 
reason of a statesman that we judge her, but with tho 
heart of a cavalier, or, to put it better, of a man. 
Humanity, pity, religion, supreme poetic grace, all 
these invincible and immortal powers are interested in 
her person, and plead for her across tho ages,. At the 
moment of her death she said to old Melville, “ Con¬ 
vey the news that I die firm in my religion, a true 
Catholic, a true Scotchwoman, a true Frenchwoman." 
All the faiths, all the patriotic feelings and the 
nationalities here invoked by Mary Stuart have made 
prolonged echo and have responded tc. her with weep¬ 
ing and with love. , 

AVhat, besides, i^ to be reproached to her who, after 
nineteen years’ punishment and of moral torture, sought, 
during the night preceding her execution, in the 
“ Lives of the Saints,” which her maids were accustomed 
to read to her every evening, a great sinner w^om God 
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Tiad forgiven? She paused at the story of the good 
thief, which seemed to her the most assuring example 
of human trust in divine mercy, and which Jane 
Kennedy ^ (one ef her maids) read to her; she said, 
“ He was a gres^t sinner, but not so great as I; I 
beseech our Saviour, in memory of his passion, to 
remember and have mercy uj)on mo, as he had upon 
Him in the hour of his death.” These genuine and 
sincere sentiments, this contrite humility at these 
closing and exalted moments, this perfect intelligence 
and this profound need of pardon, prevent any bygone 
stain from being seen except through tears. 

Thus felt old Etienne I’asquier. Having to recount 
the death of Mary Stuart in his Itesearches, he 
contrasts it with the tragic story of the Constable 
de Saint-Pol and of the Constable de Bourbon, 
which had produced in him a mixture of clash¬ 
ing sentiments ; he says, “ But as to that about 
which I shall now discourse, it seems to me to 
excite only tears, and, peradventuro, can the man 
be found who, in reading it, would not pardon his 
eyes ? ” 

M. Mignet, who has been obliged to deal with every¬ 
thing as a historian and who could spare but little 
space f^r emotion, has excellently explained and sifted 
the different phases of Mary Stuart’s captivity and of the 
springs in action at various moments; more especially 
has ho thrown a now light, by means of Spanish 
documents from the archives at Simancas, on the very 
slow preparations for the undertaking in which Philip 
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the Second embarked, on that abortive and tardy 
crusade which was not determined upon till after 
Mary Stuart’s death, and which ended in the pompous 
shipwreck of the Invincible Armada. , 

Ilowever, on quitting this brilliant and stormy 
episode in the history of the Sixteenth century, now 
so powerfully and judiciously set forth, still full of 
these times of violence, of treason, and of iniquity, and 
without being so innocent as to believe that humanity 
has finally put an end to similar acts, we are never¬ 
theless ready to congratulate ourselves, to rejoice at 
living in times of an improved and a more refined 
public morality; we repeat to ourselves with Sieur 
de Tavannes, at the moment when he narrated in his 
Memoirs this life and this death of Mary Stuart; 
“ Happy are they who live in a settled State, where 
good and evil are rewarded and punished according to 
their deserts ! ” Happy arc the ages and the societies 
where a fixed general morality and a human respect 
for opinion prevail; where even the boldest are hindered 
by the penal code, but chiefly owing to the perpetual 
control of publicity, from indulging in those criminal 
resolutions which each mortal heart, if left to itself, is 
ever prone to engender. 
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TN all ages there have been treatises designed to 
^ form the Honest Man, the Complete Gentleman, 
the Courtier when mankind lived only for courts, 
the Accomplished Cavalier. If, in succeeding ages, 
we reopen these various treatises on manners and good 
breeding, we discover at the first glance passages as 
antiquated as the modes and fashions of our fathers; 
the pattern hds evidently changed. Yet, after a care¬ 
ful examination, if the book has been written by a 
sensible person who has known man as he really is, we 
shall stiU find something profitable in the study of 
these models which have been oficred to bygone 
generations. The Letters addressed by Lord Chester¬ 
field to his son, (Which comprise an entire course of 
behaviour and knowledge of the world, are specially 
interesting, insomuch as he in no wise thought of 
exhibiting a model, but only wished to train up an 
excellent pupil privately. They are confidential letters 
which hav« been suddenly brought to light, and which 
have disclc&ed all the secrets and ingenious artifices of 
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paternal solicitude. If, when perusing them now, we 
are'struck with the excessive importance accorded to 
accidental and transient particulars, to pure details of 
costume, none the less are we struck with the enduring 
portion, that pertaining to human ohscryation in all ages; 
and this latter portion is far more considerable than 
might he believed after a first and superficial ghince. 
In concerning himself about the son whom he desired 
lo constitute a worthy member of society. Lord Chester¬ 
field has not produced a treatise on Duties like Cicero; 
but ho has loft letters which, by their mixture ol' 
correctness and ease, by certain light traits, insensibly 
united with serious graces, very fairly hold a place 
between the Memoirs of the Chevalier de Grammont and 
Telemaehm. 

Before discussing them in some detail it is neces¬ 
sary to know a little about Lord Chesterfield, one of 
the most brilliant spirits of England in his^ day, and 
one of those most allied to France. Philip Dormer 
Stanhope, Viscount Chesterfield, was born in Loudon 
on the 22nd of September, 1694, the same year as 
Voltaire. Descended from an illustrious stock, he 
know its value, and he desired to uphold its honour; 
but yet it was not easy for him to refrain from laugh¬ 
ing at genealogical pretensions carried to exce|8. In 
order to shield himself against this once for all, 
he had placed among his ancestral portraits two 
old pictures of a man and a woman: at the bottom 
of the one he wrote, Adam of Stanhope; and at the 
bottom of the other, Eve of Stanhope. Thus, while 
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stickling for tlie honour, he cut short chimerical pre¬ 
tensions. 

His father did not pay any attention to his educa¬ 
tion ; he was committed to the care of his grandmother, 
Lady Halifax. ^He early felt a longing to excel and ho 
first in everytliing; this desire he would have wished, at 
a later period, to excite in his eon’s heart, and it is one 
which, for good and for ovil, is the principle of every 
great deed. He was not guided in early youth like 
his son; more than once he deceived himself as to the 
objects of his emulation, and was taken with false 
honour. He confesses that at a period of inexperience 
ho gave way to indulgence in wine and other excesses, 
to which moreover he was not naturally prone; hut it 
tickled his vanity to hear himself called a man of pleasure. 
So also with respect to gaming, which ho thought a 
necessary ingredient in the composition of a young 
man of fine figure ; he began by plunging into it with¬ 
out passion, hut could not draw hack at once, and for 
a long time impaired his fortune by it. He told his 
son: “ Take warning then by them [his errors]; choose 
your pleasures for yourself, and do not let them be 
imposed upon you.” 

This desire tp excel and to distinguish himself did not 
always^ take such a wrong turning, and lie frequently 
directed it judiciously ; his earliest studios were the 
best. Entered at the University of Cambridge, he 
learned everything taught there—civil law, philosophy; 
he attended the mathematical lectures of the eminent 
bUod Saunderson. He read Greek fluently, and gave 
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an account in French of his progress to his old teacher, 
M. Joimeau, a French refugee clergyman. Lord 
Chesterfield learned our language in childhood from 
a Norman nurserymaid who had charge of him. 
AVhen, in 1741, he visited Paris for the last ^ime, M. 
de Fontcnellc, having noticed something of a Nprman 
accent in his pronunciation, mentioned this to him and 
asked whether he had not first acquired French from a 
native of that province; this proved to bo the case. 

After two years’ residence at the University ho 
made the continental tour, according to the custom of 
the young noblemen of his country. Ho visited 
Holland, Italy, France. He wrote from Paris to this 
same M. Jouneau, on the 7th of December, 1714 : “ I 
shall not give you my opinion of tlie French, because 
I am very often taken for one of them; and several have 
paid me the highest possible compliment they think it 
in their power to bestow ; which is: ‘ Sir' you are Just 
like ourselves.’ I shall only tell you that I am 
insolent; I talk a great deal; I am very loud and 
peremptory; I sing and dance as I walk along; and, 
above all, I spend an immense sum in hair, powder, 
feathers, and white gloves.” 

We here perceive the mocking, satirical, and slightly 
supercilious spirit, making a first hit at our expense ; 
he will do justice to our solid qualities later. 

In the Letters to his son he exhibits himself as still 
covered with Cambridge rust, sheepish, embarrassed, 
silent on the first day of his entry into good, society, 
and finally mustering up all his courage to* remark 
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to a fine lady near him : “ Madam, I think it k a 
warm day.” But Lord Chesterfield told his son this, 
in order that he might not be discouraged, and to 
show him how far it might be got over. He talks 
about liimself^to embolden his son, and to attach 
him the more cfosely. I shall carefully refrain 
from taking him at his word in this anecdote. If 
he were embarrassed for a time in society, it must 
have been for a very brief space, and he did not long 
appear so. 

Queen Anne having died. Chesterfield hailed the 
accession of the House of Hanover, whereof he was 
about to become one of the professed champions. At 
first he had a seat in the House of Commons, where 
he started on a good footing. Yet a circumstance, 
trifling in appearance, is said to have kept him in 
check and somewhat paralyzed his eloquence. A 
member of’the House, undistinguished by any other 
first-rate talent, possessed that of imitating and 
mimicking to perfection the speakers to whom he 
replied. Chesterfield was weak enough to have a 
dread of ridicule, and ho kept more silent on certain 
occasions than he would have wished to do, through 
fear of beingf parodied by his fellow-member and 
oppon^t. He soon inherited a peerage by hie 
father’s death and entered the House of Lords, the 
scope of which was better adapted to the graceful¬ 
ness, the delicacy, and the urbanity of his elo¬ 
quence.* He drew no comparison, however, between 
the two* theatres as regards the importance of their 
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debates, and the political influence which might he 
acquired in them. At a later time he said of Pitt, 
when that great orator consented to enter the House 
of Peers with the title of Earl of Chatham; “ To 
withdraw, in the fulness of his ^ower, and in the 
utmost gratification of his ambition, from the House 
of Commons (which procured him his power and 
which alone could ensure it to him), and to go into 
that Hospital of Incurables, the House of Lords, is a 
measure so unaccountable, that nothing but proof posi¬ 
tive could have made me believe it: but true it is.” 

It is not my duty to estimate here the political 
career of Lord Chesterfield. Were I to venture, 
however, to pass judgment on it as a whole, I should 
say that his ambition therein was never wholly satis¬ 
fied, and that the brilliant distinctions which tilled his 
public life veiled, at bottom, many baffled wishes 
and the miscarriage of many hopes. Twice, In the two 
decisive circumstances of his political life, he broke 
down. Young and in the first glow of ambition, he 
had early staked everything on the side of the pre¬ 
sumptive heir to the throne, who became George the 
Second; ho was among those who, upon the accession 
of this Prince (1727), might best count qn his favour 
and on a share of power. But this clever man, while 
desiring to turn towards the rising sun, did not know 
how to trim his sails properly; for a long time pre¬ 
viously he had paid court to the Prince’s mistress, 
thinking her destined to possess influence, and 1^ had 
neglected the lawful wife, the future Queen*who. 
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besides, alone enjoyed real credit. Queen Caroline 
never forgave him; this was the first check to Lord 
Chesterfield’s political fortune, ho being then thirty- 
three ycars®old and in the full tide of expectations. 
He was in too great a hurry and he took the wrong 
road. Robert 'W'alpole, less agile and less eager in 
appearance, had laid his plans and calculated better. 

Thrown conspicuously into the ranks of the Opposi¬ 
tion, especially since 1732, the period when he had to 
resign his places at court. Lord Chesterfield laboured 
with all his might during ten years to upset Walpole’s 
Administration, which did not fall till 1742. Yet even 
then he did not attain to power, and he remained 
excluded from the new arrangements. When, how¬ 
ever, ho entered the Administration two years after¬ 
wards, in 1744, firstly as Ambassador to the Hague 
and Lord Lieutenapt of Ireland, next as Secretary of 
State and' member of the Cabinet (1746-1748), it was 
by a title more specious than substantial. In short, 
though always a leading politician in his country, 
whether as one of the heads of the Opposition or as 
a skilful diplomatist. Lord Chesterfield was never a 
ruling minister, nor even a very influential minister. 

He certaiply had the far-seeing glance in politics, 
and ^ those views of the future whicli pertain to an 
expanded mind, but ho undoubtedly possessed far 
more of these qualities than of the persevering patience 
and the practical daily firmness so necessary to mem¬ 
bers £)f a government. It might be said with truth of 
him, Us of Rochefoucauld, that politics chiefly served to 
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form a finished moralist out of an incomplete man of 
action. 

In 1744, when but fifty years old, his political ambi¬ 
tion seemed to bo already partially exhausted; his health 
was sufficiently broken to predispose him towaAls re¬ 
tirement. And besides, we now ]rhow*the object of 
his secret ideal and of his real ambition. Prior to his 
marriage he had a natural son, about 17(32, by a 
French lady (Madam du Bouchet) whom he had met in 
Holland, and to this son ho was most tenderly attached. 
He wrote to him with perfect sincerity: “From the 
time that you have had life, it has been the principal 
and favourite object of mine to make you as perfect 
as the imperfections of human nature will allow.” 
All his desires, all his fond and earthly j)rediloctions, 
were directed to the education of this son, and, when 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, or Secretary of State at 
London, ho found time to write to him‘long and 
detailed letters, to guide him in his minutest* doings, 
to perfect him in solidity and polish. 

The Chesterfield whom we chiefiy love to study is 
therefore a man of wit and of experience, who had 
devoted himself to business and essayed all the parts of 
political life only in order to learn their smallest 
details, and to*tell us the result; it is he who, from 
his youth, was the friend of Pope and of Bolinglnoke, 
the introducer of Montesquieu and of Voltaire into 
England, the correspondent of Fontenelle and of 
Madam de Tcncin ; he whom the Academy of Inscrip¬ 
tions admitted among its members, who combined the 
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spirit of tKb two nations, and who, in more than one 
sparkling Essay, but especially in the Letters to his son,, 
exhibits himself to ns as a moralist alike amiable and 
consummate^ and one of the masters of life. It is the 
RocheVoucauld of England whom we are studying. 

Montesquieu, alter the publication of the Spirit of 
Lam, wrote to Abb4 de Guasco, then in England: 
“ Tell my Lord Chesterfield that nothing is so flatter¬ 
ing to me as his approbation, yet that, since he is 
reading my work for the third time, he will only be 
the better able to inform me what to correct and 
rectify in it; nothing could be more instructive to me 
than his remarks and his criticism.” It is Chesterfield 
who, speaking one day to Montesquieu about the readi¬ 
ness of the French for revolutions, and their impatience 
of gradual reform, uttered the phrase which sum- 
raari;!es all our history: “You Frenchmen know how 
to make barricades, but you never will erect barriers.” 

Lord Chesterfield certainly enjoyed Voltaire; ho said 
concerning the Age of Louis XIV.: “Lord Boling- 
broke had taught me how history should be read; 
Voltaire shows me how it should bo written.” Yet, at 
the same time, with the practical sense in which clever 
men on the^ other side of the Channel are rarely 
wanting, he was conscious of Voltaire’s rashnesses and 
disapproved of them. When old and entirely retired 
from the world, ho wrote to a French lady: “ Your 
good authors are my principal resource; Voltaire charms 
me particular, his impiety excepted, with which 
he cailnot help interspersing all he writes and which 
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he would do hotter to suppress entirely*, since in the 
long run one ought not to trouble the established order 
of things. Let each one think as he pleases, or rather 
as he can, but lot him not disclose hi> ideas when 
they are of a kind to disturb the peace of socict;^.” 

WTaat he said in the foregoing palsage in 1768, 
Chesterfield had already said more than twenty-five 
years previously, when writing to Cr4billon the 
younger—a strange correspondent and a strange con¬ 
fidant in matters of morality. This also related to 
Voltaire, and to his tragedy of Mahomet, and the 
bold things in it. He wrote to Crebillon; “What 
I do not pardon him for, and what is unpardonable, 
is his desire to propagate a doctrine as pernicious 
to domestic society as it is opposed to the common 
religion of all countries. I strongly doubt whether 
it is permissible for a man to write against the wor¬ 
ship and belief of his country, even if he be fully 
persuaded of their errors, on account of the* 'trouble 
and disorder it might cause ; but I am quite sure that 
it is in no wise permissible to attack the foundations 
of morality, and to break necessary bonds which are 
already too weak: to keep men to their duty.” 

In speaking thus. Chesterfield was uud«‘ no mistake 
as to the great*inconsistency of Voltaire. This incon¬ 
sistency, expressed in a few words, is as follows: it 
18 that Voltaire, who readily chose to consider men 
as fools or as children, and who had not a sufficient 
stock of mirth wherewith to rally th§m, at thq same 
time placed loaded weapons in their hands, vt^thout 
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disquieting himself about the use they might make of 
them. 

I ought to state that Lord Chesterfield himself has 
been cha^gc(^ by the Puritans of his country with 
having5^' in their opinion, undermined morality in the 
Letters addressed t?) bis son. The rigid Johnson, who, 
besides, was not impartial as regards Lord .Chesterfield, 
and who thought he had reason to complain of him, 
said at the time of the publication of these letters, “that 
they teach the morals of a harlot and the manners of 
a dancing mastci'.” 

Such a judgment is highly unjust, and if Chester¬ 
field, in a particular case, insists so much upon graces 
of manner and ujjon agroeablcness at any cost, it is 
because he has previously provided for the more solid 
parts of education, and his pupil is in no danger what¬ 
ever of erring on the aide which makes a man rcHpcctable, 
but rather on that which renders him amiable. Though 
more tlito one passage in these Letters may seem Tery 
strange wlien proceeding from a father to a son, the 
whole is animated with a true spirit of tenderness 
and of propriety. If Horace had a son, I fancy that 
he would not have spoken otherwise to him. 

The Lcttci’s begin with the A B C of education and of 
instruction. ^'h e first elements of mythology and.of his¬ 
tory hro taught and summarized in French by Chester¬ 
field to his son. I do not at all regret that these early 
letters have been published ; excellent advice is there 
insinuated from^ the outset. Young Stanhope is not 
yet eight when his father prepares the rudiments of 
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rhetoric fitted for his years, and endeatours to instil 
into him fine langnage, and elevation in the mode of 
expressing himsoK. He recommends attention to him 
above all in everything he docs, and imparts full value 
to this word. He tells him th^t attention aibne fixes 
objects in the memory : “There i?\io sfircr mark in the 
world of a little, weak mind (ban inattention. JVhat- 
ever is worth doing at all is worth doing well, and 
nothing can bo done well without attention.” He 
repeats this precept without ceasing, and ho varies its 
applications in proportion as his pupil grows up and is 
in a better condition for understanding its full import. 
Whether pleasure or study be pursued, he wishes evei’y- 
thing that is done to be done well, done thoroughly 
and at the right time, without allowing any other one 
to interfere with it: “ When you read Horace, attend 
to the justness of his thoughts, the ha])pincss of 
his diction, and the beauty of his poetry, •and do not 
think of Puflbndorf, ile Ilomine et Cite; and, \vhen you 
are reading Pufteudorf, do not thir^ of Madam do St. 
Germain; nor of Puffendorf when you are. talking to 
Madam de St. Germain.” Yet this free and stern sub¬ 
jection of thought to the commands of the will is only 
fitted for very great or very good minds. 

M. E,oyer.*0ollard was wont to say, “ that respect in 
the moral order and attention in the intellectual* order 
of things was what was most lacking in our day.” 
Lord Chesterfield would have been capable of uttering 
this phrase in a less solenm manner. . He was not 
long in feeling what was wanting in the child he 

D 
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wished'to train, and who formed the occupation and 
object of his life. He said to him, “In the strict 
scrutiny which I have made into you, I have (thank 
God) hitherto,not discovered any vice of the heart, or 
any po(^liar weakness of the head; but I have dis¬ 
covered laziness^ inattention, indifference; faults which 
are only pardonable in old men, who, in the decline 
of life, when health and spirits fail, have a kind of 
claim to that sort of tranquillity. But a young man 
should be ambitious to shine and excel.” Now, it is 
precisely this sacred fire, this spark, which made an 
Achilles, an Alexander, and a Cicsar t/io fint in what¬ 
ever they undertook; it is this device of great hearts 
and eminent men of every sort, which nature had 
originally omitted to put into the honest but essen¬ 
tially mediocre mind of the little Stanhope. His father 
told him, “ You appear to want that ririda vis animi, 
which spurs and excites moat young men to please, to 
shine, to' excel.” Again, he tolls him that at his age 
he would have been ashamed were another to know his 
lesson better, or to have been before him in a game, and 
that he would have had no rest till he had regained 
the advantage. All this short Course of education by 
letters possesses a kind of sustained dramatic interest: 
we follow there the attempt of a fine, laistinguished, 
energetic disposition, as was that of Lord Chesterfield, 
contending with an honest but indolent disposition, 
with a soft and sluggish character, from which he will 
at all costs educe a finished, an amiable, original 
masterpiece, and out of which he did not, after dl, 
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succeed in forming anything save a sort of passable 
and estimable copy. What sustains and what almost 
touches the reader, in this struggle where so much art 
is expended and where the perpetual co^msel similar at 
bottom constantly recurs in so n\^ny different Aapes, is 
the true, paternal affection which dnimfetes and inspires 
the considerate and excellent teacher, now as patient as 
he is lively, abounding in expedients and adroitness, 
never disheartened, inexhaustible in sowing elegances 
and graces in this barren soil. Not that this son, 
the object of so much culture and zeal, was in any wise 
unworthy of his father. It has been asserted that 
there never was any one more lumpish and dull than 
he; and a harsh phrase to this effect is quoted from 
Johnson. These are caricatures which outstrip truth. 
According to more impartial testimony, it appears that 
Mr. Stanhope, without being a pattern of grace, had^ 
in reality, the air of a well-trained, polished, present¬ 
able man. But do you not feel that it was fliis which 
was so disheartening P It would even have been prefer¬ 
able to have almost utterly faded and to have merely 
succeeded in producing an original in an opposite 
sense, whereas to have merely succeeded, with so much 
care and at such a cost, in producing an insignificant 
and ordinary man of the world, one of those upon 
whom the only judgment that can be passed is that 
there is nothing to be said about him, was a ground for 
really despairing, and grieving over his performance, 
if he had not been a father. ^ 

Lord Chesterfield had thought of France in the first 
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place for rubbing the rust o^his son, and for giving him 
that affability which cannot be acquired later. In 
familiar letters written to a Parisian lady, Madam de 
Monconscil, it ^s seen that he had thought of sending 
him thitincr from his childhood. He wrote to this friend, 
“ I have a boy ^fho iSnow thirteen years old. I freely 
confess to j^ou that he is not legitimate; but his mother 
was well born, and was kinder to me than I deserved. 
As for the boy, perhaps it is partiality, but I think him 
amiable: ho has a pretty face; he has much spright¬ 
liness, and, I think, intelligence, for his age. He 
speaks French perfectly, ho knows a good deal of Latin 
and Greek, and he has ancient and modem history at 
his fingers’ ends. He is at school at present; but as 
they never dream here of improving the morals or the 
manners of young people, and they arc almost all 

awkward and unpolished boobies, in short, such as you 

• 

see them when they come to Paris at the age of twenty 
or twenty-one, I do not wish my boy to remain here 
to acquire that bad style; hence it is that I think of 
‘sending him to Paris when he is fourteen.... As I love 
the child extremely, and pride myself upon making 
something of him, as I believe that he has the stuff in 
him, my idea is to unite in him what has never been 
found in one person before, I mean, what «is best in the 
^wo naVions.” 

And ho enters into the details of his projects and of 
the means he purposes employing: an Fnglish tutor 
every morning, a French teacher in the afternoons, 
aided afiove all by the \ fashionable world and good 
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company. The war which occurred between France 
and England postponed this project of Parisian educa¬ 
tion, and the young man did not make his first 
appearance in Paris till -1751, at the age of nineteen, 
after having finished his tours in'^witiit^larid, dermany, 
and Italy. 

Everything has been arranged by the most attentive 
of fathers for his success and welcome on this new 
scene. The young man lodges with M. de la Gueri- 
niere at the Academy ; he studies there in the morn¬ 
ing, and the rest of his time he must devote to society. 
This indulgent father writes to him that “ pleasure is 
now the principal remaining part of your education. 
It will soften and polish your manners; it will make 
you pursue and at last overtake the Qmm." But, on 
this last head, he shows himself exacting, and will give 
no quarter. He always recurs to the gmeen, for 
without them every effort is vain: he exelajms, “ If 
they do not come to you willingly, ravish them.” He 
speaks of them quite at his ease, as if in order to know 
how to cultivate them, it were not necessary to possess 
them first. 

Three ladies, the friends of his father, are particu¬ 
larly charged with superintending ani guiding this 
young man at his first appearance: these {ye his 
titular governesses', Madam de Monconseil, Lady Her- 
vey, and Madam de Bocage. But the female in¬ 
troducers only appear to be necessary at the begin¬ 
ning : the young man must afterwards proceed alone, 
and must choose some charming and more intimate 
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guide. On the delicate subject of women, Lord Ches¬ 
terfield breaks the ice. He says, “ I will not address 
myself to you upon this subject, either in a religious, a 
moral, or a parental style. I will even lay aside my 
age, renmmber jouri^and speak,to you as one man of 
pleasure, if he had parts too, would speak to another.” 
And he expresses himself accordingly, inducing the 
young man as much as he can to form decent arrange¬ 
ments and prefer delicate pleasures, in order to turn 
him from loose and coarse habits. Ilis maxim is, 
“ that a decent arrangement well becomes a man of 
pleasure.” All his morality on this head is summed 
up in Voltaire’s line, “ 11 n’est jamais de mat en bonne 
eompagnie ”—there is never evil in good company. It 
is at these passages in particular that the modesty of 
the serious Johnson is put to the blush ; ours contents 
itself with smiling. 

The grave and gay are mingled at every instant in 
these Letters. Marcel, the dancing-master, is very 
often recommended; Montesquieu not less so. Abbe 
de Guasco, a sort of toady to Montesquieu, is a usefiil 
person to serve as an introducer here and there. 
Chesterfield writes, “Letween you and me, he has 
more knowledge than parts; but a clever man knows 
how tojurn everything to account, and ever^ody is good 
for something. President Montesquieu is, in every 
sense, a most useful acquaintance ; he has parts joined 
to great reading and knowledge of the world. Draw from 
this fountain as much as you can.” 

The authors whom Chesterfield chiefly recommends 
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at this period, and who recur the mosf -freqitbntly in 
his counsels, arc La Bochefoucauld and La Bruyerc: 
“ If you read, in the morning, some of La Rochefou¬ 
cauld’s maxims, consider thorn, examine^them well, and 
compare them with the real characters you sheet with 
in the evening. Read La Bruy^r’e in the morning, and 
see in the evening whether his pictures are like.” 
But these excellent guides could have no other utility 
in themselves than that of a geographical map. With¬ 
out direct observation and experience they would be 
useless, aud even lead to blundering as greatly as 
a goograpliical map would do, if one wished to seek 
therein a full acquaintance with towns and i>roviiices. 
Better read one man than ten books: “ the world is a 
country which nobody ever yet knew by description; 
one must travel through it one’s self to be acquainted 
svith it.” 

Here are some precepts or remarks whieh are worthy 
of the masters of human morality:—“ The fnost essen¬ 
tial of all knowledge, I mean the knowledge of the 
world, is never acquired without great attention; and 
I know a great many aged persons who, after having 
liad an extensive acquaintance, are still mere children 
in the knowledge of the world.” “ Human nature is 
the same a& over the world; but its operations are so 
varied by education and habit, that one must see it in 
aU its dresses to be intimately acquainted with it.” 

“Almost all men are born with every passion to 
some extent, but there is hardly a man who has not 
a dominant passion to which the others arff subordi- 
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nate. I)iscov(!r this dominant passion in every indi¬ 
vidual ; search into the recesses of his heart, and 
observe the different effects of the same passion in 
different peopto; and when you have found the 
ma8ter-p*S8ion of a inj^p, remember never to trust him 
whore that passfoa is concerned.” “If you would 
particularly gain the good affection and 'friendship of 
particular people, whether men or women, endeavour 
to find out their predominant excellency, if they have 
one, and their prevailing weakness, which everybody 
has ; and do justice to the one, and something more, than 
Justice to the other." 

“ Women have, in general, but one object, which 
is their beauty; upon which scarce any flattery is too 
gross for them to follow.” 

“Women, w’ho are either indisputably beautiful, or 
indisputably ugly, are best flattered upon the score of 
their undersbinding.” 

Again, a's touching women, if he seem disdainful at 
times, ho makes amends for this elsewhere ; and, more¬ 
over, whatever he may think of them, ho does not 
suffer his son to revile them to excess: “ You seem 
to think, that, from Ece downwards, they have done a 
groat deal of mischief. As for that Lady, I give her 
up to you ; but, since her time, history wffl'fhform you, 
‘that me& have done more mischief in the world than 
women; and, to say the truth, I would not advise you 
to trust either more than is absolutely necessary. But 
this I advise you to, which is never to attack whole 
bodies ofuny kind.” 
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“ Individuals forgive sometimes; but- Lodites and 
societies never do.” 

In general, Chesterfield recommends circumspection 
to his son and a kind of prudent neutrality, even as 
regards the impostors or fools ^ith ivhich ty<e world 
swarms. “ Their enmity is the next dangerous thing 
to their friendship.” This is not the morality cither of 
Cato or of Zeno, it is that of Alcibiades, of Aristippus, 
or of Atticus. 

Concerning religion; he says, in reply to some decided 
opinion his son had expressed, “ Every man’s reason 
is, and must be, his guide; and I may as well expect 
every man should be of my size and complexion as 
that he should reason just as I do.” 

In all things he thinks it proper to know and love 
the good and the best, but not to become their cham¬ 
pion towards and against every one. It is necessary 
to learn, even in literature, to tolerate the* weaknesses 
of others. “ Let them quietly enjoy their effors, both 
in taste and religion.” Oh ! how far removed is such 
wisdom from the rude task of criticism, as we exe¬ 
cute it. • 

Yet ho does not counsel falsehood : he is precise in 
this matter. His precept is the following:—Do not 
tell everythin^, but never lie. He frequently repeats, 
“ You may always observe that the greatest fools are 
the greatest liars. For my own part, I judge of every 
man’s truth by his degree of understanding.” 

One sees that he can easily pass from grave to gay. 
He constantly requires from the mind somethiifg solid 
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and refined,* gentleness in manner, energy at bottom. 
Lord Chesterfield truly understood the gravity of 
France, and -every fruitful and threatening tendency 
of the Eighteteth centiuy. According to him, “l)uclos, 
in his •’Reflections,’ Jaas observed, and very truly, that 
' a germ of remhi is beginning to demlope in France.’'' 
Chesterfield adds, “ This I foresee, that before the end 
of this century the trade of both king and priest will 
not bo half so good a one as it has been.” In the year 
1750, he clearly foretold our Kevolution. 

He warns his son, in the first place, against the 
notion that the French arc purely frivolous. “ The 
colder northern nations generally look upon France as 
a whistling, singing, dancing, frivolous nation: this 
notion is very far from being a true one, though many 
petits maltres by their behaviour seem to justify it; but 
those very petits maitrcs, when mellowed by age and 
experience,"very often turn out very able men.” The 
ideal, acebrding to him, would consist in uniting the 
merits of the two nations; but he seems, in such a 
combination, to lean still to the side of France. “ I 
have often saifl, and do think, that a Frenchman who, 
with a fund of virtue, learning, and good sense, has 
the manners and good-breeding of his country, is the 
perfection of human nature.” 

In *his own person he fairly enough combines the 
advantages of the two nations, with a trait, however, 
which is really that of his race. There is imagina¬ 
tion evfn in his wit. Hamilton himself possesses this 
distinefive trait, and imports it into French wit. 
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Ikcon, tte great moralist, is almost a poet in’expres¬ 
sion. As mucli cannot be said of Chesterfield, and yet 
he has more imagination in the sallies and the ex¬ 
pression of his mind than is to be met ^ith in Saint- 
Evremond and our acute moralists in genial. Ho 
resembles, in this respect, his friend Muntcsquieu. 

If, in the “ Letters to his Son,” we could, without 
being strait-laced, point out some things of rather 
doubtful morality, we might indicate, as compensation, 
very serious and wholly admirable passages, where ho 
speaks of Cardinal de Eetz, of Mazarin, of Bolingbroke, 
of Marlborough and of many others. It is a rich 
book : not a page of it can be read without our having 
to remember some happy observation. 

Lord Chesterfield destined this beloved son for 
diplomacy; at first ho found some obstacles to bis 
views in reasons drawn from illegitimacy of birth. 
To cut short objections, he made his son enter Parlia¬ 
ment : this was the surest way to overcome tHe scruples 
of the Court. Mr. Stanhope hesitated for a moment 
during his maiden sjieech, and was obliged to have 
recourse to his notes. He did not fac6 the ordeal of 
public speaking a second time. It appears that he 
succeeded better in diplomacy, in tjj^ose secondary 
parts wher? solid merit suffices. He filled the post 
of Envoy extraordinary at the Court of Dresden; 
but his health, always delicate, was prematurely 
impaired, and his father had the sorrow of seeing 
him die first, when, barely thirty-six yearj^ of age 
( 1768 ). 
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At ttis pbriod Lord Chesterfield lived wholly re¬ 
tired from the world, owing to his infirmities, the 
most distressing of which, for him, was complete 
deafness. M()htcsquieu, whose sight was failing, had 
told hint, previously, ^ I know how to hem blindness,” 
But ho admitted that he was unable to say as much ; 
he knew not liow to boar being deaf. ITo corresponded 
all the more with his friends, even with those in 
France. Tie remarked, “The interchange of letters is 
the conversation of deaf peojde, and the only link 
which connects them with society.” He found his last 
consolation in his pj-etty country-house at Blackheath, 
which, moreover, lie had baptized with the French 
name of Bahiok. He occupied himself with gardening, 
and with the cultivation of his melons and of his pine¬ 
apples : he liked to vegetate in company tcith them. 
He wrote to a French lady friend (September, 1753), 
“I havo^ vegetated liere all this year, without pleasures 
and without troubles: my age and deafness forbid the 
former; my philosophy, or perhaps my temperament 
(for in this one is often mistaken), secure mo against 
the hitter. I always get as much as I can out of the 
quiet amusements of gardening, walking, and reading, 
and in return .(pr this I await death, without desiring or 
fearing it.” 

Ho undertook no more important works, feeling 
himself too much worn out to do so; but he sent some 
pleasant Essays to a periodical, The World. These 
Essays jvell maintiiin his reputation for finesse and 
urbanitjf. Yet nothing approaches the work which he 
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did not consider one—those “ Letters,” wfi,ich he never 
counted upon any one reading, and which now consti¬ 
tute the foundation of his literary fortune, 

nis old age, rather premature, lastc/1 long. His 
mind sported with this sad theinp in an hundyd ways. 
Speaking of himself and one of hii.» frienus—Lord 
Tyrawley, equally old and infirm—he said, “ Tyrawley 
and myself have been dead these two years, but we do 
not wish it to bo known.” 

Voltaire, who, while pretending that ho was always 
dying, had continned much younger, wrote this 
pleasant letter to him on the 24th Oefober, 1771, 
signed Thr old Inmlid of Femey :—“ Enjoy an liononr- 
able old ago, after having passed through the trials 
of life. Exercise your mind, and preserve your 
bodily health. Out of five senses which we have in 
common, you have but one which is enfeebled; and 
toy Lord Huntingdon assures me you hjivc a good 
digestion, which is well wmrih a pair of cars. • 'Perhaps 
it will full to me to decide whether it is the more sad 
to be deaf or blind, or to be unable to digest. I can 
judge of those three conditions with understanding; 
but "for a long time I have not dared decide about 
trifles, still less about such important things. I con¬ 
fine myselftftithinking that, if there be sunshine in the 
fine house you have built, you will have en(furable 
moments; this is all that can be hoped for at our time 
of life, Cicero wrote a beautiful treatise on old age, 
but he never confirmed his book by facts; his closing 
years were very miserable. You have lived longer and 
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more happil^than he. You hare had nothing to do 
either with perpetual dictators or triumvirs. Your lot 
has been, an<^ still is, one of the most desirable in the 
great lottery vhere winning numbers are so rare, and 
whoreiri^the first prize^ of uninterrupted happiness has 
never yCT beeiw drawn by anybody. Your philosophy 
has never been disturbed by the chimeras which have 
sometimes turned pretty strong heads. You have 
never been, in ani/ leatj, either a charlatan or the dupe of 
clmdatans, and this T hold to be a very uncommon 
merit, which contributes to the shadow of felicity 
that can be enjoyed in this short life.” 

Lord Chesterfield died on the 24th of March, 1773. 
In calling attention to this charming Course of worldly 
education, we have not thought it out of place, even in 
a democracy, to take lessons in manners and politeness, 
and to receive them from a man whose name is so closely 
linked with,the names of Montesquieu and Yoltaire; 
who, !noi}e than any of his countrymen in his day, 
manifested a singular liking for our nation; who appre¬ 
ciated, more perhaps than was reasonable, our amiable 
qualities; who was conscious of our solid qualities, and 
of whom it might be said, as full praise, that he was a 
French wit, if he had not introduced, even into his 
fervour and -vivacity of sally, an indesKibable dash 
of imagination and colouring leaving on him the 
stamp of his race. 
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ITIIIERE are foreign names wHch, in some respects, 
belong to or at least closely concern France. In 
the Eightoenth century there were several which have 
been welcomed and almost adopted by us at certain 
times ; an entire list of them might be compiled from 
Bolingbroke down to Franklin. In naming these two, 
I have named two great inoculators in the moral and 
philosophical order of things; but Bolingbroke in 
exile, and arriving at the commencement of the cen¬ 
tury, influenced a few only ; whereas Franklin, arriv¬ 
ing later and at a period of general ferment, acted 
upon a great many. The history of ideas and of 
opinion, during the years which preceded the French 
Revolution, would be incomplete if one did not pause 
to study Frsijklin. I shall endeavour t» do this, with 
the help of some works recently published aboi’i; him, 
and, above all, by giving a direct hearing to himself.* 
Franklin wrote his Memoirs, which unfortunately 

* See the last and the only complete edition of his works, published 
by Mr. Jared Sparks, at Boston (10 volumes, 1840). 
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ho did not fijksh. . The first part, addressed to his son, 
was written during his stay in England, in 1771; he 
therein supply'os a detailed and private history of him¬ 
self up to the \iige of twenty-five. The important affairs 
with w^'ch he soon, became increasingly occupied, 
having deprived' him of all leisure, he did not resume 
his narrative till entreated to do so by some friends 
during his residence at Passy in 1781. This second 
part of his Memoirs, which exhibits him busied with 
matters of public interest and with the political con¬ 
cerns of Pennsylvania, extends to the time of his first 
mission to England (1757), when, already fifty-one 
years of age^, he was charged by his countrymen to go 
thither and ujdiold their interests against the de¬ 
scendants of Penn, who W'erc taking unfair advantage 
of their rightl. From that time, we have only frag¬ 
mentary narratives and the Correspondence, which, 
in truth, is now most complete and satisfactory in 
every wity. However, the judicious, acute, and estim¬ 
able guide docs not lead us by the hand to the end, 
and that is a drawback. Yet the two parts of the Me¬ 
moirs we possess are quite sufficient to place the whole 
man before us, and to form one of the most original 
and most profitable sorts of reading that is.to be ob¬ 
tained of this I'amiliar and entirely moden^ kind. 

Fratklin is one of the men most appropriately named, 
and who has best justified his name; for the word 
franklin originally means a free man, a freeholder 
leading a natural and rural life on his own little 
estate. * His family originally belonged to the coxmty 
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of Northampton, and there possessed a sAall property 
for at least three hundred years, to which was added the 
produce of a smithy. ^ These blacksmitll-farmers were 
Protestants of the old stock; they nad remaiued 
staunch to the Anglican creed* even during^he per¬ 
secuting reign of Queen Mary. Towards the end of the 
reign of Charles the Second both an uncle of Franklin 
and his father adopted the doctrines of some Noncon¬ 
formist preachers. Franklin’s father emigrated at an 
early age, in 1G82, and carried his wife and cliildren 
to New England, in America. lie settled in Boston. 
Benjamin Franldin was born there on the 17th of 
January, 170G, being the last boy of a numerous family; 
he had but two sisters younger than himself, and had 
altogether sixteen brothei-s or sisters by two diderent 
marriages. His father, who was a dyer in England, 
turned soap and candle maker at Boston. At first, he 
had tliought of devoting Benjamin to thS service of 
the Clmrch, as being the, tenth of his family ;* but the 
smalluess of his means hindering this, he merely 
placed him in his own trade, employing him to cut 
wicks and to fill moulds with fallow. Young Franklin 
had a marked inclination for the sea: he would have 
found there a career well fitted for exercising his 
qualities of Ifardihood, of prudence and of constant 
observation. His father was opposed to it. This 
parent, a simple artisan, was, according to his son, a 
man of great sense and solid mind, a good judge in 
every matter of private and general interest, where 
prudence was requisite. His opinion carried* much 
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weight,' and people of the locality did not omit to 
consult him when necessary. He died at the age of 
eighty-nine, (ind Franklin’s igother died at eighty- 
five. Bcnjankn, in his early humble station, belonged 
thercforiy to a vigorous and healthy race; he was its 
emancipated offshoot, and he perfected it in himself. 

This emancipation of his understanding docs not 
seem to have suffered any constraint or any delay. 
From childhood he had an ardent taste for reading; 
his father’s library, it may he believed, was hardly 
rich or well stocked ; it was chiefly coinposed of reli¬ 
gious controversial works, lie read them; above all 
lie read Plutarch’s Lives, which, by a happy accident, 
were amongst the others. He bought some books 
of travel; rather later, an odd volume of Addison’s 
Spectator fell into his hands and served to improve 
his stylo. Partly recollecting what he had read, partly 
inventing, ho afterwards tried to treat some of the same 
subjects 'in his own fashion; then, comparing them 
with the original, he corrected his mistakes, and at 
times he even thought that, in matters of detail, ho 
was not always beaten. 

When he read this odd volume of the Spectator, 
he was no longer in his father’s shop. The latter, 
perceiving his distaste for the trade off’candle-maker 
and having endeavoured to incline him to some mecha¬ 
nical occu 2 iation, properly so called. (joiner, turner, 
&c.), got him apprenticed to another son, a printer. 
Benja(pin was twelve years old, and he had to serve 
till hef was one-and-twenty. His principal care was 
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to procure books for himself and to fina time to read 
tliem, while duly performing‘his task. About the age 
of sixteen, having read a book recommending the ex¬ 
clusive use of vegetables, he wished to liy this entirely 
vegetable diet as being more philosophic and m^ore econo¬ 
mical. "W^hilst his comrades were ou# of th^ printing- 
office taking their meals, he quickly took his there, 
which ho had frugally prepared with his own hands, 
.and he read during the rest of the time, acquiring 
arithmetic, the rudiments of geometry, above all perus¬ 
ing Locke on the llmnan Understanding, and The Art 
of ThinMng, by Messieurs of the Port Royiil. 

Never did a more vigorous and a healthier mind 
rear itself at less personal cost, and react upon itself 
in a more independent manner, with fewer school- 
prejudices. Let us figure to ourselves what Boston 
or any other town of North America must have been 
at that period. There was a certain State wherein the 
Quakers formed nearly two-thirds of the population: 
the various sects of Presbyterians or Christian Dis¬ 
senters were in the majority. From the first glance 
he cast around him at the congregations which, to a 
greater or lesser extent, had emanated from Calvin, 
Franklin was unable to accept their unnatural and 
crushing ddgmas; he was a freethinker and deist, and 
was so at first with the early fire and longing tb prose- ' 
lytize which are natural to youth. He liked discussing 
these matters, and whetted his dialectical subtlety on 
them; but he gradually cured himself of this. Hav¬ 
ing procured Xenophon’s Memotahle Things o/»Socrates, 
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"he was 'charged with it, and strove to reproduce 
its method; lio admits that sometimes he carried it 
to excess. He, amused himself by getting the person 
with whom he'fconvcrsed to make admissions of which 
the other ^id not forese® the consequences, and he soon 
triumphed over*^the inextricable embarrassment into 
which he had throAvn him. One of the master printers 
under whom he afterwards worked at Philadelphia 
(Keimer) was caught so often in this way, that in the. 
end he refused to reply to the simplest questions from 
Franklin, till he bad first asked him, “ What do you 
intend to infer from that?” This rather scotic and 
sophistical method, from which it does not appear to me 
that Socrates himself was wholly exempt, was one of the 
shortcomings of Franklin’s youth; be gradually cured 
himself of it, confining himself to purposely retaining 
the dubitative form when expressing his meaning, in 
order to avoid appearing dogmatic. He had reflected 
much on 'the manner of convincing men of their own 
interest, and ho had recognised that, in order to do so 
he must not seem too certain and too fixed in his own 
opinion; men approve more easily, and consent more 
readily to accept from you, what they think has been 
partly discovered by themselves. 

Montesquieu, in his Penian Letters, Iffifs spoken of 
one of ’those personages remarkable for a decided and 
dictatorial tone, with whom we are still acquainted. 
Eica writes to Usbek, “ The other day I was at a 
gathering where I saw a very self-satisfied man. In 
a quartfcr of an hour he decided three questions in 
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morals, four historical problems, and ^yo points in 
physics. I have ncyer seen such a universal decider.” 
Franklin was the very opposite of thif| man ; he had 
ended by striking out of his vocabulary the words 
certainly, tmdmibfedly; he said, “I adopt^ instead 
of them, I conceive, T apprehend, or t imagine a thing 
to bo so and so, or it so appears to me at present. 
When another assorted something that I thought an 
error, I denied myself the pleasure of contradicting 
him abruptly, and of showing immediately some ab¬ 
surdity in his proposition ; and in answering I began 
by observing that, in certain cases or circumstances, 
his opinion would be right, but in the present case 
there appeared or seemed to mo some difference, &c. 
I soon found the advantage of this change in my 
maimers ; the conversation I engaged in went on more 
pleasantly. The modest way in which I projicsed my 
opinions procured them a readier reception^ and less 
contradiction ; I had less mortification, when I was 
found to be in the wrong, and I more easily prevailed 
with others to give up their mistakes and join with 
me when I happened to be in the right. And jjiis 
mode, which I at first put on with some violence to 
natural inclination, became at length, easy, and so 
habitual tc^ me, that perhaps for the last fifty years 
no one has ever heard a dogmatical expression escape 
me.” To this precaution, combined with his known 
character for integrity, he attributes the credit he 
obtained among his countrymen with regard to his 
various proposals of general interest. He tells us his 
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secret; the at|;ifice is simple and innocent, it originates 
with Socrates ; let us guard against confounding it, in 
' any case, with ^‘'he falsehood of Ulysses. 

About the year 1720 or 1721 Franklin’s brother 
began to J>rint a newspaper; it was the second which 
appeared in America. Benjamin, who witnessed its 
production, who heard the conversation of those who 
contributed to it with their pens, and who himself had 
a hand in printing it, conceived the idea of supplying 
some articles ; but, rightly feeling that they would be 
contemptuously rejected on account of his youth, if 
t heir author were known, he forwarded them anony¬ 
mously and in a disguised handwriting. The articles 
succeeded; he inwardly rejoiced at this, and kept the 

secret to himself till ho had exhausted what he had to 

• _ 

say. ITowever, his brother was arrested and impri¬ 
soned by order of the Speaker of the General Assembly 
of the Province, for having inserted an Opposition 
political article; ho was only released subject to a prohi¬ 
bition to continue jirinting his newspaper, lie evaded 
this prohibition by making his newspaper appear in 
th^ name of his young brother Benjamin, to whom, 
with this intent and as a matter of form, ho handed his 
indenture canc^dled; nevertheless it was arranged, by a 
new ngj-eemont intended to remain secret^^hat Benja¬ 
min should continue to servo as an apprentice for the 
remainder of his time. Here we have the avowal of 
one of Franklin’s faults, which, in his printer’s phrase, 
ho styled one of the first errata of his life. Maltreated 
by his brother, a violent man, and who sometimes re- 
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sorted to blows, he resolved to leave him on one of 
those days of quarrelling, and, with thisAriew, ho pro¬ 
vided himself with his cancelled indenture, well know¬ 
ing that no one dared to exhibit against Lim the second 
and secret agreement. 

The avowals Franklin makes of hk fault*) (and we 
find three or four of them in those youthful years), 
have a character of sincerity and of simplicity which 
leaves no doubt whatever concerning the disposition ho 
expresses. When Rousseau makes such avowals in his 
Confemom, he almost glories in them at the very time 
he blames himself. Franklin, who, besides, has only 
trifling faults with which to charge himself, accuses 
himself less forcibly, and does not glorify himself at 
all. He says, in a charming way, at the outset of his 
Memoirs, that, if Providence allowed him the choice, 
“he should have no objection to go over the same life 
from its beginning to tho end, requesting only the 
advantage authors have of correcting in a second edi¬ 
tion tho faults of the first.” 

On leaving his brother’s printing-ofiSco, not being 
able to find employment in Boston, he started for New 
York, and went thence to Philadelphia, which beeftme 
the city of his adoption. He arrived there in a deplor¬ 
able enoug^astate, in his working clothed, drenched with 
rain, having z’owed during the voyage; but littis money ■ 
remained in his pocket, and yet he wished to pay 
the boatmen. At first they refused to take anything, 
saying that ho had paid by rowing; he insisted on 
giving about a shilling in coppers. He‘remarks. 
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“Man sometimes more generous when he has little 
money than Ihen he has plenty; perhaps to prevent 
his being thought to have hut little.” He made his 
entry into thJ city carrying three large rolls he had 
just bought, one under each arm, and eating the third; 
in this fashion hapasscd before the house of the father of 
his future wife. Miss Ecad, who was standing at the door, 
and thought that he made a most awkward, ridiculous 
appearance. lie was seventeen years old, and left to 
make his way alone in the world. 

He enters the employment of one of the two printers 
in the city, and soon discovered that these two printera 
had little knowledge of their trade. He was taken 
notice of by the Governor, Sir William Keith. In 
these new countries classes arc not so far apart as in 
old countries. This Governor, who seems to have taken 
a fancy to him, makes him handsome promises and great 
offers underhand to induce him to set up on his own 
account. < ,4fter a year’s stay, Franklin goes on a visit 
to Boston, to obtain his father’s permission to begin 
business ; he is well dressed, has money in his pocket, 
which he rattles before his old fellow-printers when on 
a visit to his brother; the latter cannot forgive him 
for so doing. Franklin’s father, not thinking him 
experienced endugh, and mistrusting a certain turn for 
pamphleteering and satire which he attributed to him, 
refuses to comply with Governor Keith’s letter, never¬ 
theless permits his son to return to Philadelphia. 
Franklin returns thither, and, while remaining a jour¬ 
neyman f)rinter, he continues to give himself up to 
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study and to literary composition; he.ferns 4;lie ac¬ 
quaintance of the young men in tho cifty who, like 
himself, are fond of reading; he carries on a mild- 
courtship with Miss Head; then, being tempted anew 
by the Governor’s promises, who constantly speaks to 
bim about beginning business, ho determihes upon 
making a voyage to England to purchase there the 
materials for a small printing-office. 

lie embarks on this first voyage to England at 
the end of the year 1724; ho was not then nineteen 
years old. He discovers, after arriving, that the pro¬ 
fessed letters of introduction from Governor Keith are 
more snares and mystifications. lie is employed in the 
extensive jirinting-office of Palmer, and afterwards in 
that of Watts, where he perfects himself in his trade, 
and endeavours to improve his fellow-workmen, to 
inculcate a healthier mode of living, a more wholesome 
diet, and teaches them by his example. Moveover, he 
has interviews with some men of letters. "Vfhile com- 
posing, as a printer, Wollaston’s book on the Religion of 
Nature, he formed the notion of writing a short meta¬ 
physical dissertation, in order to refute him on some 
points. This work, of which very few copies were 
struck off, brings him into relation with some free¬ 
thinkers. short, during his eighteen months’ stay 
in London, he launches out in more ways than dne, he 
makes a few blunders, but he also grows rapidly mature 
in practical knowledge of men and of life. 

When leaving Philadelphia, he had become engaged 
to Miss Read, whom he counted upon marrying. "*< One of 
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the bluHderSj one of the errata of his life, is that, at the 
beginning or his stay in London, he writes but a single, 
letter to this young and worthy person, informing her 
that it is improbable ho would soon return to Phila¬ 
delphia : in conscquenoc of this indifference, the young 
girl marfled aiUjther man at her mother’s request, was 
very unhappy at first, and did not become Franklin’s 
wife till some years later, when her first marriage was 
dissolved and she had regained her freedom. 

A leflection dawns upon us here. Franklin’s 
healthy, upright, skilful, frugal, and industrious nature 
is wanting in an ideal, a flower of enthusiasm, of 
love, of tenderness, of sacrifice, all that constitutes the 
Ut.opia and is also the charm and the distinction of 
poetic natures. In what we are about to say of him, 
we do not purpose in any way to lessen or lower, but 
simply to define him. Consider him in love. When 
youug, he .does not experience any irresistible or 
absorbiu|r, sentiment; he sees Miss Head; she suits 
him, he conceives respect and affection for her, but 
wholly subordinated to what is jwssiblo and rational. 
Arrived in England, ho doubts about being able to fulfil 
the engagement ho had entered into, and he honestly 
informs her of this, without being greatly vexed him¬ 
self. lie says, by way of apology, “ 1‘i^'fact, by our 
expeniSis I was constantly kept unable to pay my 
passage.” Later, after he shall have returned to Phila¬ 
delphia, and begun business, and he shall see Miss Read 


sad and melancholy, a widow, or the next thing to one, 
he will* return to her, but only after having missed 
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making another matcli himself, and because»the State of 
cehbqcy appears to him abounding in vice and incon¬ 
veniences.* He will try and repair his lirstj error as well 
as he can, and he will succeed in so doing. Married at 
twenty-four, ho will lind in her for years a tender and 
faithful companion, who will greatly h81p hijh in the 
work of his shop. That is the ideal; do not require more 
from him. When old, having spent a day at Auteuil, 
talking nonsense to Madam Ilolvctius, telling her he 
wished to marry her, and that she was very foolish in 
desiring to remain faithful to her deceased husband, the 
philosopher Helvotius, Franklin wrote a very pretty 
letter the following morning from Passy to his neigh¬ 
bour, wherein he supposes himself to have been trans¬ 
ported in a vision to the Klysian Fields; there he 
meets Helvetius in person, who has married again, and 
who appears greatly surprised that his old companion 
professes to havt; remained faithful to him upon earth. 
Whilst chatting pleasantly with Helvotius,* Iho new 
Madam Helvetius arrives, carrying the nectar and 
ambrosia she had gone to fetch. The playful old man 
continues, “ I recognised her immediately as my 
former American friend, Mrs. Franklin. I claimed 
her, but she answered me coldly, ‘ I was a good wife 
to you for foi*ly years and four months—^nearly half a 

* “ After all, wedlock is the oatiiral shite of man. A bachelor is 
not a complete human being. Ho is like the odd half of a pair of 
scissors, which has not yet found its fellow, and therefore is not even 
half so useful as they might be together.” (Letter from Franklin to 
Mr. Jordain, 18th May, 1787.) He expressed the same thought, with 
slight variations, at every period of his life. * 
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century; let that content you. I have formed a new 
connection acre, which will last for eternity.’ Indig¬ 
nant at this^ refusal of my Eurydice, I immediately 
resolved to quit those ungrateful shades, and return to 
this good world again, to behold the sun and you. 
Here I ‘am—4et us avenge ourselves.” All this is 
cheerful, with the delicate and pointed pleasantry of 
society, hut the underlying sentiment is disclosed. 

There is a flower of religion, a flower of honour, 
a flower of chivalry, which must not be required from 
Franklin. For example, ho is not obliged to under¬ 
stand chivalry, and he never gives himself the slightest 
trouble to do so. When it shall be proposed to found 
the Order of the Cincinnati, ho will oppose it with 
good reason ; but ho will make no exception in favour 
of chivalry considered historically and in the past. 
He will forgot Lord Falkland, that masterpiece of 
delicate and gallant morality grafted on ancient loyalty. 
He will "apply a method of moral arithmetic, he is fond 
of using, to the examination of chivalry; and, starting 
from the principle that “ a man’s son is but half of 
his family, the other half belonging to the family of 
his wife,”—he will prove by figures that, granting 
an unblemished pedigree, there will remain after five 
generations, m the person who inherftj) a title of 
lord, Wy the five hundred and twelfth part*of the 
original noble or cavalier. Thus it is that he reduces 
everything to arithmetic and stem reality, without 
aflhrdin^ any place to human imagination. 

In lilLe manner concerning religion. He will return 
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to it, after liis early backslidings, in a piiicere and 
touching way : I do not know any deist w'Ao manifests 
a livelier sentiment of faith than Franklin; he always 
appears to believe in an ever-present and conscious 
Providence ; but, here again, what has chiefly contri¬ 
buted to bring him back to it ? St was# having 
observed, in the days when he was undoubtedly a free¬ 
thinker, that he had betrayed a trust, and that two or 
three other freethinkers of his acquaintance had been 
guilty of errors in money-imitters or in upright dealing 
towards him. ITe says, “ I began to suspect that this 
doctrine, though it might bo true, was not very useful.” 
Thus he returns to religion itself on account of its 
utility. In everything, utilit}' is his favourite test. 

By nature, Franklin is elevated abov'e all the anxi¬ 
eties of Childo Harold, all the irritability of Chateau¬ 
briand. We, who are of the true French stock and 
prompt, should have wished that thci’c had J^een some¬ 
thing of it in him. The doctrine of a Chevalie^ d’Assas, 
the passion of a Chevalier Dos Grieux, the poetry of 
Barmim or of Ariel, all that is associated together 
m our thoughts, and in our youth at least, we seem to 
bo wanting in wings and impetus, if we are unable to 
pass at wiU from one of these domains to the other. 
Let us look »fc»Franklin, however, as ho ii?, in his moral 
beauty and * his true stature. This judicious,’* firm, 
acute, intelligent, honest man will be immovable when 
injustice shall touch himself and his countrymen. He 
will do everything for years together to enlighten public 
opinion in the mother country, and avert &treme 
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measures; up to the last moment, he will exert himself 
to bring £«)out a reconciliation founded on equity; 
one day, when an influential Englishman (Lord Howe) 
lets him cherish hopefulness on the very eve of the 
rupture, a tear of joy will be seen to wet his cheek: hut, 
when in^sticoohardens itself and obstinate pride stops 
its ears, he will be transported with the purest and most 
invincible of passions; and he who thinks that every 
peace is yood, and that ecery war is bad, will then be 
for war, for the holy war of a patriotic and legitimate 
defence. 

In the ordinary round of life, Franklin remains the 
most gracious, the most genial and the most per¬ 
suasive of utilitarians. He says, “ I approved for my 
part tho amusing one’s self with poetry now and then, 
so far as to improve one’s language, but no further.” 
Yet, quite unconsciously, he exhibits forms of imagi¬ 
nation an4 modes of expression which constitute him 
not only the philosopher, but at times the poet of 
common sense. In a little Diary of Travel, written 
at the age of twenty (172G), during his return from 
London to Philadelphia, referring to I know not what 
hideous picture drawn of a former governor of the Isle 
of Wight, he says, “ What surprised me was this, 
that tho sill^ old fellow, tho keeper of the castle, who 
remefubered him as governor, should have so true a 
notion of his character as I perceived he had. In 
short, I believe it is impossible for a man, though he 
has all the cunning of a devil, to live and die a villain, 
and conceal it so well as to carry the name of an 
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honest fellow to the grave with him, but 8 ome.one, by 
some accident or other shall discover himi Truth and 
sincerity have a certain distinguishing ^native lustre 
about them, which cannot be perfectly counterfeited ; 
they are like fire and flame, that eannot he painted.” 

Setting forth a plan of economy fo:» always having 
money in one’s pocket, a plan which consists, irre¬ 
spective of the fundamental advice to work and bo 
honest, “in spending one penny less than thy clear 
gains,” he adds, “then shall tliy hide-bound pocket 
soon begin to thrive, and will never again cry with the 
empty belly-ache; neither will creditors insult thee, 
nor want oppress, nor hunger bite, nor nakedness 
freeze thee. The irhok hemisphere will shine brighter, 
and pleasure spring up in every corner of thy heart.” 
If ever the doctrine of saving has attained a sort of 
homely poetiy of expression, by dint of contentment 
and liveliness, it is in Franklin that we must seek 

for it. An inner warmth of sentiment animates his 

» 

prudence; a ray of sunshine illumines and enlivens 
his honesty. 

On returning from his first voyage between England 
and Philadelphia, after making some other attempts, 
he set up as a printer there at the age of twenty-one 
(1727), firaiJy with a partner, and soon*afterwards by 
himself. jEe furnishes us in some measure vith his 
moral inventory at this decisive period of his life; he 
there enumerates his principles, from which he will 
never swerve :—“ I grew convinij^ed that truth, sin¬ 
cerity, and integrity in dealings between idan and 
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man, were of the utmost importance to the felicity of 
life; and II formed written resolutions, which still 
remain in my^ journal-hook, to practise them ever while 
I lived.” Franklin also counted .upon combining with 
this genuine and fiinda*ncntal integrity the legitimate 
social adwintag«s which flow from it; but, on remark¬ 
ing the little tricks and the little arts he employed to 
render himself increasingly virtuous inwardly, and 
more and more thought of outwardly, wo shall never 
know in his case how to separate the semblance from 
the reality. It may bo granted that he was the most 
acute and the most prudent of honest folks, but he was 
also the least hypocritical of men. 

lie says that, “In order to secure my credit and 
character as a tradesman, I took care not only to be in 
reality industrious and frugal, but to avoid the appear¬ 
ances to the contrary. I dressed plain, and was seen at 
no places of .idle diversion. I never went out a-fishing or 
shooting*;, a book indeed sometimes debauched me from 
my work, but that was seldom, was private, and gave 
no scandal; and, to show that I was not above my 
business, 1 sometimes brought home the paper I pur¬ 
chased at the stores, through the streets, on a wheel¬ 
barrow.” Franklin’s wheelbarrow has been sometimes 
cited by way 6f contrast with his future ‘(Jastiny; but 
‘ it appfiSirs to have been rather a trivial aiM perfectly 
legitimate trick on his part, than a necessity of his 
position. 

At the same tinp, Franldin formed a club composed 
of educated young men of his acquaintance for discus- 
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sion, and in order to improTO ttemselves in, mental 
culture and the pursuit of truth. After liaving contri¬ 
buted some articles to the journal already ^established in 
Philadelphia, he very soon founded his own Gazette, of 
which he was the printer, and. thus was able to com¬ 
mand the chief means of influence and, 9 f civilization in 
the city and in the Province. 

In order to estimate Franklin as a literary man, as 
an economist, and the author of various useful inven¬ 
tions, it is fitting that we should rightly exhibit him us 
a young man at the time he lived, and in the place he 
held in the midst of his countrymen, who were so rude, 
so imperfectly educated, and so little trained in all the 
arts of life. Franklin appeared among them as an 
unwearied teacher and a civilizer. In the first arlicles 
contributed by him weekly to the local newspapers, he 
exerted himself to polish manners and usages, to reform 
bad and uncouth habits, gross pleasantry, too long 
and mi welcome visits, superstitious popular prejudices 
which were opposed to proper demeanour. These 
Essays must not be expected to havo a general scope, to 
which they made no pretence. At a later period. Lord 
Shelburne, when treating with Franklin in his diplo¬ 
matic capacity, observed that his principal character as 
a man of bijpjposs was “ not to trouble himself about 
causing events to arise, but solely to profit bj* those 
which had occurred;” and he recognised in him the 
science of expectant medicine. In the first part of 
his life, whilst he appears to be inventions and 

a great originator in every matter of pubhc'iitility, 

K 
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Frankljp is so only in the direct proportion which is 
applicahk; Jie never steps beyond this limit; above 
all things, ho is practical. 

One of the writers of Franklin's school has re¬ 
marked, “It is surprising that one of the passions 
which poss^sssos in the smallest degree, and which 
is the most difficult to developo in him, is the passion 
for his well-being.” * Franklin did his utmost to in¬ 
oculate his coimtrymen with it, to make them acquire 
a taste for those primary useful arts which ameliorate 
existence. Not only did he help to found, by subscrip¬ 
tion, the first circulating library, the first academical 
seminary (which became the University of Phila¬ 
delphia), the first hospital; he taught them to warm 
themselves in their houses by economical stoves, to 
pave their streets, to sweep them every morning, to 
light them at night by lamps of a suitable kind. 
When not directly inventing, ho improves, and the 
idea, in passing through him, becomes at once more 
ingenious and more simple. He feels it necessary to 
apologize for entering into such minute details, yet 
he thinks that nothing of general and daily utility is 
to bo despised: “ Human felicity is produced not so 
much by great pieces of good fortune that seldom 
happen, as by'httle advantages that occij^^^very day.” 
During those years of his youth and the-first half of 
his life, pot a single object of public interest in 
Pennsylvania is undertaken without his having a 
hand in it. His ^untrymen were well aware of this; 

• M. Charles Dunoyor. 
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aud when asked to subscribe to a new enterprfee, tbeir 
first remark was, “ Have you consulted, Franklin on 
this business; and what does he think of it ? ” On 
his part, prior to directly proposing anything, he took 
care to prepare the public naind by writing something 
about it in his Gazette. However, bp refr-iined from 
signing his name and putting himself forward, in order 
to conciliate the self-importance of others. Never has 
the newspaper press been employed more appropriately 
and more usefully than by him. In all things he was 
crafty for good. The counsellor, the teacher, the benefac¬ 
tor of the city, such in brief was the part he played befo2'e 
the Colonies came into collision with the Motlicr-laml. 

He is careful to inform us that, in additio7i, his 
attention to the general welfare was practised Avithout 
detriment to his personal interests; ho by no means 
holds that the first condition of executing public affairs 
well is to begin by executing one’s own badly. By a 
toilsome path, ho attained to an honest competency 
and to an independence which placed him in a posi¬ 
tion to indulge his tastes for study and for the sciences. 

Franklin, during his whole life, held an even and pro¬ 
gressive course, dependent upon a uniform plan. About 
the age of twenty-four, he conceived the bold aud 
arduous prigsct of arriving at moral pfrfeetion, and, 
in order to* attain it, he acted like a skilful natural ' 
philosopher. Who, by means of very simple methods, 
combined with proper measures, often obtains very 
great results. He has exhibited ^ us his semi-com¬ 
mercial plan in detail—his catalogue of the thirteen 
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\hiuQ8 (Temperam, ‘ Siknce, Order, Besolution, Fm- 
galiiy, &c.), and the little book in which he mirUd his 
faults every <}uy of the week, devoting himself each 
week to u single virtue in particular, then passing on 
to another, so as to make a complete course of them in 
thirteen weeks, »thu8 making exactly four courses of 
\nrtue yearly. lie says, “ And like him who, having 
a garden to weed, docs not attempt to eradicate all 
the had herbs at once, which would exceed his reach 
and his strength, but works at one of the beds at a 
time, and, having accomplished the first, proceeds to 
a second; so I should have, I hoped, the encouraging 
pleasure of seeing on niy pages the progress made m 
virtue, by clearing successively my lines of their spots; 
till in the end, by a number of courses, I should be 
happy in viewing a clean book, after a thirteen weeks’ 
daily examination.” 

It is diffiqult for us not to smile on beholding this 
t of Vijiue, arranged by him for his own use, and 
on leai'ning from him, in addition, that, at the same 
period, ho had conceived the notion of forming, among 
the men of all nations, a United Party for Virtne. 
In this, Franklin had a trace of the Utopianism and of 
the excessive moral ambition from which the most prac¬ 
tical men are*'not alwa.ys exempt. Hes-w'as greatly 
struck Vith the prodigious changes which a' single man 
of reasonable capacity can make in the world, when 
he applies himself with continuity and steadfastness to 
his object, ,and when he makes a business of if. In his 
hours 0/ speculation, he willingly allowed his thoughts 
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to nm into very daring and very distant conjectures 
and hypotheses alike in the moral and jihysical order 
of things. Yet, to one who mastered his passions and 
ruled himself with prudence as he did, this species 
of momentary passing adventures and of courses across 
space, produced no inconvenience; he*returned in his 
daily task to what was practical and possible, which his 
disciples, as wc shall sec, have not always done. 

Nothing then occurred to thwart his early projects 
of amelioration, which were so well adapted to the 
social and moral condition of his countrymen. Among 
his means of action, must be placed the Almamekx 
which he published from 1732 , under the name 
of Richard Saunders, otherwise known as Poor 
Richard. Franklin naturally possessed the popular 
gift of thinking in proverbs and of speaking in apo¬ 
logues or parables. I shall recall, from among the 
proverbs he has minted and put into circulation, those 
only which are best known. 

“ Sloth, like rust, consumes faster than labour wears ; 
while the used key is always bright.” 

“ But dost thou love life ; then do not squander time, 
for that is the stuff life is made of.” 

“ A ploughman on his legs is higher than a gentle¬ 
man on hi^hees.” 

“ If wo al^ industrious, we shall never starve; for at 
the working-man’s house hunger looks in, but dares 
not enter.” 

“ The second vice is lying, the first running-in debt. 
Lying rides upon debt’s back.” 
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“Thohe Lave a short Lent, who owe money to be 
paid at Eastef.” 

“Pri^e is Ss loud a beggar as Want, and a great 
deal more saucy.” 

‘*PoTerty often deprives a man of all spirit and 
virtue, if is liafd for an empty bag to stand upright.” 

More than one of these proverbs, in its sense as 
well as by its turn, reminds us of Hesiod or La Fon¬ 
taine, but chiefly Hesiod speaking in prose and in the 
modem style among a rough and practical race which 
the Muses had not visited. 

As for apologues and fables, Franklin was wont to 
use tboni; everytbing supplied him with material or a 
])retext. In his old age, he did not even talk con- 
nwdedly except when tolling stories. There are some 
which, in their written form, may seem rather 
childish; others are pleasing; but most of them lose 
by not issuing from liis half-smiling lips. Hero is one, 
between the two, whicli may give an idea of the others. 
When an old man, he thus wrote to Dr. Mathor, one 
of his friends at Doston:—“ The last time I saw your 
father was in the beginning of 1724, when I visited 
him after my first trip to Pennsylvania. Ho received 
mo in his library, and on my taking leave showed mo a 
shorter way out of the house through a nk^pow passage 
which was crossed by a beam overhead;' We were 
still talking as I withdrew, ho accompanying me 
behind, I turning partly towards him, when he said 
hastily,^ Stoop, stoop! ’ I did not understand him till 
I felt my head hit against a beam. He was a man 
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that never missed any occasion of giving instruction, 
and upon this he said to mo, ‘ You are yoing, and have 
the world before you; stoop as you go Arough it, and 
you will miss many hard thumps.’ This advice, thus 
beat into my head, has frequently been of use to mo; 
and I often think of it, when I see pride moftified, and 
misfortunes brought upon people by their carrying 
their heads too high.” 

. He began to take part in public affairs, properly 
so called, in 173(1, at the age of thirty, in the capacity 
of secretary to the General Assembly. This was a 
place of great importance to him in itself, and on 
account of the printing business which he obtained 
through it. The first year, he was chosen without 
opposition; but an influential member spoke against 
him the second year, and intimated a design of 
thwarting him in the future. Franklin hit upon a 
method of gaining his favour without scAicitation or 
servility, and this method was to obtain from him a 
slight service. He says, “ Having heard that ho liad 
in his library a certain very scarce and curious book, I 
wrote a note to him, expressing my desire of perusing 
that book, and requesting that he would do mo the 
favour of lending it to me for a few days. He sent 
it immediately; and I returned it in about a week, 
with anotlW note, expressing strongly the sense of 
the favour. When we next met in the House, he 
spoke to me, which he had never done before, and 
with great civility; and he ever after • manifested 
a readiness to serve me on all occasions, so that we 
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became'great friends, and our friendship continued 
to his death.* This is another instance of the truth 
of another maxim I had learned, which says, ‘ He 
that has once done you a .kindness xoill he more ready 
to do you another, than he whom you yourself have 
obliged.”' * 

It was by these stages of moral sagacity, of wise 
conduct, of uprightness and of tact, of love for the 
public welfare and of good understanding in all 
things, that Franklin gradually and unconsciously 
prepared himself for the important part reserved for 
him by events. Worthy of esteem as he was among 
bis neighbours, it would still have been difficult, at this 
date, to perceive in him the man of whom Lord 
Chatham, to avenge him of an insult, would one day 
speak so splendidly in the House of Lords as a man 
“ who was an honour not to tho English nation only, 
but to human nature;” 

II. 

The Memoirs of Franklin are very - interesting read¬ 
ing for all those who have had hard beginnings, who 
have early learned the difficulties of things and how 
little generosity there is in mon, yet who have neither 
grown soured nor held themselves out as lifxsanthropes 
and misunderstood geniuses, nor yet hpiVo become 
similed, and lapsed into selfish corruption and intrigue ; 
who have preserved themselves alike from the malady of 
Jean-Jacques Rousseau and from the vice of Figaro, but 
who, wis^, prudent, circumspect, starting from laborious 
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and honest earnings, placing with precaution and with 
boldness, if necessary, one foot before thp other, have 
risen to he, in various degrees, useful, honourable, or 
even important members of the great human associa¬ 
tion ; for such as they and those for whom the same 
fates are in store, these Memoirs are A-augbt with an 
observation which is always applicable, and a truth 
which will always he felt. 

I am not writing the life of Franklin; it has been 
written by himself, and whore he sto])s, the continuation 
must be sought for in Mr. Sparks’s excellent supple¬ 
ment. I strive, however, to exhibit the philosopher and 
the American politician in his anterior condition, with 
his life already so well occupied prior to his arrival and 
popularity in France, before he embraced Voltaire. 
It is thus only that we can feel how different are these 
two men and the two races which they represent. 

• Franklin w'as nearly sixty-one*years old when ho 
came to France at the end of 1776. He wap'fifty-one 
when his fellow-countrymen of Pbiladelphia chose him 
as their agentdn England in 1757. This was the second 
voyage he made thither. It was in 1724, and as*a 
simple journeyman printer, that he went to London for 
the first time, and he had remained there eighteen 
months. Ihft second time, in 1757, Franklin appeared 
there as o^ of the most distinguished mon'*of his 
country, and already known in Europe by his experi¬ 
ments in electricity, which dated from ten years 
previously. The mission with which his countrymen 
entrusted him, and which must not he coi^Tounded 
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with thte second political mission with which he will be 
entrusted ini 17G4, was wholly provincial and private. 
Penn, the calonizcr and legislator of Pennsylvania, 
knew very well how tp stipulate for his personal 
interests and those of his family eoncurrently with the 
civil and< religious liberties of thp settlers, in the 
charters and fundamental conventions he either pos¬ 
sessed or obtained from the Crown, or granted in turn 
to the immigrant population. Ilis sons, the proprietors 
of vast landed estates, and who were invested with 
the exorbitant right of naming the governors of 
the Province, maintained that their properties were 
exempt fiom general taxation. The Assembly of 
Pennsylvania set itself in opposition to this crying 
inequality, and Pranklin was commissioned by it to go 
and plead for the common right of all against the sons 
of the colonizer, and to prefer an appeal to the law 
officers of the Crown. It was then Pennsylvanians 
interest, 'ip fact, that the Crown should intervene more 
directly than it had done in the colonial administration, 
and that it should rid the country from this description 
of petty feudalism which was resuscitated for the 
benefit of a family. 

During these last years of his stay in Philadelphia, 
Franklin hacf risen in importance thi-dughout the 
Province. Elected member of the Asseipbly to which 
he had long been secretary, entrustEd, in addition, 
with the organization and direction of the postal 
department, ho had rendered great service to the 
EnglisH^ army in the war with Canada (1754). In- 
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terposing between the Assembly, which, on principle, 
was not very warlike (for the majority (consisted of 
Quakers), and the English general, he \ad procured 
waggons, provisions, had entered into contracts, and 
constituted himself the purveyor of the army with¬ 
out any other motive than to presorte the* country 
from military requisitions and to do his duty as 
a faithful subject. The disasters which ensued did 
not surprise him, and, on seeing the pi’esumptuous 
character or the incapacity of the chiefs first employed 
in the expedition, he had foretold a part of what 
occurred. After his arrival in England, he was con¬ 
sulted about the war with Canada, and about the means 
for prosecuting it most effectually. He did not sco 
Mr. Pitt, the Minister, who was then too important 
and inaccessible a personage; but he communicated 
with his secretaries, and did not cease from impressing 
upon them the necessity and thJ urgency of taking 
Canada from France, pointing out at the same time 
the ways and means for accomplishing this. He even 
wrote a pamphlet on the subject. To take and keep 
Canada was his favourite conclusion, as to destroy 
Carthage was Cato’s; he desired this not only in his 
capacity (is a colonist, but also as an Englishman of 
Old Englalfd',* ardently labouring for the future great¬ 
ness of the Empire. At this period, Franklin drew no 
distinction between the two countries; he had a per¬ 
ception of the increasing and illimitable destinies of 
young America ; he foresaw it, from the St. Lawrence 
to the Mississippi, peopled with English subjecra within 
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less than a century; but, if Canada remained in the 
possession ofi France, this development of tbe English 
empire in America would be constantly held in check, 
and the Indian races wo,uld find a powerful auxiliary 
always ready to rally them in a confederation and to 
hurl them agailist the Colonies. 

When wo sec the ardour Franklin displayed in this 
head, which he considered a national one, we can 
understand why, when the rupture took place fifteen 
years later between the Colonics and the Mother-land, 
he was intensely grieved for a moment, and why, with¬ 
out being shaken in his determination, he should at least 
shed some tears ; for he himself had contributed to con¬ 
solidate this greatness in his most vigorous years; and 
he could say in a final letter to Lord Howe (July, 
1776), “Long did-I endeavour, with unfeigned and 
imwearied zeal, to preserve from breaking that fine 
and noble China vase, the British empire; for I knew 
that, befng once broken, the separate parts could not 
retain even their share of the strength or value that 
existed in the whole, and that a perfect reunion of 
those parts could scarce ever be hoped for.” The 
word mrce, which seemed to leave a slight gleam of 
hope, was a piece of pure politeness in 1776. 

But, in 1759, Franklin was only an Englishman 
from the other side of the Atlantic, whom ^he Mother¬ 
land honoured with a distinguished greeting. In the 
intervals of leisure loft to him by postponements and 
delays incident to his mission,, he cultivated sciences 
and tb6 society of learned men. He visited Scotland 
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in the summer of the year 1759, and he associated with 
the men of distinction that country then possessed in 
abundance, and who there formed an intellectual group 
having a special character—^Robertson the historian, 
David Hume, Ferguson, and several others. Return¬ 
ing from his journey to Edinburgh, he wr^te, “On 
the whole, I must say, I think the time wo spent there 
was six weeks of the densest happiness I have met with 
in any part of my life; and the agreeable and instruc¬ 
tive society we found there in such plenty has left so 
pleasing an impression on my memory, that, did not 
strong connections draw me elsewhere, I believe Scot¬ 
land would be the country I should choose to spend 
the remainder of my days in.” This sympathy and 
this predilection were reciprocal, and, three years after¬ 
wards, David Hume, thanking Franklin for having, at 
his request, sent him some instructions as to the way 
of making lightning-conductors, snded hig letter by 
saying, “ I am very sorry that you intend •soon to 
leave our hemisphere. America has sent us many 
good things—gold, silver, sugar, tobacco, indigo, &c. ; 
but you are the first philosopher, and indeed the first 
great man of letters, for whom we are beholden to her. 
It is our own fault that we have not kept him : whence 
it appears 4hat we do not agree with Solomon that 
wisdom is above gold; for we take care never td send 
back an ounce of the latter which we once lay our 
fingers upon.” Thereupon Franklin wittily replied 
to Hume, and in the style of an economist, “Your 
compliment of gold and wisdom is very obli^ng to 
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me, bvji a little injurious to your country. The vari¬ 
ous value of everything in every part of this world 
arises, you !^ow, from the various proportions of the 
quantity to the demand. We arc told that gold and 
silver in Solomon’s time were so plenty, as to be of no 
more vajue iq. his country than the stones in the 
streets. You have here at present just such a plenty 
of wisdom. Your people are, therefore, not to be 
censured for desiring no more among them than they 
have; and if I have ari^, I should certainly carry it 
where, from its scarcity, it may probably come to a 
better market.” 

We can well understand Franklin’s liking for the 
lettered society of Edinburgh; he was endowed with a 
philosophy at once penetrating and circumspect, subtle 
and practical, with patient and elevated'observation; as 
author of moral Essays, and also as experimenter and 
natural philosopher,, as so lucid and natural an e^2^omtor 
of his methods and results, it seems that Scotland was 
truly his intellectual country. lie has written some¬ 
thing about the old Scottish melodies, and about the de¬ 
licious impression they make upon the mind. He has 
tried to explain by a very acute analysis, as Dugald 
Stewart did later, why these old melodies are so 
pleasing. His remarks on this subject beafi.the stamp, 
as has been remarked, of that “ingenious simplicity 
of thought which is the sign of a truly philosophical 
mind.” However, with respect to music like everything 
else, it is evident that Franklin loves the simple part 
only; (he desires to have a music wholly in accordance 
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with the meaning of the words and with the seijitiment 
expressed, and with the smallest possihl^e number of 
variations. Now, there is a kingdom of Sopnds, as there 
is one of Colour and of Light; and Franldin was not 
inclined to enter the magnificent kingdom wherein a 
Handel or a Pcrgolese rises and towfjrs as,a Titian 
and a Rubens arc seen floating and disporting in the 
other: as the inventor or perfector of the Armonica, he 
confined himself on principle to elementary music. He 
does not like luxury in anything ; and, as regards the 
fine arts, luxury is essentially wealth and talent. So 
again is it that, in religion and in the public worship 
rendered by nations to the Deity, there is, if I may ven¬ 
ture to say it, the kingdom of Prayer and of Hymns. 
Here, too, Franklin has tried to apply his method : 
talcing the Booh of Cooimou Braijer as used by Pro¬ 
testants, he has striven to render it more rational to 
his mind and stiU more moral; with this object ho has 
struck out and altered more than one part he has 
dealt with the Psalms, he has abridged Da!vid. He 
who, in certain respects, has appeared to appreciate so 
thoroughly the style of the Gospel, and has even imitated 
it in some parables, does not thoroughly appreciate 
either Job or David. Their obscurities constrain him; 
their sayu 3 i,gs„ which partly shine forth amid clouds, 
ofiend him; he desires that everything should be 
intelligible, and . he does his best to level Mount 
Sinai. And yet, from the moment that public worship 
and religion are postulated, as they wisely are by him, 
are there not emotions in the human mind, mysteries 
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and depths in human destiny, which call for and 
justify the storm of the divine Word P However that 
may be, he ^id not admire the sublime confusion, and 
he did his utmost to hinder the thunderings of Moses 
from reaching us, exactly as in the case of the other 
kind of thundpr. Job, David, Bossuet, old Handel, 
and Milton outstripped Franklin; or rather, as chief 
and zealous introducer of a rival and practical race, he 
will, if you give the opportunity, quietly oblige them 
to reckon with him. " 

This would be the occasion, if I were at all com¬ 
petent to do so, to speak of him as a natural philo¬ 
sopher, and clearly to indicate his place and, in some 
measure, his rank among groat names. An excellent 
English critic (Jeffrey) has given expression to the 
limits wherein it is allowable for men of letters, like 
us, to enter upon such a subject as this. Franklin is 
not a geometrician, ,hc is purely a natural philosopher; 
his labours in this department are characterized by 
simplicity, by fine and curious analysis, by easy and 
conclusive experiments, by reasoning alike clear and 
^ithin the reach of all, by luminous, gradual, and 
convincing demonstration: he proceeds, as far as is 
practicable, Avith the instrument of common speech, and 
without employing calculation and foripi4{ts. In his 
case, icicnce is inventive, and he renders it familiar. 
Sir Humphrey Davy has said, “ A singular happiness 
of induction guides all his researches, and by very 
slight means he establishes very great truths.” He 
does nat confine himself to conjectures and hypotheses 
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whenever natural explanations occur to his ijnagina- 
tion, and he purposely employs very |)old ones to 
explain certain great natural phenomena, hut without 
attaching to them any other importance than that 
which may be accorded to conjectures and speculative 
theories. The cast of his mind, howev^, always 
brings him back to what is practical, and the use to 
which science may be turned for the safety or the com¬ 
fort of life. Thus it is that his general discoveries 
in electricity led to the invention of the lightning- 
conductor. Never did he cross .the Atlantic with¬ 


out indulging in experiments as to the temperature 
of sea-water or as to the speed at which vessels 
sailed, experiments which might afterwards prove of 
service to future navigators. He chiefly liked and 
sought after ordinary and domestic appliances. At 
the same time that he protected dwellings from thunder, 
ho invented convenient, eeouointcal, an4 smokeless 
stoves for the intcripr of houses. In the* case of 
Franklin, the man of science always bore in* mind the 
toiler with his hands, the man of industry, and the 
artisan. ' Man in general has been defined in maUy 
ways, some of which are noble and magnificent; for 
his part, he confines himself to defining him as “ an 
(tnhnal irh% 0 mkes tools.” 


He had faith in experimental science and *in its 
increasing discoveries; he often regretted, towards the 
close of his life, not to have been born a century later, in 
order that he might enjoy what would then be dis¬ 
covered. He wrote to Priestley (8th February^ 1780), 
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“ The r^id progress true- science now makes, occasions 
my regretting sometimes'that I was born so soon. It 
is impossible fto imagine the height to which may he 
carried, in a thousand years, the power of man over 
matter. We may perhaps learn to deprive large 
masses of,their .gravity, and give ttem absolute levity, 
for the sake of easy transport. Agricidture may 
diminish its labour, and double its produce; all dis¬ 
eases may by sure means be prevented or cured, not 
excepting even that of old ago, and our lives lengthened 
at pleasure even b.eyond the antediluvian standard.” 
Franklin, when speaking thus, slightly smiles; but it 
is very certain that ho believes something of it at 
bottom. When he indulges in reverie, he expatiates 
in these boundless horizons and these glamours of 
perspective. This is the kind of illusion to which many 
men of science abandon themselves. A portion, at 
least, of his predictions about the material world is in 
progress*of realization. At the game time, he has the 
good sense to regret that moral science is not in a 
similar pathway of improvement, and that it makes so 
li/rtle advance among men. 

After five years’ sojourn in England, having ob¬ 
tained, if not every item of his demands, at least an 
acknowledgment of the essential principlft-for which 
he ha(? come to plead in the name of his countrymen, 
Franklin embarked for America at the end of August, 
1762. At the moment of setting foot on board the 
vessel, he wrote in a pleasant strain to Lord Kames, 
one of*^1118 Scottish friends:—“I cannot leave this 
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happy island, and my friends in it, without ^extreme 
regret, though I am going to a country pnd a people 
that I love. I am going from the olds^world to the 
new; and I fancy I feel likp those who are leaving 
this world for the next —^rief at the parting, fear of 
the pannage, hope of the fatare.” '^'ranklin often 
recurred to this view of death, and always in a tender 
and almost laughing fashion. He regarded it as a 
voyage of which the passage is obscure and the end 
certain; or again as a night’s sloop, as natural and as 
necessary to the human constitution as our other 
sloci): “ We shall rise refreshed in the morning.” 

j!\ftcr arriving in America, being welcomed hy his 
countrymen and becoming engrossed by the current 
of public affairs, Franklin often cast a longing look 
towards the years so well spent, and of which frietid- 
ship and science had so large a share. On returning 
to the society of Philadelphia, • ho at .once notes 

the difference between the two societies and the 

* 

two forms of culture. He wrote to the amiable Miss 
Stevenson, his graceful and serious pupil, and in whose 
family he had lodged in London (March, 17G3) 

“ Of all the enviable things England has, I envy it 
most its people. Why should that petty island, which, 
compared t# America, is but like a stepping-stone in a 
brook—scarce enough of it above water to keep one’s 
shoos dry—why, P say, should that little island enjoy, 
in almost every neighbourhood, more sensible, virtuous, 
and elegant minds than we can collect in ranging a 
hundred leagues of our vast forests?” And he ends, 
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hbwevcf, l)y expressing the hope that the arts, always 
journeying wpstward, would one day or other cross the 
sroat ocean, ^and that, after the first cares for the 
necessaries of life are oyer, attention would be paid to 
its embellishments. 

Franklin, hefng elected member of the Assembly of 
]*onnsylvnnia and Postmaster-general, spends upwards 
of two years in taking the most active share in local 
business. Tie is leader of the Opposition in the As- 
.semhly; that is to say, he continues to speak there in 
the interest of the inliahitants, and against the privi¬ 
leges of the pi’oprictaries, the sons of Penn, represented 
by the Governor. Towards the close, he is elected 
Speaker of the Assembly. At the same time, he devotes 
himself to the administration of the Po.st-officc; he forms 
a military association to quell the serious disorders which 
had arisen. The inhabitants of the border, frequently 
exposed to attacks ffbm Indians and rendered fanatical 
by the "longing for revenge, unexpectedly attacked 
and exterminated allied and inofiensive Indian tribes. 
This kind of .simimary executions, when the idea occurs 
ifi America (and it does occur sometimes), meets with 
but a feeble resistance, owing to the absence of an 
armed force. Franklin then exerted himself, with his 
utmost power and- with his utmost energy, to atone 
for the helplessness of the Governor. lie thoroughly 
feels that this is the weak side of'democracy, and of 
the form of government flowing from it; he will 
repeat at the end of his life, and when America shall 
have furnished herself with her definitive constitution 
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(1789), “ We have been guarding against an ^vil th;it 
old States are most liable to—eaves® of jwirer in the 
rulers; but our present danger seems W) be defecl of 
obedience in the subjects.” 

At length, amidst the very "keen political struggles 
which Franklin had to maintain in the As^rably tuid 
in the elections of Philadelphia, news arrived of tlie 
famous Stamp Ad (1704). When drawing up tlu' 
scheme, the English Ministry made it sufficiently evi¬ 
dent that it claimed for the Eritish Parliament the 
right to tax the Colonics at will and to subject them 
to an impost without their consent. In these circum¬ 
stances, Franklin was chosen afresh by his country¬ 
men as their agent and their spokesman at the Court of 
St. James’s and with the Ministry. lie departs from 
Philadelphia surrounded by an honorary escort of three 
hundred citizens, which accompanies him to the port; 
and, leaving behind him many*devoted,frienda and 
also a good many political enemies, he embalrks again 
for England (November, 1764). lie did not foresee 
that he wont to remain there ten years, which, includ¬ 
ing his previous sojourn, made as much as fifteen 
years of residence. 

Here the scene widens, and the question takes a 
loftier In the preceding missioh of Franklin, 

nothing more was at issue than a family suit t)etween* 
the Province and’ the sons of its colonizer. In this new 
mission, where the envoy of Pennsylvania soon became 
the agent-general and the charge d’affaires pf the other 
leading Colonies, he begins by expressing th& prayers 
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aud grievances of a nation, very bumble and very blial 
at first, Wt wiich already feels its strength and ^hich 
is detcnninedlnot to give up its liberties. America at 
this period resemhlcs a robust adolescent ■who is slow 
to say, and even to Understand, that he means to 
be perfecljly independent; instinct, long repressed, 
whispers this to him; and the day arrives when, on 
getting up in the morning, he suddenly feels that he 
is a man. During the ten years of Franklin’s resi¬ 
dence, the question passed through many phases, 
through many successive changes before the final qut- 
burst; but it may be said, however, that it never 
retrograded. There never was a moment when Eng¬ 
land was sincerely inclined to yield, or America to 
submit. Franklin’s merit in this long and ever- 
memorable business was never to go beyond the mind 
of his countrymen, but, at that distance from them, 
always to diyine and"advanco what they thought in the 
just meagre that was expedient. His perspicacity must 
soon enough have enlightened him as to the inevitable 
future, yet he nevertheless continued up to the last, 
atfd -with unshaken patience, to maintain his position 
and to toko advantage of the smallest circumstances 
which might create harmony and give an opening for 
a settlement. ‘With regard to what chiefly t.fFocts him, 
' throe principal facts stand out in relief, exhibiting him 
labouring in public with his powerful, cautious, and 
exceedingly determined character. 

The first, of those circumstances is his examination 
before l^he House of Commons in Februarj', 176G. 
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The new Administration of the Marquess of Jlocking- 
ham appeared to bo growing milder tow^ds America, 
and to have decided upon giving it some satisfaction 
by repealing the Stamp Ajct: Franklin was sum¬ 
moned before the House to reply to all the questions 
which might bo put to him, both 01 * this» particular 
point and on the American question generally’’, either 
on the part of old or new ministers, or on the part of 
any other member of Parliament. His attitude, his 
coolness, the promptitude and propriety of his answers, 
his profound acquaintance with the subject and the 
political consequences with which it was fraught, his 
intrepidity in upholding the rights of his countrymen, 
his highly hiimorous and characteristic expressions, 
all contributed to render this examination one of the 
most significant of historic acts, and one of those great 
prognostics which arc verified by events. He was 
asked, in conclusion, “ If the btamp Aot should be 
repealed, would it induce the Assemblies of America 
to acknowledge the right of Parliament to tax them, 
and would they erase their resolutions ? ” “ No, 

never.” “ Is there no means of obliging them 'V) 
erase those resolutions ? ” “ None that I know of: 

they will never do it unless compelled by force of 
arms.” ^11 there a power on earth that can force 
them to erase them ?”■ “ No power, how groat soever, 
can force men to chiinge their opinions.” And, con¬ 
cerning the determination which had been adopted in 
the Colonies not to receive, till the repeal-of the tax, 
any article of English manufacture, Franklin was 
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asked, “\Wliat used to be tbe pride of the Americans ?” 
“ To indulge in the fashions and manufactures of Great 
Britain.” “What is now their pride?” “To wear 
their old clothes over again, till they can make new 
ones.” 

Franklir., spdiking in this way before the Parlia¬ 
ment of old England, somewhat resembled the Danubian 
peasant, being at once a very shrewd peasant and 
worthy of being a doctor of laws of the University of 
Edinburgh, yet independent and haughty in speech 
as a Pennsylvanian. 

The second notable occasion on which ho played a 
part had an entirely different character. Franklin, 
whom I have likened, on account of the literary and 
scientific cast of his mind, to his friends of the Edin¬ 
burgh school, had a side by which he specially differed 
from them; ho was prejudiced and convinced to such a 
degree that -the cold' and sceptical David Hume re¬ 
garded him as possessing a tincture of factious spirit 
approaching to fanaticism. This means that Frankl i n 
had a political religion which he ardently served. 
If6 one day thought it his duty to advance his cause 
by an act more befitting a citizen than a gentleman, 
and to send to his friends in Boston confidential letters 
which had been entrusted to him in a rathef'mysteri¬ 
ous way, and which proved that the extreme measures 
adopted by England had been recommended by ^ome 
men connected with America, notably by Hutchinson, 
the Governor of the State of Massachusetts, and by 
Oliver, the Lieutenant-Governor. The effect of these 
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letters circulating ia the country, then prodi^ced in 
the Assembly at Boston and rfeognised, as proceed¬ 
ing from the hands of the Governor and his Lieu¬ 
tenant, was prodigious, and ,led to a petition being 
addressed to the King, which was transmitted to Frank¬ 
lin, and in support of which he was ortiered*to attend 
on a particular day before tho Privy Council, the 29th 
of January, 1774. There it was that his enemies 
awaited him (for at that date Franklin had many, 
and tho passions on both sides were at their height). 
Numbers of privy councillors, who had never attended 
before, were summoned thither as to a festivity ; there 
were no less than thirty-five, without counting an 
immense crowd of hearers. After an opening speech 
made by Franklin’s counsel in support of the petition, 
a speech heard with difficulty because the counsel was 
very hoarse that day, the solicitor-general, Wedderbum 
(afterwards Lord Loughborough), 1)egan to«speak, and, 
changing the subject, turned against Franklin, who 
was not in question; he insulted him for nearly an 
hour with reference to tho letters which had been 
produced, depicting him as an incendiary who stirr^iS 
up the fire between the two countries. Ho added 
sarcasms and railleries which more than once made all 
the mem1f6?s*of the Council almost spfit their sides 
with laughing. Franklin firmly stood this broadside 
without manifesting the slightest emotion, and de¬ 
parted in silence. On the morrow, he was removed 
from his office of Postmaster-general for Pennsyl¬ 
vania, which more than once he had received a hint to 
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resign ;^but his principle was never to for, refuse, 
or resign any situation. In such a case, he liked to 
leave with nis adversaries the responsibility for the 
act by which they smote, him. 

This scene before the Privy Council loft a deep 
impression on ‘Franklin’s mind. It gratified him to 
note that a year later, to a day, after this insult 
(Sunday, the 29th of January, 1775) he received a 
visit in London from Lord Chatham, who had made 
a motion in the IIoubo of Lords on the affairs of 
America. He says :—“ Such a visit from so great a 
man, on so importiint a business, flattered not a little 
my vanity; and the honour of it gave me the more 
pleasure, as it happened on the very day twelvemonths 
that the ministry had taken so much pains to disgrace 
me before the Privy Council.” 

On the day of this occurrence before the Council, 
Franklin was dressed in a complete suit of Man¬ 
chester velvet. It is related that, when presented at 
the Court of France four years later, and in one of 
the early formal stages of his fortunate and honoured 
ifegotiation, he purposely put on the same full-dress 
suit, in order to avenge and in some degree to wipe 
out the insult of Mr. Wedderburn. The correctness of 
the last fact, which has become a kind df^liigend, has 
been canvassed; I am inclined to think it accurate, 
and to suppose that this is the same suit mentioned by 
Madam du Doffand, when sho wrote in March, 1778, 
“ Mr. Franklin has been presented to the king; ho 
was accompanied by a score of insurgents, three or four 
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of whom were in uniform. Franklin had a^coat of 
reddish-brown velvet, white stoc^ngs, his hair flowing 
free, spectacles on his nose, and a white ifat under his 
arm." It was after one of the first decisive results of 
liis interview with the French ministers, or of his pre¬ 
sentation at Court, that Franklin could Sijy, “ This 
suit is houceforth precious in my eyes, for I wore it 
when I was grossly insulted hy Wedderhurn, and, in 
tlie same suit, I luive h;ul my complete revenge.” * 

The third occasion on which I have said that 
Franklin was brilliantly conspicuous during his mis- 
.sion to London, was the very day that Lord Chatham 
brought forward and supported his motion in the 
House of Lords, the 1st of February, 1775. He 
was present at the debate as a spectator; a fresh, 
unexpected insult was levelled against him by one of 
file speakers. Lord SandAvich, who denied that the pro¬ 
posal could really proceed from'a peer of England. 
Franklin relates that, “ Turning his face toA^ards me, 
who was leaning on the bar, he said he fancied he 
had in his eye the person who drew it up—one of the 
bitterest and most mischievous enemies this countifr 


* Dr. Priestley, -who had the fact from an eye-witness, positively 
says that hjp^hiin purposely put on this dross the^ay of the treaty 
between France and America, at Paris, that is to say, tljp 6th of 
Fehruaiy, 1778. Mr. Sparks, when discussing this point (vol. i. p. 488 
of his edition of Frairklin), has not roinoinhcrod tho testimony of 
Priestley, and has confined himself to refute that of Lord Brougham, 
who, by a mistake' mingled with embollishment, has transported the 
trifling scene, thereby grown more di'iimatie, to the very moment of 
signing the froaty of peace between Franco and America, 'Ji^vember, 
1782. (See also tho Moniteur of tlio 10th February, 1790.) 
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had ev^r known. This drew the eyes of many lords 
upon me; bvit as I had no inducement to take it to 
myself, I ke^t my countenance as immovable as if my 
features had been made of wood.” When Chatham’s 
turn to reply arrived, lie spoke about Franklin in the 
terms which I» have already indicated, and so splen¬ 
didly, that he avows it was difficult for him to preserve 
the same wooden face with which he had just met an 
insult. » 

After this stay of ten years in London, Franklin 
returned to America (March, 1775), when the irre¬ 
parable rupture was consummated. Henceforth the 
heautifnl China ra.w, as he called it, is broken, .and bo 
mourns over it. Tlie Old England man in him no longer 
exists. ■ Hostilities are lit up, blood is poured forth; 
he loses bis last spark of affection for the old land of 
his fathers ; in all his actions and all his thoughts, we 
alone see the man 'and the citizen of the now conti¬ 
nent, of the young, emancipated, immense empire of 
which he is one of the first to sign the Declaration 
of Independence and foretell the greatness, without 
ift'or again wishing to look behind him, or ever to 
yield. The position of the United States becomes 
critical, but the vigorous good sense of Franklin informs 
him that the hour has come for prudence te>k:8elf to be 
foolhardy. Franklin is then about seventy years of 
age. After more than a year passed in the most active 
labours and the most exhausting missions, after having 
been sent, .before -winter was completely over, to strive 
to bring about a rising in Canada, he is chosen to go 
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and treat with the Court of France, and to try and gain 
it over to the American cause. He starts in 'October, 
1776, on hoard of a sloop of war, do4s not forget 
during the voyage to make, as was his wont, physical 
observations on the temperature of the sea, and arrives 
at the coast of Brittany, in the Bay of Qjiibcron, whence 
he goes by land to Nantes, thence to Paris (end of 
December). Now it is that the patriarch of Passy 
begins to exist for us; but we should have understood 
him too imperfectly, had we not seen him as a youth 
and a man of mature ago in his career as a whole 
and in some of his principal traits. 


III. 

Franklin did not behold France for the first time on 
arriving in Paris at the cud of December, 1776; and 
when his voyage, which was destined to become a 
sojourn of eight years and a half* was for the moment 
the theme of general comment: he had previously gone 
there for several weeks in September, i767, and 
in July, 1709. In the first journey he had made to 
Paris, and of which he gave an account in a mer^' 
letter addressed to his young friend. Miss Mary Ste¬ 
venson, he only observed externals, the roads, the 
politcne»iof»thc people, the head-dressos, the rouge of 
the women, the mixture of splendour and misery in, 
the buildings. lie had gone to Versailles ; ho had been 
presented to the king; he had been present at the 
State Dinner ; Louis XV. had spoken to him : “ That is 
saying enough; for I would not have you thkik me so 
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much pleased with this king and queen, as to have a 
whit leis regard than-1 used to have for ours: no 
Frenchman lhall go beyond me in thinldng my own 
king and queen the very best in the world, and the 
most amiable.” He also says in this letter, that 
“ travelling is jno way of lengthening life, at least in 
appearance. It is but a fortnight since we left London, 
but the variety of scenes we have gone through makes 
it equal to six months living in one place. Perhaps T 
have suffered a greater change, too, in my own person 
than I could have done in six years at home. I had 
not been here six days, before my tailor and ijerruquier 
had transformed me into a Frenchman. Only think 
what a figure I make in a little bag-wig and with 
naked cars ! They told me I was become twenty years 
younger, and looked very gallant.” 

This Franklin of 1709, thus curled, powdered, and 
dressed in the French fashion, and who was surprised 
at leaving off for a moment his more sober wig, entirely 
differed from Franklin, the pure American, who re¬ 
appeared in 1770, and who came in a wholly republican 
costume to request the support of the Court, with a sable- 
fur cap, which ho preferred to keep on his head; for in 
this guise did he first show himself in the drawing¬ 
rooms of society, at Madam du Beffand’s, and«,,5.1ong8ido 
. of Madt.m de Luxembourg and Madam de Boufflers and 
other leaders of fashion. He writes'to a lady friend, 
“ Figure me in your mind as jolly as formerly, and as 
strong and hearty, only a few years older ; very plainly 
dressod,*^,'earing my thin, grey, straight hair, that peeps 
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out under my only coiffure, a fine fur cap, whicli comes 
down my forehead, almost to my spectacles. I Think 
how this must appear among the powdo|cd heads of 
Paris! ” However, he soon left ofl‘ the cap, and ho 
remained in his last state, Pare headed, with sparsii 
hairs on the crown, hut falling on both sides of his 
head and neck, down to his shoulders; in short, such 
as his portrait definitely fixes him in our memory, and 
d la Franklin. 


Franklin had known French for a long time ; he hud 
set himself to loam it in 1733, and could read the hooks 
written in our tongue very well; hut he spoke it with 
difficulty, and this had been an obstacle to his better 
acquaintance with French society in his visits of 17G7 
and of 17G9. Madam GeoflPrin, to whom he brought 
a letter from David Hume, could not make liim feel at 


home.* During the early part of his now sojourn, 
Franklin had to vanquish this difficulty of conversation, 
and, despite his advanced age, he finally* supceeded, 
through perseverance. Several blunders, hovievcr, are 
attributed to him. Being present at a sitting of the 
Lyceum or of the Academy, when papers were read^ 
and imperfectly understanding French when declaimed, 
he said to himself that, in order to be polite, ho w’ould 


* Franklin’s, arrival in 1767 had, moreover, b^^en specially re- 
‘ marked by ffivants. We read in the “ Secret Memoirs,” ascribed to 
ItaeJuiumont, under the date of the 19th of September in tlfis same 
year, “ Mr. Franklin, the natural philosopher, noted for the experi¬ 
ments in electricity which he has made in America, and carried to 
the most curious degree of perfection, is in Paris. All the savants 
make a point of seeing and conversing with him.” It was only 
necessary for Franklin to have conversed more to have'been already 
in request, and to have become the rage in 1767. 
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applaud whenever he saw Madam de Boufflers giving 
marks W approval; hut he found that he had un¬ 
wittingly af|)lauded more than all the rest at the 
places where ho himself was being complimented. 

The sentiments of Franklin for France have varied 
in the course ^f his long career and even during the 
time of fiis sojourn; it is right to take into account 
the several periods, so as not to treat him as either a 
scorner or an ingrate. A British patriot originally, 
and an American of Old England; he had begun by 
disliking France, and by considering her as an 
enemy, as much so as he could consider a nation com¬ 
posed of his fellow-men. But he then mistrusted 
France, and, during his sojourn in Loudon, when 
M. Durand, the French minister plenipotentiary, ex¬ 
hibited esteem for him, and sought to draw information 
from him about American affairs, he displayed reserve. 
He said (August I7h7):—“I fancy that intriguing 
nation would like very well to meddle on occasion, 
and blow up the coals between Great Britain and 
her colonics; but T hope we shall give them no 
^portunity.” 

The opportunity arrived and was entirely available 
two years later, and it was Franklin himself who came, 
to request the nation and the king to inteype^e and take _ 
advantage of it. In the early days of his stay, he is 
alive to inconveniences and absurdities; he perceives 
himself the object not only of admiration, but of a 
sudden infatuation, and he is not immediately recon¬ 
ciled tiv this. He is besieged with entreaties, with 
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requests of all kinds. A generous fever then mastered 
our chivalric nation. There was fighting in America; 
every soldier wished to hasten thither. > It was the 
fashion to go and draw the sword for the Insurgents, 
as it will afterwards be to gd .and search for gold in 
California. It could only be supposed that Franklin 
principally came to beg for tliis military help, and to 
engage officers. He wrote:—“ These applications are 
my perpetual torment. People will believe (notwith¬ 
standing my repeated declarations to the contrary) 
that I am sent hither to engage officers. . . . Hot a 
day passes in which I have not a number of soliciting 
visits, besides letters. . . . You can have no conception 
how I am harassed. All my friends are sought out, 
and teazed to teaze mo. Grreat officers of all ranks, in 
all departments,—ladies, great and small, besides pro¬ 
fessed solicitors,—worry me from morning to night. 
The noise of every coach that cntqrs my court terrifies 
me. I am afraid to accept an invitation to abroad, 
being almost sure of meeting with some officer or 
officer’s friend, who, as soon as I am put in good 
humour by a glass or two of champagne, begins his 
attack upon me. Luckily, I do not often in my sleep 
dream of these vexatious situations, or I should be 
afraid of^hat are now my only hours* of comfort.” 
And all those who were recommended to him^ be it 
clearly noted, were “ officiors experiment's, braves 
comme leur 4p4e, pleins de courage, de talents et de 
z^lo pour notre cause, &c., &c. [etiperiencect officers, as 
brave as their swords, full of courage, of talents *and of 

H 
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zeal for our cause, &c., &c.] ; in short, mere Caesars, 
each oflwhom would have been an invaluable acqui¬ 
sition to America/’ In these early moments, Franklin 
undoubtedly did not suffilfeiently appreciate the impulse 
by which the nation whs carried away; which pro¬ 
ceeded to involve the Government, and by which 
America ‘will so greatly profit. Qradually, however, 
ho gets acclimatized; the petty pleasantries become 
rarer, the light irony ceases, and, after a year or two 
spent in Franco, he is altogether won over to the 
general spirit of our nation. lie writes to Mr. J. 
Quincy (22nd April, 1779);—“ I am exceedingly 
pleased with your accoxmt of the French politeness 
and civility, as it appeared among the officers and 
people of their fleet. They have certainly advanced in 
those respects many degrees beyond the English. I 
find them here a most amiable nation to live with. 
The Spaniards are |)y common opinion supposed to be 
cruel, t)ie' English proud, the Scotch insolent, the 
Dutch avaricious, &c., but I think the French 
have no national vice ascribed to them. They have 
some frivolities, but they are harmless. To dress 
^heir heads so that a hat cannot bo put on them, and 
then wear their hats under their arms, and to fill 
their noses .with tobacco, may be called follies, 
perhaps, but they are not vices. They are only the 
effects of the tyranny of custom. , In short, there is 
nothing wanting in the character of a Frenchman, that 
belongs to that of an agreeable and worthy man. 
Therefore only some trifles surplus, or which might be 
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spared.” When he shall quit France in July, 1785, 
Franklin will have become entirely one of odrselves; 
he will repay the hospitality he shall Have received, 
and the popularity by which he shall have been sur¬ 
rounded from the first day to tfhe last, with sentiments 
of affection and reciprocal esteem. It,may^be said of 
him that he is the most French of Americans. 

I insist on this point because, by extracting this or 
that sentence from his letters, without noting the 
date, the contrary might be erroneously inferred. As 
regards politics, I do not require to follow the pi’o- 
gress of the negotiations in the difficult circumstances 
wherein he conducted them; Mr. Sparks has care¬ 
fully made this analysis, which w'ould reqmre a long 
chapter. I shall but insist again on one important 
point: Franklin was in no wise ungrateful to France. 
From the moment that the Treaty of Alliance was 
concluded between the two nations, ho Jias but one 
reply to all the overtures made to him to‘listen to 
propositions from England: “We cannot‘negotiate 
without France.” America was a dutiful daughter till 
the day of her emancipation from England; the lattfj 
may indeed recall her in secret, and strive to tempt her 
underhand, but America will be & faithful tcife. Such 
is the tj^ry which was professed by* Franklin on 
every public or private occasion, and which ga^e him ' 
the reputation in America of being too French. But 
he believes, in opposition to distinguished colleagues, 
(like Mr, Adams), that these sentiments of gratitude to 
France, to her young and virtuous king, couldf Neither 
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be too loudly intimated nor professed. Though indis¬ 
posed to' waste words, or to exaggerate ■ them, he yet 
goes so far to say on this subject, “ Whether such 
an article [to prosecute the war conjointly with 
France] existed or not'in the treaty, and though it 
did not exist, f,n honest American would cut off his 
right hand rather than sign an agreement with 
England contrary to the spirit of it.” 

At a certain moment, negotiations were opened 
with England with the knowledge and consent of 
France; on her side,- France opened corresponding 
ones. Each of the two allies thought that it was 
better to try and make a treaty of peace separately, 
promising, however, to communicate with each other 
before the conclusion. Here alone has one a right to 
remark that the American Commissioners, numbering 
four or five including Franklin, hastened to finish 
their treaty in the final conferences, and did not com- 
municato to M. de Vergennes, the French Minister, 
the prelifainary articles which had been agreed to, 
though not yet ratified. M. do Vergennes complained 
tg them of this infraction of the original agreement 
and even of the instructions they had received from 
Congress; and Franklin admitted there had been a 
breach of pre^riety. The fact' is that a rath«.j^ singular 
mistrust, fomented by the English negotiators, and of 
which it would take too long to explain the cause, 
had some time previously taken possession of the minds 
of the American Commissioners, and had made them 
proceed’^egardless of politeness. Nothing, moreover, 
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ia the settled arrangements was of a nature to prove 
prejudicial to France; everything was done for the 
best, excepting the disregard of forms. Franklin, . 
more French in mind and ^inclination than his col¬ 
leagues, and who was suspected of being so, did not 
think it his duty to separate from them on, this occa¬ 
sion, and he was commissioned to make amends to 
M. de Vcrgennes and Louis the Sixteenth for this 
irregularity. He appears to have succeeded in doing 
so almost entirely, and, so far as he was concerned, 
his position at the Court of France and the affectionate 
respect he enjoyed were not at all impaired. 

I have hastened to arrive at the consideration of his 
philosophical and social position, which chiefly interests 
us now. Franklin possessed influence among us; he 
had more of it than ho desired. No one had been more 
impressed than he was with the difference there is 
between young and old nations, b<?tween a virtuous and 
a corrupt people. He has several times repeated “ that 
only a virtuous people can enjoy liberty, and that the 
others require to have a master; that revolutions can¬ 
not operate without danger when there is not enoug^j 
virtue in nations." He said this of England: where¬ 
fore did he not think a little in the same way about 
France ^i^When, towards the end of his life, he learned 
the first events of July, 1789, he conoeived ds much' 
mistrust and doubt as hope respecting them ; th^ early 
murders, certain circumstances with which the Eevo- 
lution was accompanied from its origin, seemed to him 
sad and afflicting: “ The voice of philosophy, *i appre- 

I 
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head,, can hardly be heard among those tumults.” 
“Purify -witbout destroying/^ was one of his maxims, 
and he clearly saw from the first that it would not be 
followed. Yet it is not doubtful that, among his 
intimates at Passy, he had influenced many of the 
eminent men iifho afterwards took part in the great 
revolutionary movement, and that he had helped to 
give them greater confidence and boldness. Mallet 
du Pan tells us, “Franklin more than once repeated 
to his pupils at Paris, .that he who should transport 
the principles of primitive Christianity into the 
political state would change the face of society.” He 
is one of those who have chiefly put in the foreground 
the notion of secularizing Christianity, of causing it to 
yield, if possible, good and useful results upon the 
earth. But to take Christianity and push it so far in 
that direction is not this to alter it, to separate from it 
what hitherto has been its essence, to wit, abnega¬ 
tion and 'the spirit of sacrifice, patience based upon im- 
mortal hope ? However that may be, the work of labour 
and of peace, which, despite the checks it receives from 
tfme to time, seems as if it must needs increasingly 
triumph in modem society, owes much to Franklin. 

He visited Voltaire during the last journey the latter 
made to Paris. (February, 1778), and where*-he died. 
The two patriarchs embraced each other, and Franklin 
desir:d that Voltaire should give his blessing to his 
grandson. It is probable that he was but slightly 
acquainted with Voltaire in all his works, and that 
he solely accepted hiifa as an apostle and a propagator 
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of toleration. But such, a scene, with the decisive 
words then pronounced by Voltaire, Qod an^Liberty, 
produced a wide impression and strongly appealed to 
the imagination of men. 

I like to think that Franklin, if he had only 
followed his leanings, and if ho had* beeij able to 
choose from among us the personage of his fancy and 
his ideal, would rather have gone and embraced M. de 
Malesherbes, “ that great man,” as he styles him, who 
came to see him at Passy, an^, who, giving up public 
life and amusing himself with making large planta¬ 
tions, desired to obtain through him the trees of North 
America not yet introduced into France. 

Settled at Passy in a fine house with a garden, 
enjoying the society of pleasant neighbours, Franklin 
generally dined out six days in the week, at least in 
the first years of his residence and before his health 
became impaired, reserving Sunddy for the Americans 
whom he entertained at his house. His more’intimate 
friends, among notable personages, were Turgot, the 
good Duke de la Bochefoucauld, Lavoisier, the ac¬ 
quaintances of Madam Helvetius at Auteuil, Abb^ 
Morellet, Cabanis, &c. Once a year he made a country 
excursion to M. Watelet's, at Moulin-Joli; he paid a 
visit to^Madam d’Houdetot, at Sannois, a visit of 
which the sentimental memory is preserved! But' 
these excursions were rare; because, irrespective of 
his functions as minister and negociator, he performed 
the combined duties of “merchant, banker, judge of 
the Admiralty, and qoMul.” His countrymen found 
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it more economical to employ him alone, and without 
a secretary, in all these posts; this condemned him 
to a very sedentary life during the day. He made up 
for this in the evening ip a select and familiar society, 
for which he was so well formed. In general, he liked 
better to glisten than to talk, and a certain great 
lady might be named who, ooming in the evening out* 
of curiosity to the same drawing-room where he was, 
complained of his taciturnity. He had his moods. 
The intervals were succ^ded by delightful awakenings. 
Then, when he spoke, he liked to continue to the end 
without being interrupted. The -mental sallies, the 
stgries and apologues in which he abounded at these 
times are partly preserved, and they exhibit him to us 
with his special impress. He indulged in kindly irony. 
One of his most amiable English correspondents. Miss 
Georgians Shipley, to whom he had forwarded his 
Dialogue wUh the Gout, and other trifles which he 
wrote foi* amusement and, in addition, printed himself, 
recalled to him the charming and serious hours she 
had formerly spent in his company, and where she 
l)*d acquired a taste “for playful and thoughtful con¬ 
versation." These words of Miss Shipley, which she 
writes in French, give a good idea of Franklin in his 
ordinary life. * 

Franklin’s correspondence in these years, is most 
agre4?9})le and soothing reading; the perfect balance, 
the precision, the absence of all evil passion and 
of all heat, the good use to which he puts even 
his enemies, an aflectionate sentiment which mingles 
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with a correct appreciation of things, and which 
banishes dryness, an elevated sentiment Whenever 
necessary, a certain Kghtsome air diflFused over the 
whole, compose a real treasure of morality and wis¬ 
dom. Compared with the Correspondence of Voltaire, 
that of Franklin gives rise to many reflectioqs : every¬ 
thing there is wholesome, upright, and animated as it 
wore with a lively and constant serenity. Franklin 
possessed gay, clear, and brilliant good sense: he called 
bad temper the uncleanliness of the mind. 

More than once he elevates his tone; the sentiment 
of reality and the vivacity of his human affection in¬ 
spire him with a kind of poetry. He wrote to Wai- 
ington (5th March, 1780), “I must soon quit tms 
scene, but you may live to see our country flourish, as 
it will amazingly and rapidly after the war is over; 
like a .field of young Indian com which long fair 
weather and sunshine had enfeebled and.discolouxed, 
and which, in that weak state, by a thundejf gust of 
violent wind, hail, and rain, seemed to be iJhreatened 
with absolute destruction, yet the storm being past, it 
recovers fresh verdure, shoots up with double vigour^ 
and delights the eye, not of its owner only, but of 
every observant traveller.” 

Does <«6t 4his comparison, by the tenderness of the 
inspiration and the breadth of the image, altogether re¬ 
call the Homeric comparisons of the Odyssey ? ,iphen 
old, Franklin read few poets; there is one, however, 
who, by his nature, his simple grace and the propriety 
of his sentiments, could find the way to his helrt ; this 
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was William Oowper, the modest poet of moral life and 
of reality. The finest eulogium that could be passed 
on this poet, to whom we have no parallel in our litera¬ 
ture, has been pronounced by Franklin in a few lines. 

Whilst Franklin thus corresponded with his American 
or English frirnds, with his absent daughter, and 
while he anticipated future prospects for his country, 
or regretted the pleasures of the fireside, he was 
popular in France, he was the fashion, nis like¬ 
ness in medallions, busts, engravings, was to be 
seen everywhere; his portrait was worn in rings, in 
bracelets, on canes, on snuff-boxes. Under the en- 
gpved portraits was placed the famous line addressed 
to him by Turgot— 

Eripuit eailo fulmen, ueptrmnque tyramm." 

Franklin blushed deeply at this line, and he blushed 
sincerely : .he would greatly have liked had this 
eulogium which he thought extravagant and which, 
in fact, greatly exaggerated his part, been suppressed; 
but he had to do with a monarchical nation, which 
^08 above all things that some person should per¬ 
form anything alone, and which requires to personify 
its admiration in a single name and in a single tri¬ 
umph. WheA sending this portrait to his'fe. lends in 
• America, he pointed out, by way of excuse, the cha- 
rac^ 2 i@tic of the French nation to carry eulogy to an 
extreme, so much so that ordinary simple praise 
becomes almost blame, and that excessive praise 
ends, iA‘^ turn, by becoming unilnportant. He re- 
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plied with the greatest frankness to a M. Nogaret, 
an indefatigable and utterly forgotten poetasfer, who 
asked his opinion about a French translation of 
Turgot’s line:—“ Passy, 8th. March, 1781. Sir,—I 
received the letter you have done me the honour of 
writing to me the 2nd instant, wherein, after over¬ 
whelming me with a flood of compliments, which I 
can never hope to merit, you request my opinion of 
your translation of a Latin verse that has been applied 
to me. If I were (which I really am not) sufficiently 
skilled in your excellent language, to be a proper 
judge of its poesy, the supposition of my being the 
subject must restrain me from giving any opinion 
on that line, except that it ascribes too much to me, 
especially in what relates to the tyrant; the revolution 
having been the work of mtoy able and brave men, 
wherein it is a sufficient honour for me if I am allowed 
a small share.” ’ . 

AU that he says on this subject in his letters (and 
he frequently recurs to it) is pure good fcnse, ex¬ 
pressed in a dignified rather than a mocking tone, and 
devoid of false modesty. Franklin is one of the mef^ 
who, while doing honour to humanity and loving to 
look skywards, has the least aimed at acting the angel. 

ExtraitI £ft)m his Private Diary have often been 
quoted relating to the more or less odd and chimerical ' 
communications of which he was the object, an<|;j?s it 
were the target on the part of inventors of projects in 
mechanics, in systems, or in constitutions. AU the 
fools and visionarierbeemed to have agreed to t^e this 
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sensible man, coming from a far country, for their con¬ 
fidant akd their judge. Among those who thus sub¬ 
mitted their ideas or their doings to him was an 
unknown natural philosopher, who was no other than 
Marat. One day, an author, whose name is not given, 
and who JIs th/jught to be Thomas Paine, sent him the 
manuscript of an irreligious work: suppose, if you 
prefer it, that the author about whom there is a doubt 
were a Frenchman, a philosopher, a pupil of the set 
of Holbach, or even of that of Auteuil,—^Volney, for 
instance, submitting in advance to Franklin the 
manuscript of the Ruins. Franklin replies by this 
letter, which I shall give at length, since it expresses 
better than anything I could say, his true relation to 
the philosophers of the Eighteenth century and the point 
at which he separates from them;—“ I have read your 
manuscript with some attention. By the argument 
it contains against a^particular Providence, though you 
allow a general Providence, you strike at the founda¬ 
tions of 'all religion. For without the behef of a 
Providence that takes cognizance of, guards, and guides, 
^jiid may favour particular persons, there is no motive 
to worship a Deity, to fear his displeasure, or to pray 
for his protection. I will not enter into any discus¬ 
sion of your principles, though you seem t®,;4.esire it. 
At present I shall only give you my opinion, that, 
though your reasonings are subtile, and may prevail 
with some readers, you will not succeed so as to change 
the general sentiments of mankind on that subject, and 
the collfcequence of printing this .piece will be a great 
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deal of odium drawn upon yourself, misctief to you, 
and no benefit to others. He that spits agarinst the 
wind, spits in his own face. But, were you to succeed, 
do you imagine any good would be done by it P You 
yourself may find it easy to Ic&d a virtuous life, with; 
out the assistance afforded by religion you having a 
clear perception of the advantages of virtue and the 
disadvantages of vice, and possessing a strength of 
resolution sufficient to enable you to resist common 
temptations. But think how great a portion of man¬ 
kind consists of weak and ignorant men and women, 
and of inexperienced, inconsiderate youth of both sexes, 
who have need of the motives of religion to restrain 
them from vice, to support their virtue, and retain 
them in the practice of it till it becomes iMbitual, 
which is the great point for its security. And perhaps 
you are indebted to her originally, thfit is, to your re¬ 
ligious education, for the habits cf virtue upon which 
you now justly value yourself. You might easily 
display your excellent talents of reasoning upon a less 
hazardous subject, and thereby obtain a rank with 
our most distinguished authors. For among us it i^ 
not necessary, as among the Hottentots, that a youth,^ 
to be raised into the company of men, should prove his 
manhoocyry heating his mother. I wouM advise you, 
therefore, not to attempt unchaining the tiger,"tut to 
burn this piece before it is seen by any other person;., 
whereby you will save yourself a groat deal of mork t 
fication by the' enemies it may raise against’you, 
perhaps a good deal'«f regret and repentance. *21 men 
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are so wicked with religion, what would they be if 
without if ? 1 intend this letter itself as a proof of my 
friendship, and therefore udd no professions to it; but 
subscribe simply yours,—F kanklin.” 

Among the philosophers of the Eighteenth century, 
I see none but Montesquieu who could have thought 
in this s'tyle; but Franklin expresses himself in a 
more affectionate, touching, and paternal manner than 
Montesquieu would have done. 

If all those who conversed with Franklin at Passy 
had rightly understood his precepts and his measures, 
they would have thought twice before lindertaking 
to recast everything in the old world. At the same 
time, it must bo added (even though some contradiction 
may be found here), that it was difficult for those who 
listened to him not to take fire, and not to be tempted 
to a radical reform of society; for he himself, in his 
general methods ofi, seeing and representing things, 
was a great, a too great simplifier. This practical man 
had nothing in him deterrent from Utopia; he rather 
was in accord with it by his novelties and the facilities 
of perception which he seemed to open out on the side 
•^of the future. In conversing, he aroused a desire to 
apply his ideas; but he did not equally impart to 
those who listened (to Condorcet, for inptarice, and to 
Chamfisrt) his temperament, his discretion in details, 
and his prudence.* 

• Would ono leam, for example, what the ideas of civil and reli¬ 
gious tolerption became in passing through the epoilt and feverish 
imagination .of Chamfort ? He said, “ I hope one day, on leaving 
the Naft(*aal Assembly, presided over by(« Jew, to be present at the 
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A*clever critic lias very well defined him as “the 
godfather of future societies; ” but I do nj)t know 
how this same critic has been able to find occasion 
to connect the name of M. de Talleyrand with 
Franklin’s; these two names’ ulash on being brought 
together and united. Franklin, amidst all his clever¬ 
ness, is straightforward and sincere, /jord Shelburne 
had sent his son, Lord Fitzmaurice, to him; and, after 
the second visit, Franklin wrote in his Diary 
(27th July, 1784) “ Lord F'itzmaurice called to 

see mo. His father having requested that I would 
give him such instructive hints as might be useful to 
him, I occasionally mentioned the old stoiy of Demos¬ 
thenes’ answer to one who demanded what was the 
first point of oratory. Action. The second ? Action. 
The third ? Action. Which, I said, had been gene¬ 
rally understood to mean the action of an orator with 
his hands, &c., in speaking; put that I thought 
another kind of action of more importance to an 
orator, who would persuade people to follow his advice, 
viz., such a course of action in the conduct of life as 
would impress them with an opinion of his integrity 

marriage of a Boman Catholic, divorced from his Lutheran ■wife, with* 
a young Anabaptist; that afterwards we should go and dine with the 
cure, who would introduce us to liis wife, a young lady belonging to 
the Church of l^pgland, whom he himself should lA,vo married when 
a widow, being the daughter of a Calvinist.” This is whaj may bo 
styled Franklin in delirium. The wholesome side of Franklin, inoculated ‘ 
with the sour blood of Chamfort, has grown corrupting and corrosive. 
Can there be a more hideous idea of future society f WhaVffIabour».d 
combination to prpduce all the mixtures and all the indecencies, all 
the crossings which could shock received ideas and .insult tender 
consciences! It is the iijgal of free love. 
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as well as of Ms understanding; that, this opinion 
once established, all the difficulties, delays, and opposi¬ 
tions, usually occasioned by doubts and suspicions, 
were prevented; and such a man, though a very 
imperfect speaker, would fdmost always cany his 
points against the most flourishing orator who had not 
the character of sincerity.” 

All 1;he foregoing was the more applicable to the 
young man, as Ijord Shelburne, his father, endowed 
with so much talent, had the reputation of being the 
rnverm of sincere. In everything, Franklin first of all 
desires the essential, the foundation, being convinced 
that tMs foundation will afterwards make itself felt, 
and that solid consideration will bear its fruit. 

After a sojourn of more than eight years in France, 
he returned to America at the age of seventy-nine. 
Huffering from the stone, he could not bear the motion 
of a carriage; one. of the Queen’s litters, drawn by 
Spanish mules, took him up at Passy and carried him 
to Havre, where he embarked. lie lived nearly .five 
years longer at Philadelphia, and did not die till the 
17th of April, 1790, at the ago of eighty-four. His 
^return to his country, the honours he there received, 
the slight annoyances (for there are some in every 
life) which he there bore without openly repining, his 
domestic happiness in his garden, in the shade of Ms 
mulberry-tree, by the side of Ms daughter, and with 
his SIX grand-children playing round Ms knees, Ms 
thoughts‘’increasingly religious as he grew in years, 
made for Mm the finest and mg^t complete end and 
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crown of old age that can he imagined. His Cor¬ 
respondence in these years does not cease ho in¬ 
teresting and lively, and it Is imbued with the same 
sentiments to the close. Here is one among other pas¬ 
sages which I select as well expressing that mixture of 
serenity and of kindly irony, of human experience and 
of hope, which formed liis habitual character. I take 
it from a letter addressed to his old friend, Mi^ Mary 
Stevenson, who had bo(!ome Mrs. Ilewson, and written 
at Philadelphia, the Cth of May, 1786: “ I have 
found my family here in good health, good circum¬ 
stances, and well respected by their fellow-citizens. 
The companions of my youth arc, indeed, almost all 
departed, but I lind an agreeable society among their 
children and grand-children. I have public business 
enough to j)resorvo me from and private amuse¬ 

ment besides in conversation, books, my garden, and 
('■rihhtKjc. Considering our wclhfurnished, plentiful 
market as the best of gardens, I am turning iminc, in 
the midst of which my house stands, into grass-plots 
and gravel walks, with trees and flowering shrubs. 
Cards we sometimes play here, in long winter evenings^; 
but it is as they play at chess, not for money, but for 
honour, or the pleasure of boating one another. This 
wilbnot ^aqiiite a novelty to you, as yoit may remem¬ 
ber we played together in that manner durAig the 
winter at Passy. I have, indeed, now and t hen, a littje 
compimction in reflecting that I spend time so idly, 
but another reflection comes to relievo me, whispering, 
‘You know that thp soul is immortal; w'Af then 
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should you be such a niggard of a little time, when 
you have a whole eternity before you ? ’ So, being 
easily convinced, and like other reasonable creatures 
satisfied with a small reason, when it is in favour of 
doing what I have a mihd to, I shuffle the cards again, 
and begin another game.” 

Allowing his fancy to dwell on his hopes and his 
fears, upon the prospects of varying fortune, of happi¬ 
ness or of evil, which animate and temper family joys, 
he says again, in quoting the saying of a religious poet 
(Dr. Watts), “ He that raises a large family docs, in¬ 
deed, while he lives to observe them, nimul, as .Watts 
says, a broader mark for xorrow; hut then he stands a 
broader mai’k for pleasure too. When wo launch our 
little fleet of barks into the ocean, hound to different 
ports, we hope for each a jnosijoi'ous voyage ; but con¬ 
trary winds, hidden shoals, storms, and enemies come 
in for a share in the'disposition of events; and though 
these occasion a mixture of disappointment, yet, con¬ 
sidering <the risk where W'C can make no insurance, 
wc should think onrsolvcs happy if some return with 
s,nccess.” 

As regards dealh he had never changed for years, 
and his hope became more lively and more sensible in 
proportion as'he approached his term. TIercpnsidfcred 
death fis a second birth: “ This is rather an embryo 
preparation for living. A man is not com¬ 
pletely born until he is dead.” The peaceful end of 
his old friends, who had lived righteously, appeared to 
him as £ foretaste of the happiirsss' of another world. 
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The recent discoveries of Herschel seemed to summon 
him to a future and sublime journey of ccllstiiil dis¬ 
covery across the spheres. 

In taking him away at this time, and in dispensing 
him from being two or three years more on cartli, Provi¬ 
dence preserved him from the horror pf seeing those 
whom he had best known and loved during his sojourn 
in France carried off'by a violent death, the <jood Duke 
dc la Rochefoucauld, Lavoisier, Le Vcillard, liis neigh¬ 
bour at Pass}', and so many others, all guillotined or 
massacred in the name of the princijiles which they 
themselves had most favoured and clauashed. Tlie last 
thought of Franklin would have becni covered by ibis, 
as witli a funereal pall, and his serciie .soul, bcfori^ 
rising again according to his hope, would have known 
in a day all the bitterness. 
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^ IBBON is a French writer in some respects, and 
^ has by riglit his marked place in our Eighteenth 
(!cntury. During the stay he made at Lausanne 
in youth, from his sixteenth to his twenty-first year, 
he learned to think entirely in French, to such a 
degree that the letters he then wrote in English are 
those of some one who no longer knows his own lan¬ 
guage pcrfcptly. Litter, when he returned to England, 
the first*' Essay which he published {Esmi sur I’Jktude 
(If' la LiiUratnre, 1761) is -written in French. Im¬ 
pelled by his inclination to be an historian and still in 
tpiest of a subject, he undertakes a Ilklory of the Liberty 
of the Stem along with his friend Deyverdun (the 
same heroic theme which Johannes von Miiller will 
afterwards tr8at), and Gibbon had already composed 
the infroduction in French: it became necessary for 
l^jlk-iyustrious historian, David Hume, to recall him to 
the use of his native tongue by saying to him, as 
Horace did to the Romans who wrote their books in 
Greek, Why do you carry fayyvts into the uood ? ” 
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Finally, having returned to reside at Lausanne in the 
closing hours of his life, his habitual coirvcrsation 
was in French; and he fears lest the last volumes ol' , 
his history of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire, composed during this* period, would not hear 
marks of this, lie says, “ The constan+j habit of speak¬ 
ing one language and writing another may have infused 
some mixture of Gallic idioms.” If these are draw¬ 
backs in his ease, and perhaps sins in the eyes of 
pure Britons, let them at least bo a reason in our eyes 
for dealing with him, and for rendering him the more 
special justice as an eminent author who has been in 
part one of ourselves. 

When Gibbon is dealt with, even in France, an 
unfavourable prejudice has to be overcome; this is 
because he has spoken of Christianity in the fifteontli 
and sixteenth chapters of his first volume with an 
affectation of impartiality and of bnconcern resembling 
secret hostility ; and because, looking ut things simply 
from the historic point of view, ho is deficient in a 
certain refined sense, both with regard to the basis oi 
the Christian conception and with regard to the pro¬ 
prieties he had to observe towards his own coutemiK)- 
raries. Judging others too much after himself, and 
also af^i* the Parisian society of his ‘time. Gibbon 
thought the world had arrived at a state of complete' 
indifference and of scepticism. When Ig). n erce^'^^ed 
the offence which these two chapters had given, espe¬ 
cially in England, among the devout, the timid, the 
prudent (as he chofeeoto call them), he felt sonic regret. 
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and he admitted that, if the work had to bo done over 
again, hd would have displayed greater caution; for 
(iibhon, if not at all a religious man, was still less a 
sectary and a fomenter of incredulity. In his Defence 
lie confined himself to what was strictly necessary, 
and he avoidedfWhat might have inflamed. A witness, 
in the last years of his life, of the French Revolution, 
lie gladly subscribed his entire assent to Burke’s profes¬ 
sion of faith, and said, “ I admire his eloquence, I approve 
his politics, I adore his chivalry, and I can almost 
oxcuse his reverence for church establishments.” And 
he added that he had sometimes thought of writing a 
dialogue of the dead, in which Lucian, Erasmus and 
Voltaire “ should mutually acknowledge the danger of 
exposing an old superstition to the contempt of the 
blind and fanatic multitude.” All these changes in 
(iibbon are undoubtedly made for a political and social 
jmrpose exclusively, itud even here his words arc tinged 
with a certain secret scorn for that which he docs not 
appreciatoi Do not require from him either greater 
warmth or sympathy for this class of sentiments and 
of truths ; there is something of the lettered Chinaman 
in his manner of estimating religions.. 

Nor does he display much more apparent warmth 
in the consieferation of the political movtnjents of 
' nations‘and in the conception of history. Here, how- 
his I 9 V 0 of antiquity and his classical creed 
preserve him from injustice. He is smitten with the 
noble glory and the generous struggles of a Cicero; 
he consflintlj' regales himself with "the spirit and the 
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works of “this great author,” whom ho stylos “a 
library of eloquence and reason.” Though oj^sentially 
unfitted to bo a public speaker, Gibbon yet took part as 
Member of Parliament in his country’s debates; the 
eight sessions he thus spent tvere, he says, “ a school 
of civil prudence, the first and most essential virtue of 
an historian.” For a time, amid the perils ot^tho Seven 
Years’ war, he became an Englishman again owing to 
th^ eloquence of Pitt; ho got himself appointed Captain 
of Militia and appealed animated with a gleam of 
patriotic enthusiasm. Usually, and when he has the 
pen in his hand, it is coi rect to say that tliis sort, of 
emotion and of inspiration is foreign to him. Ilis 
favourite notions of govcniment accord with those of 
Horace Walpole ; like the latter, he was disposed to 
place his historical golden age in that wonderful period, 
that chjsiaH mi of the ago of the Antoninos, “ in which 
the world saw five good monarchs Succeed epeh other.”* 
From Augustus to Trajan, Gibbon found the form of 
empire to udiicli his reason and the instincts of his 
mmd made him most naturally cling. In his first 
piece of writing (A’wf< nur FEtiidc do h Litteraturo), 
and fifteen years before publishing his groat historieut' 
composition, ho already revealed his liking for this 
great, connected and pacific whole,* the Roman 
Empire; he sets it almost on a par with what*Europe, 
has become since then; moreover, be Jgtes to the 

advantage of that ancient state of the world, that 

# • 

* See Hurace Walpole’s letter to Gibbon of the I4th Jfebruary, 
1776. 
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connlries which are now barbarous were then enlight¬ 
ened and enjoyed the benefits of civiliziation. He 
, says: “From the time of Fliny, of Ptolemy and of 
Galicntis, Europe, at present the scat of the sciences, was 
so equally; but Greece, Asia, Syria, Egypt, Africa, 
countries ferti^ in miracles, were filled with eyes 
worthy of seeing them. Tlie whole of this vast body 
was united by peace, by laws, and by language. The 
African and the Eriton, the Spaniard and the Arab, 
encountered each other in the capital, and instructed 
each other in turn. Thirty of the first men of Rome, 
often enlightened themselves, always accompanied by 
tho.se who were so, started every year from the capital 
to govern the provinces ; and if they w'ere but slightly 
]) 08 sc 8 S(!d with curiosity, authority smoothed for them 
the paths of science.” 

Without perhaps going as firr as Montesquieu, who 
beheld in T>ajan “ttie most accomplished prince of 
whom history has ever spoken ; possessing every virtue, 
without cacrying any to an extreme, in .short, the man 
best fitted to honour the human and to represent 
the divine nature,”—^without expressing himself so 
'sl)lcndidly perhaps, and making the qualificat ions of a 
man of peace on the subject of the wars and the con¬ 
quering ambitfim of Trajan, Gibbon readily'placed at 
this epodh the ideal perfection of an empire’s greatness 
aiii»lli^^happine88 of the human Tace. From this 
,age, crowned by the reigns of Antonine and of 
Marcus Auyelius, the decline begins, and Gibbon 
proceeds to retrace its history with* correctness, with 
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regret, clinging to everything which retards it, dis¬ 
approving of everything which hastens it; a fir^e history 
governed by the genius of order, of method, and good 
administration ; a narrative invested with all the firm, 
continuous, and solid qualities which make if, even in 

the successive and inevitable debasements Avhen travers- 

• * 

ing btirbarous times, resemble a broad lioman road. 

Thus Gibbon, wlio had played a part in the era of 
Chatham, was adapted by taste and temperament, as 
well as by study, for the era of Trajan. The more we 
study him in his life and his special disposition, the 
better do wo understand ibis preforeiicc. Sprung from 
a good and old family belonging to the county of Kent, 
liaving a grandfather and father who were Tories, ho 
was born at Putney, in Surrey, on the 27t]i of April, 
1737. Ho remarks, “My lot might have been that 
of a slave, a savage, or a peasant; nor can I reflect 
without pleastire on the bounty naturq, wbich cast 
my birth in a free and civilized country, in an ago of 
science and philosopliy, in a family of honourable rank, 
and decently endowed with the gifts of fortune.” This 
tempered sentiment of contentment will animate all 
Gibbon’s life, and, oven in his brief passions, will 
keep him equally removed from ecstasy and despon¬ 
dency. ^Ifo was the eldest of five brothers, who died 
young, and of a sister who Kved a little longer, and, 
whom ho knew sufficiently to regret. He^ad himself 
a doHcate constitution which long caused fears to be 
entertained for his life; ho was tended by ,a maternal 
aunt, full of affoettop, and merit, rather thafi^by his 
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mother, who seems to have been rather indifferent about 
him. Up acquired from this aimt “ his early and invin¬ 
cible love of reading, which,” he says, “ he would not 
exchange for the treasures of India.” ' At the age of 
seven, he was jilaccd in the hands of a tutor, John 
Kirby, a worth^y country curate, of whom he has left 
some touching notices. When nine years old, he was 
sent to school at Kingston, but without great benefit, 
on account of the interruptions necessitated by the 
feebleness of his health. At the end of eighteen 
months, he was recalled home owing to bis mother’s 
death; he scarcely profited more from being sent to 
Westminster, from which lie was frequently absent 
taking the waters at Bath or under the care of a 
physician. During tin's period he read at haphazard all 
llie books which fell into his hands, and which attracted 
his curiosity already aroused; it was always inclined 
in the direction of historical knowledge, and moreover 
a critical, instinct guidod it towards the fountain¬ 
heads. At the beginning of his sixteenth year, 
“pature displayed in his favour her mysterious ener¬ 
gies ; ” his nervous attacks disappeared, and he gained 
'an adequate stock of health, which he never over¬ 
taxed. 

His father determined to send him t(j Ox^rd, and 
Jiad hiift entered as a gentleman-commoner at Mag¬ 
dalen College. In casting a look backwards and em¬ 
bracing therein all this period of his early life. Gibbon 
makes a pbint of intimating that he' left nothing he 
regretted behind him, nor, for a stronger reason, any- 
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thing by which he was enchanted; that the golden 
age of the morning of life, the subject of jconstant 
eulogium, had no existence for him, and that Ac had 
never known the happinnes of boyhood. I have already 
noted this in the case of Yolney; those who have been 
deprived of a mother’s solicitude, the early bloom and 
flower of tender aft'ection, the mingled and penetrat¬ 
ing charm of dawning imprepsions, arc more easily 
than others deprived of tlie sentiment of religion. • 
Gibbon has left a description of th,e education which 
was obtainable, or rather was unobta'inable at Oxford 
in his day, which, in tlie coldness of its irony, is the 
most cutting satire. Like all wealthy iiijstitutions, un¬ 
controlled and left to themselves, Oxford had fallen by 
degrees into countless abuses, which, we are assured, 
have been partly corrected or diminished since thee 
Gibbon declares that he acknowledges no obligation to''' 
the 'iJniversity of Oxford, and, i4 fact, hp speaks of 
her like the least grateful of sons. The exigencies of 
study were there reduced almost to notlyng, and 
during the interval he continued the course of his 
personal reading; he then tried his hand at a singidar 
subject, which was premature not only for him but for 
all the men of his day, the Aye of Seso-tirk; he there 
sought ^ yec«ncile the various systems ftf chronology 
by means of suppositions ingenious enough ii! other 
respects. Before finishing his work, he was in a posL 
tion to judge its impeirfections and deficiencies. He 
says, “The disc6very of my own weakness was the 
first symptom of’tsete.” But the great Aict, the 
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memorable incident of Gibbon’s stay at Oxford, is his 
temporary conversion to tho Roman Catholic religion. 
From childhood, he had enjoyed discussions on religious 
matters ; he had a taste for reasoning and dialectics ; 
he read books of theology and of controversy. Middle- 
ton, and above all Rossiiet, whom he proclaimed the 
great .master in contests of this kind. The Exposition 
de la Doctrine CathoJiqm, by the Bishop of Mettux, 
begun his conversion, and the Histoirc des Varia¬ 
tions completed jt. He said, “ I surely fell by a 
noble hand.” This conversiou in solitude, and wholhj 
hy means of boohs, is very characteristic of Gibbon. 
Scarcely did j he feel it consummated in him than 
he resolved ^o announce and make profession of it. 
lie says, “ Youth is sincere and impetuous, and a mo- 
tl?/entai'y glow of enthusiasm had raised me above all 
Heniporal considerations.” 

We can ijnagine tlie scandal: an undergraduate of 
Oxford oauverting himself to I’ojjery ! Gibbon’s father 
came to a prompt decision,; he resolved to send his son 
out of the coiintry, and dispatched him for some years 
to the Continent, to the house in Lausanne of a 
worthy clergyman of the country. Pastor Pavilliard. 
It was there that Gibbon, loss through suggestions 
from without' than by fresh reading, n«w 'Yaasenjing, 
and arguments he framed exi>ressly for his use, suc¬ 
ceeded at ^ the end of seventeen nionths in rejecting 
his new faith and returning to his first creed. Thus 
converted firstlj^ to the Romish communion at Oxford 
in June* 1753, at the age of sixtfeen years and two 
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montlis, he renounced it at Lausanne in December 
1754, at the age of seventeen years and cigh^ months. 
This was precisely, within a f6w years, what Baylo had 
done in his youth. In Gibbon’S ease everything was 
performed ip his head and within the lists of dialectics; 
one argument had brought its new symbol, and another 
argument had carried it off. lie cotifd sajr, for his 
own satisfaction, that ho owed both the one change 
and the other to his reading and his solitary medita¬ 
tion alone. „Later, when he flattered himself with being 
wholly impartial and indifferent concerning beliefs, it 
is allowable to suppose that, even without avowing 
it, he cherished a secret and cold spite against religious 
thouglit, as if it had been an adversary which had one 
day struck him in the absence of his armour and had 
wounded him. 

M. Pavilliard has mentioned his surprise at first 
sight, when, in the discussions he 'entered into with his 
yonng guest, he saw before him “ a thin littje figure, 
with a largo head, disputing and urging, with the 
greatest ability, all the best arguments that had ever 
been used in favour of Popery.” As years passed away, 
Gibbon grew grotesquely fat and corpulent; but in his 
case the bony structuro W'as of the slightest and frailest 
kind, ^iirerybody is acquainted w'it£ his silhouette, 
the profile cut out with scissors, which faces the title-^ 
page of his Memoirs, and where he i 
a pinch of snuff, his bulky and 
upheld by two 'slim legs, his small face almost lost 
between a high forehpad and a double chin, ills little 


1 represented taking 
rotund^ody being 
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nose nearly blotted out by the protuberance of bis 
checks. , It must be added, on Suard’s authority, that 
he pronounced the French language atfcctedly and in 
a shrill tone; that he spoke it, however, with extreme 
correctness, and Uhe a hook. From his j'outh, therefore, 
ho was singular in appearance and figure, and he was 
partially * aware of this. Narrating his journey to 
Turin, and his presentation at Court there at the age 
of twcnty-scN'en, complaining of the unsociability of 
the Piedmontese ladies, he said, “The nrost sociable 
women 1 have met with are the king’s daughters. I 
chatted for about a quarter of an hour with them, 
talked about Lausanne, and grew so very free and easy 
that I drew my snutf-box, ra])pod it, took snuff twice 
(a crime never known before in the prcs(mcc-chamber), 
and continued my discourse in my usual attitude of 
my body bent fonvard and my forefinger stretched 
out.” Such was ths! man, and also the young man, 
who was successively the lover of Mademoiselle 
Curcliod, (the future Madam Necker) and a Captain 
of Grenadiers.* ’ 

* 1 am always afraid in those Portraits of falling into caricature, an 
easy thing in tlio case of some of the pensonages, but which is full of 
drawhaeJis, and allers tlic trun pro]«)itionof things in the reader’s mind, 
(liirat, who was neither aliaid of this nor took the same precaution, and 
who Bufl'p.rod his pun to commit in his day many of th6’freaks Which are 
fashionalV! in our day, luis drawn in his second volume of “Memoirs” 
relating to M. Siiard this ciarfgirulnd portrait,,which however is amus- 
iwg:—“'ri*i»*-»'horof tlie great and superb ‘History of the Roman 
Emjjire ’ was scarcely four feet .seven to eight inches in height; the huge 
trunk of his'uody, with a belly like Kilenns, was sot upon the kind of 
slender l^gs Cidle<l drumslkhi; his fcot, so much turned in that the point 
of the right one could often touch the poirji <Si the left, were long and 
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I shall not dwell at length on the first and sole 
love-affair of Gibbon, a passion which was np,tural at 
the moment, and which, regarded from afar, may seem 
an absurdity. During his stay at Lausanne, he saw 
Mademoiselle Curchod, the daughter of a neighbouring 
pastor, beautiful, learned, and vi rtuous; he loved her most 
sincerely; liis addresses and offer were accepted, and 
he did not despair of obt aining his father’s consent. But, 
on I'cturning to England, he found an insurmountable 
obstacle in, the paternal pleasure, and, after a hard 
struggle, he resigned himself to his fate: “he sighed as 
a lover ; he obeyed as a sou.”* Even when he is most 


broad enough to serve as u pedestal io a statue of five foot six inches. In 
tlio middle of his face, not larger than one’s list, the root of his nose 
receded into the skull more doeply than the nose of a Calmuck, and 
his very bright hut very small eyes were lost in the same dciilhs. 
His voice, which had only sharp notes, could only reach tho heart hy 
siditling tho cars. If Jcaii-Jacqucs Itonsscau had met Gihhon in the 
I’lovinco of Valid, it is piobahle that ho would have made of him a 
companion portrait to his lunny one of tho Chief JmiHcc. M. Suard, 
who ciu-cd liltlc to look at, and si ill Ie.s3 to produce, niaricaturcs, 
often drew Oibhon, and always as Sludam Brown.” Madam Brown 
is the producer of tho cut-out poHrait prefixfjjl to his '‘hlcmoirs.” 
Ho wover, in a letter addressed to Jl. Guizot, and which is printed at 
the beginning of tho translation of the “ History,” M. Suard has tho 
good taste not to oxaggerate the features and to keep within hounds. 

* Gibbon broke off his engagement with Madcmoisollo Curchod 
much later than might ho supposed, and only five years alter ho had left 
Switzerland. It has been too much overlooked that it is Gibbon who 
18 referred! to itfa letter from Jcan-.Tacques Eoussoau to Moultou, 
dated Mortiers, the 4th of June, 1703. J ean-Jacques wrcle: “You 
give me a commission, for Mademoiselle Curchod, which I shall 
execute badly, entirely on account of my esteem for hcfc.M.r. Gibboils 
eoiduces makes me think badly of him. I have re-examined his book 
(the Hami sur V Ittidee (ie la LiUcraturc) ; ho there strive..’to be witty ; 
he strains in the eft’ort. Mr. Gibbon is not the man fop me; I cannot 
think that he can bo tho pne for Mademoiselle Curchoo*. Ho who 
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in love, Gibbon retains the mark of his essentially 
dispassionate natnre ; he bears his misfortune without 
too much fuss; at bottom he is tender and tranquil, 
even in the hours of passion. The letters of love and 
grief which he wrote to' her whose hand he had hoped 
to gain, nearly always end with these words, “ I hare 
the honoui- to lie, niat/emoinrlfe, with the sentiments which 
are the despair of nn/ life, your very humhle and very 
obedient servant.” When recalling this unfortunate love- 
afiair later, far from displaying any feeling of pertur¬ 
bation or regret, he rath('r takes pride (mingled with 
some siirju'ise) in having once been capable of so pure 
and so exalted a scniinient. ' 

But during this stay of about five years at Lausanne, 
he contracted the iiitelleciual liabiis which determined 
liis literary career, and which lie will never lose again. 
Amongst the number of the good or grievous results 

stated by him, he includes that of ceasing to be an 

« 

Lnglishipan, tliat is to say, an islander with the stamp 
of his nation, and cast in an indelible mould: this 
fonu ceased to distinguish him then, and never after¬ 
wards reappeared except imperfectly. And, for instance, 
on seeing Voltaire act tragedy in person at Lausanne, 
u hcre he dwelt during these years, while admitting that 

d'les not fuel lier*valae is not worthy of her; hut J.e T^nocjuis felt it, 
and hiiK t,hundonod her, is a man to he desiiised.” Gibbon has the 
honesty to refer to tiiis letter, where the names wero ■veiled by 
isitials; hj^^'.tes that it applies to him, and he adds, “As an author 
I shall not appeal from the judgment, or the tasto, or the caprice of 
/ffaw-i/arjwi’*,' but that e.vlraordinary man, wliem I admire and pity, 
should have been less precipitate in condemning the moral character 
and conduit of a stranger.” 
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his declamation was more emphatic than natural, Gibbon 
feels his taste for the French stage fortificc^ and he 
confesses, “ that taste has perhaps abated my idolatry 
for the gigantic genius of Shakspcare, which is incul¬ 
cated from our infancy as the first duty of an English¬ 
man.” On other points, the advaij,tag(!8 Gibbon 
derived from his exile are less controvertible. lie went 
into society, habituated liimself to the company of 
ladies and got over bis early awkwardness, lie en¬ 
larged his .view and the circle of his horizon. He 
educated himself over again, independently and sys¬ 
tematically. He trained himself to write correctly 
both in Froncdi and Latin ; and, by acquiring an equal 
facility of expressing himself in different languages, 
he lost less in originality of expression, for which he 
was not well fitted, than ho acquired in elegance, en¬ 
lightenment and lucidity, which will prove to be his 
accustomed merits. He imbued lunisolf wi+h the spirit 
of Cicero and of Xenophon. He sot himself to re¬ 
peruse all the Latin classics methodically, dividing 
til cm into classes. Ho paused on meeting with 
difficulties of detail, whether philological or historical, 
sought to solve them, and from that time entered 
into correspondence with many scholars—Orevier at 
Paris, ^{Jrdtmgcr at Zurich, Gesner at' Gottingen; 
he laid his doubts or his ideas before them, and ho 
had the pleasure of seeing more than one -of his con¬ 
jectures accepted. We arc already ^acquainted with 
him as a lover of discussion and a reasoner; let us 
add that he was nd cr'viller, and that he yielded to 
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eyery reason wliicli seemed to him a good one. When 
he left Liiusanno on the 11th of April, 1758, to return 
to England after an absence of about five years, being 
then twenty-one, he was a most distinguished young 
man, and had nothing more to do than continue 

steadfast in his course. 

♦ * 

On returning to the house of his father, who had 
married again, he perseveres in this studious life as 
well as ho cun, taking daily and moderate exercise. 
He retains, amidst London dissipation, his preservative 
habits of Lausanne. At first, he finds it difficult enough 
to enter English society, w’hich is less open and less 
complaisant than that of kSwitzorland or than that of 
France. Gibbon had need of his reputation as an 
author in order to fill his proper sphere in his 
own country; he was imperfectly prepared, owing to 
his sickly childhood, his foreign education, and his 
reserved temper, for becoming a man of the world. 
Besides; no Englishman was less inclined than he, even 
in the solitude of his youth, to support tedium, heart- 
emptiness, and spleen. During the seasons he spent 
at Buriton, his father’s country residence, he snatched 
us many hours as he could from the duties of society 
and the requirements of the neighbourhood : “ I never 
handled a gfin; I seldom mounted an horftc and my 
philosophic walks were soon terminated by a shmhj 
Jie-ncli, whfi^re I was long detained by the sedentary 
amusement of reading or meditation.” The sentiment 
of rural .nature was not foreign to Gibbon ; there 
are two or three passages in his Memoirs which give 
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occasion to reverie: the passage I have just quoted, 
for instance, that entire page which furnishes^ us with a 
fine picture of English life, staid, regular, studious. 
Another passage'is that wliich'he has had the good 
taste to quote from his first tutor, John Kirby; and 
where wo see a worthy and poor village parson walking 
along tlie sea-shore engaged, “ one while in*viewing at 
largo the agreeable prospect which surromided me, and 
another Avliile (confining my sight to nearer objects) 
in admiriiig the vast variety of beautiful shells thrown 
u^jon the beach, some of the choicest of which I always 
picked up, to divert my little ones on my return.” 
One of the passages, in fine, which is remembered, and 
which has been often quoted, is that whore Gibbon, 
being about to finish the last lines of his great 
“History ” in his garden at Lausanne, lays down his 
pen, takes a few turns in his covered walk of acacias, 
contemplates the sky, the mo6n which was then 
shining brightly, the beautiful lake in which it was 
reflected, and bids a melancholy farewell to^ the work 
which, during so many years, has been so good and so 
agreeable a companion. But, in aU these passages, it 
is ever the studious Gibbon who enjoys nature; and. 
whether he speak in his own name, or whether ho 
recall Jhifi ^jorthy tutor, it is always during a pause 
in his reading, and having, so to speak, an o;^en boolj 
on the table, that 'he loves to give way to^rural distrac¬ 
tion, to enter into harmony with natural prospects, and^ 
to relish thcir'whoUy sober sentiment, which, how¬ 
ever, is in him sincere and very tender. 
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During his stay at Burlton, he takes possession of 
his father’s library, which had originally been very 
unequally formed : he enlarges it, he enriches it with 
care, and coni’crts it by degrees into a collection at 
once extensive and choice, “ the foundation of his 
works, and the best comfort of his life, both at home 
or abroad/' The pleasure shoidd be seen with which, 
a( what was an era in his existence, he exchanged a 
bank-nolc of twenty pounds for a copy of the coUec- 
(ion of the “Memoirs” of our Academy <)f Inscrip¬ 
tions. 'J’his Academy of Inscriptions and Belles 
Tjettros is, properly s])eaking, the intellectual country 
of Gibbon : he inliabits it in imagination; he studies 
its original or solid labours, wliich are set forth cor¬ 
rectly and sometimes attractively; he appreciates its 
discoveries, and, as lie says in the true Attic vein, 
“ chiefly what scarcely yields to the discoveries—a 
iiiodcuf and wise ajno.ance.” In the matter of books, 

(i ibbon ig of the oj)inion of the elder Pliny, to wit, 
that, nonc^ is so bad as not to be good in some part. 
I'celing about this time that he ought to begin to 
become versed in his native tongue, and direct his 
stc'ps towards the goal whither his latent talent sum¬ 
moned him, he recommenced to read English authors, 
especially the most modem—those who, haying written 
since the Eevolution of 1G88, united ^o purity of 
binguage a spirit of reason and independence—Swift 
and Addison. Then, when he comes to the historians, 
it is pleasant to hear with what reverence he speaks 
of Eob^rlson and Ilumc, with whom he will one day 
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bo conjoined :—“ Tbe perfect composition, the nervous 
language, the well-turned periods of Dr. Rohertsoii 
inflamed me to the ambitious hope that I might oiu' 
day tread in his footsteps: the calm philosophy, the 
careless inimitable beauties of his friend and rival, 
often forced me to close the volume >witlj a mixed 
sensation of delight and despair.” This is indeed the 
language of a man of taste who appreciates Xenophon. 
In these latter years, Ilumo has so often been declared 
beaten and surpassed, that I take pleasure in recalling 
so strong a testimony and one so delicately expressed. 
The misfortune of modern historians, from which the 
ancient ones were free, is that, new documents being 
constantly discovered, the merit of form and of art i.s 
no longer valued as it should be, and (hat the last 
comers, often without being superior, but thereby 
appearing better equipped on all points, stifle and 
crush their predecessors. ■ 

The small piece which Gibbon published in French 
was composed in 1750, when he was only tWenty-two 
years old. lie had it printed two years afterward> 
(1761), respectMly dedicating it to his father, anil 
placing it under the protection of Maty, an estimable 
writer, the son of a refugee, who prefixed a letter ol' 
introdaction.' This Essai mr rMude ‘do h LitUrn- 
ture, by Gibbon, has no interest for us nowadays.' 
except as evidence of his precocious inflections and 
of his early inclinations. It is rather hard reading, and 
is sometimes obscure; the connection between the ideas 
often escapes us through its too great conciseness, and 
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tlie desire the young author had to include and to 
condense ‘In it the greater part of his notes. The 
French is that of one. who has been a groat reader of 
Montesquieu and who copies him; it is correct, but 
artificial French. The young author’s chief aim is to 
avenge cUssica? literature and erudition of the levity 
with which Alembert had treated them. Gibbon prides 
himself on proving that erudition, rightly understood, 
is no mere affair of memory, and that all the mental 
faculties cannot fail to benefit by the staidy ‘of ancient 
literature. Tie shows vciy well that, while the ancients 
ar<' perhaps still read, they arc no longer nftidied; 
he regrets this. lie makes it evident that genuine 
acquaintance with antiquity is the result of a very 
varied, a very fragmentary w'hole, without which only 
an imperfect glimpse is obtained of tlie beauties of the 
great classics :—“ Acquaintance with antiquity, such 
is our true commentary; but what is still more neces¬ 
sary is a certain frame of mind whi<!h is the result of 
this—a frtime of mind which not only leads us to under- 
-stand the things, but which familiarizes us with them, 
and enables us to behold them with the eyes of the 
ancients.” He cites examples drawn from the famous 
quarrel concerning the Ancients and the Modems, 
l)roving to wfiat degree, for lack of this'* general and 
\)rovious knowledge, clever men like rerrault blindly 
decided that'which they did not understand. Novel 
views whifh betray the historian are expressed as he 
goes ulpug; According to Gibbon, the Geonjics of 
Virgil appeared most appropriately under Augustus : 
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they had a political and patriotic purpose mingled with 
their charm; their design was to dispose the veteran 
soldiers, who had become possessed of land, to works 
of peace and to the cultivation of the soil, and who, 
with their licentious hahits, had some difficulty in 
so accustoming themselves. “ What was there that 
better accorded with the peaceful politics oi' Augustus 
than the employment of the harmonious songs of his 
friend [/</« friend is rather too youthful and tender an 
expression] to roeoiicilo them to their new condition Y 
Thus he counselled him to compose this work :— 

“Da facilem curxuu/, atqne audacibas annae eirpiis." 

The idea appears ingenious, and, even without being 
anything more than a conjecture, it merits a welcome. 
Thus regarded, Virgil is not ouljf a poet in his 
Georgian; ho attains to the functions of a civilizer, 
and returns to the primitive part of an Oqdiens 
taming wild spirits. Touching, in passing,„upon the 
labours of I’ouilly and of Beanfoi-t, who had called 
in question the first ages of Rome, long before Niebuhr, 
tiibbou applies himself to find a reply, a plausible 
explanation which may remove objections and main¬ 
tain the traditional truth. lie says, “ I have defended 
with ^jleasuyo a useful and an interesting history.” 

lie who will set forth the decline and fail of the 

• ♦ 

Roman empire is- here found, as it wori^ instinctively 
defending and maintaining the origin and beginnings' 
of the Roman fftundation. With regard to'the custom 
by which poets have a right to treat great whistorical 
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personages with freedom (for Gibbon, in this Emi, 

touches everything), ho well knows bow to define the 
limits of respect due to trutli and the liberties per¬ 
mitted to genius. i\c6ording to him, “the characters 
of great men should he held sacred; yet poets might 
write their history, not exactly as it was, hut as it 
ought to Kave*been.” In his considerations, which 
become more and more positive as he proceeds, and 
wherein he is already at homo, he has excellent views 
and fresh examples. The jmesontiment of hjs vocation 
is disclosed when ho says, speaking of Augustus and 
regretting that the vaiacty of subjects in hand pre¬ 
vents a thorough study of him, “ Would that it [the 
variety] permitted me to set forth this refined govern¬ 
ment, these chains which w'ere insensibly worn, this 
prince confounded with the citizens, this senate re¬ 
spected by its master ! ” Elsewhere he speaks “ of the 
tranquil administratioti of the laws, and of the siilutary 
decrees \yhich, issuing from the cabinet of a single 
man or from a council limited in number, diffused 
happiness throughout an entire people.” In him the 
historian of the imperial era is evidently trying his 
.strength and is nearly full fledged. 

What is specially perceptible in this Efsmi, and 
what will become the very spirit of Grihbqri’sc method, 

is never <to sacrifice one order of facts to another, not 

«■ • 

to give more authority than is necessary to a salient 
incident, to keep at an equal distance from the compi¬ 
lation in which texts arc tacked at the end, and from 
the arhfi-mry system which settles everything at will. 
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The critical spirit incessantly contrasts the weight of 
opposing prohiihilities, and extracts from them an 
appropriate combination. It is only by collecting 
proofs that a judgment can be f>asscd. Because two 
things exist together, and appear intimately connected, 
it docs not follow that the one owes its origin to 
the other. These are some of Gibbon’s* maxims. In 
short, we find througliout this Emii a foretaste of the 
critical spirit which will prove entirely opposed to the 
rigid and tr.enchant method of a Mably. 

The publication of the Ji’s.sy//, which succeeded 
better in France than in England, was followed by a 
singular episode for Gibbon. In causing it to bo 
printed,, he had chiefly yielded to his father’s wish ; as 
some overtures were then made for peace, and as he 
had desired to cuter the diplomatic service, he suffered 
himself to be persuaded that this public proof of his 
talent would aid the applications %)f his friends. But 
the war continuing, and the patriotic sentiment 
aroused by Pitt prevailing in England, a ^national 
Militia was raised as a defence in case of invasion. 
The country gentlemen subscribed their names in a 
body; Gibbon and his father were the most zealous of 
any in their county, and they sent in their names 
without thoroughly knowing the sort ol» engagement 
they entered into. But this Militia business •proved 
serious and lasting., and almost had the ctfcct of a 
voluntary enrolment. The battalion of Sopth Hamp¬ 
shire constitufedt a small independent corps of four 
hundred and seventy-six rank and file, commande'd by a 
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Lieutenant-Colonel and by a Major, who was Gibbon’s 
father. jGibbon himself, who held the rank of senior 
Captain, was first put in command of his own company 
and afterwards of that of the grenadiers; then, in the 
absence of his superior officers, he became in fact 
entrusted by his father to issue the orders and to 
exercise the battalion. This small corps did not re¬ 
main quartered in its county; it occupied very dif¬ 
ferent quarters during two years and a half, in the 
camp at Winchester, on the coast at Dover, on 
Salisbury Plain. It paraded morning and evening ; it 
desired to rival the regulars, and in the general 
reviews it compared well with tlicm. Anotlicr year’s 
training would have rendered it their equal. In saying 
this, a gleam of enthusiasm has passed over Gibbon’s 
forehead. Not witliout secret satisfaction does he recall 
these years of active service. He is by no means sorry 
when it is Qver, and'’he is pleased with what has hap¬ 
pened. Ilis principal obligation to the Militia con¬ 
sisted in mixing with men, growing better acquainted 
with them in general and with his countrymen in par¬ 
ticular, becoming an Englisliman again (which he had 
ceased to be), and learning what it was to bo a soldier, 
lie, who had to write the history of the most warlike 
people, learned by practice the details of the 'pr9fession: 

, he wail' afterward competent to speak of tho Legion, 
lie says, forfsoeing tho reader’s smile, “ The Captain of 
the Hampshire grenadiers has not been useless to the 
historian of the Roman empire.” 

The ihan of letters in him is never to bo forgotten. 
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We have methodical abstracts of his reading during 
his leisure hours in camp; a good many pi those 
abstracts are in French. He reads Homer through 
and renders himself for the first time thorough master 
of Greek. He always prosecutes an historical subject, 
still distrusting his powers and conscious of all the 
dignity of the task: “ An historian’s part is a fine 
one, but that of a chronicler or a compiler of gazettes is 
dcsjncable enough.” The Oinisadc of Richard the 
Lion-heart *attracts him for a moment; but, on re¬ 
flection, these barbarous ages, these motive-springs 
from which ho is so estranged, do not suffice to fix his 
attention, and it seems to him that he would rather 
side with Saladin. The JIMori/ of the Liberty of the 
Swiss, the History of the Itepubtic of Florence nnder 
the House of Alcdicis, tempt him in turn, and he oven 
makes some progress with the foimcr. Moreover, he 
depicts himself truthfully and witliout flattery in his 
Journal at this ])crioJ, wTien he was tw€«ty-five: 
upright in character, even virtuous, incapable, of a base 
action, and perhaps formed for generous ones; but 
proud, stifi", and requiring to make an effort to be 
agreeable in company; perseveringly labouring to 
improve himself. Of wit properly so called—clever¬ 
ness with* dash and wit—he is devoid. • He has an 
imagination rather strong than pleasing; a Ihemory 
both capacious afid retentive. Extei^iveness and 
penetration arc the leading qualities of •his intelli¬ 
gence ; but he i6 wanting in vivacity, and has not yet 
acqidred as compchsalion the exactitude at fthich he 
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aims. This is indeed the same man who, judging him¬ 
self later^ at the age of fifty-four, almost at the close of 
his career, again says of himself, “ The original soil 
has been highly improved by cultivation; but it may 
be questioned whether some flowers of fancy, some 
grateful errors, have not been eradicated with the weeds 
of prejudice.” Culture, coherence, order, method; a 
fine, cold, acute, constantly exercised and sharpened 
intelligence; tempered, lasting affections; in other 
respects, the sacred spark being wanting,' a thunder¬ 
clap being never hoard : these arc the traits under 
which Gibbon presents himself to us at all times and 
from his youth up. 

In all tliat I have said, I have but made extracts 
from and condensed his Memoirs: I have merely 
endeavoured to furnish a somewhat fresher and more 
di.stinetive abstract for the purposes of the moment. 

II. 

As soon as he was released from his Militia duties. 
Gibbon obtained leave from his father to travel for 
some years. ITo saw Paris for the first time (January, 
1703), saw Switzerland and Ijausanne again, and de¬ 
voted a whole year to visiting Italy. The approach 
to, and the sight of Rome occasioned a .•pal'J)itation of 
,the hc'f.rt and an enthusiasm which he is careful 
to note as J.>eing very unusual for him. After a 
sleepless night, he first hastened to the Forum, and 
he occupied several months in familiarizing himself 
with ^hise celebrated places. ,H«f says, “It was at 
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Rome, on the 15th of October, 1764, as I sat musing 
amidst the ruins of the Capitol, the barefooted 

frmrx were singing vespers in" the Temple of Jupiter, 
that the idea of writing the declirto and fall of the city 
first started to my mind.” Rut his plan was originally 
confined to the decay of the city itself, rather than that 
of the empire; and it was only reflection afld subse¬ 
quent reading which led him to enlarge his scope, and 
which put him in poss<‘ssion of his entire subject. 

It will bq scon tliat if an august and grandiose idea 
presided over the inspiration, an epigrammatic design 
accompanies it: he conceives the ancient Roman order 
of things, he reveres and admires it; but he will neither 
do justice to, nor will he penetrate, the not less mar¬ 
vellous order which succeeded it in after-ages, that 
uninterrupted spiritual power of aged men and of 
pontifis, that political system which know how to be in 
turn daring, imperious and haughty, and most fre¬ 
quently prudent; and from time to time, duyng the 
course of his grave history, we fancy we hear the 
vesper chant of the first day recurring by way of 
contrast, this disparaging impression being silently 
recalled by him. 

Concerning this “ History ” as a whole, I cannot 
do better than shield myself with the authority of a 
man who has studied it profoundly, who has •evised 
and annotated the Jfrcnch translation of it, who, in 
short, possesses all the requisites of a good judge. 
M. Guizot relate* that ho has passed throilgh three 
successive opinions .on the subject of Gibbon’# Vork. 
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After the first rapid perusal, which had only made him 
feel the interest of a narrative ever animated despite 
its length, ever clear and limpid notwithstanding the 
variety of its ohjects'and, so to speak, the number of its 
tributaries, M. Guizot,' having proceeded to a more 
careful examination on some points, avows he had 
scruples ?■ he 'had discovered in it some errors, cither 
in the quotations or of fact, but, above all, veins 
and general tinges of partiality, in parts, which almost 
led him to a wholly severe conclusion, llpwever, after 
a third careful and methodical perusal, the first 
impression, undoubtedly rectified by the second but 
not destroyed, survived and endured; and, subject 
to subsisting restrictions and reserves, M. Guizot 
declares that he continued to appreciate, in this vast 
and skilful work, “ the immensity of research, the 
variety of knowdedge, the extent of learning, and 
especially the truly philosophical accuracy of a mind 
which jjidges the past as it would judge the present,” 
and which, throughout the extraordinary and unex¬ 
pected ^brm of manners, of customs, and of events, 
has the art of rediscovering the same men in all 
ages. 

The first volume in quarto of Gibbon’s “ Ilistory ” 
appeared in JL776; the author had then l^ec^i a member 
of Paidiamcnt for a year. This first volume was 
followed b;^ five others, two of .which appeared in 
1781, and^the three last in 1788. To the close, the 
work conVinuod in public esteem and favour; but the 
first Volume had a success of notoriety and fashion. 
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The first edition was exhausted in a few days; a 
second and a third barely sufiiced to meet the demand, 
and two pirated editions appeared in Dublin. The hook 
was on every table and almost on’ every dressing-table. 
Better still, the most eminent persons united in con¬ 
ferring on Gibbon the title of classical historian. Wc 
have the letters which ITimie, then in a dying state, 
which Robertson, Ferguson, Horace Walpole, wrote to 
him on this subject: they are at one in their appro¬ 
bation of the work as a whole and of the talent with 
which it was executed; Horace Walpole outstrips all 
the rest in the liveliness of his sympathy and of his 
praise. Gibbon greatly desired to have as his trans¬ 
lator in France M. Suard, who was ah'eady in pos¬ 
session of the field as the interpreter of Robertson; 
but at first he had only Leclerc dc Septchenes. It is 
now known that the translation to which Septchfmes 
put his name was partly the work (Tf Louis the Sixteenth. 

In this first volume, the historian set forth jind deve¬ 
loped with the great(‘st inimiteness the state and the 
constitution of the Empire under the Antonines; he 
went back in his explanations as far as the polity of 
Augustus; he characterized in general traits the reigns 
and tho spirit of the five emiacrors to whom the human 
race indebted for the last splendid age, perhaps 
the most splendid and the happiest of all those which 
history has recorded; and, starting from Jlomraodus, he 
entered upon a continuous narration. Thjs single first 
volume contaiaed very diverse materials: considera¬ 
tions notable for *thejr order and extent, rapid narra- 
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tives; the cruelties and the atrocious absurdities of 
Conimodus, of Caracalla, of Ileliogabalus, and tbe too- 
usolcss virtues of Pertinax, of Alexander Severus, of 
Probus; the first great struggle of tbe barbarians 
against the Empire, and a digression on their manners; 
the skilful and courageous defence of Diocletian, his 
new policy wnich, always keeping him og^ the watch 
over the frontiers, unaccustoms him to Home, and 
which, presaging the solemn act of Constantine, tends 
to transport the seat of empire elsewhere; • finally, the 
two chapters relating to the establishment of Chris¬ 
tianity and its condition during these early ages. 
Here was an extreme variety of subjects, which the 
author had brought together in a skilful contexture, 
and sot forth in a eai'eful, finished stylo, of which 
the elegance sometimes approiiehcd to ornamenta- 
tum. In the sueceeding volumes the historian is 
more discursive, and more and more expansive; he 
<locs not nvade anybranch of events and of facts which 
he meets by the way in his vast field. Ilis principal 
line is as much as possible Roman, then Byzantine; 
but there is a time when, by dint of prolonging, he 
loses it: let it bo borne in mind that this history, 
which touches upon Augustus, and which begins with 
Trajan, does iy)t terminate till the Eourteetith epntury, 
at the Isribunitian travesty and at the classical revival 
of Rienzi, l^owever. Gibbon treats successively and 
in detail the Goths, the Lombards, the Franks, the 
Turks, the‘Bulgarians, the Croatians, the Hungarians, 
the Normans, and a score of other nations. It is the 
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most comim'hemke history that exists; in proportion 
as the river lessens and is about to lose itself in sand, 
it receives some fresh disasfrous torrent which com¬ 
pletes the destruction of its hank, hut wluch also 
causes it to flow on longer and feeds it. The peaceful 
and calm historian notes, accepts and estimates all 
this. In the accessory portions he mu*st one day be 
surpassed by those who shall study those devastating 
nations by ihem'selves, and shall ascend higlier to¬ 
wards theij’ beginnings and their Asiatic fountain¬ 
head : where h<! continues to bo original, is in the 
exposition of the last groat Homan or Byzantine 
reigns, when ho sj)eaks of Diocletian, of Constantine, 
of Theodosius, of heroic souls that appeared too late, 
such as ^lajorian ; it is when ho speaks of Justinian 
and of Belisarius. Considered under this aspect, his ’ 
History resembles a line and protracted retreat from 
before a cloud of enemies : he Shows neither impe¬ 
tuosity nor fire, but he displays tactics and Ofder; he 
encamps, he halts, and he dejjloys wherever he can. 

I confine myself to setting forth the impression this 
continued perusal makes upon me, and to deducing 
from it the author’s cast of talent and of mind. I shall 
therefore add, too, that in many cases Gibbon does not 
give forth a^perfect light; he stops, 01 % this side of 
the summit where perchance it shines. lie uKcels in 
analyzing and deducing the complicated parts r.f his 
subject; but he never collects them in,a startling 
point of view and with an outburst of genius. He 
is ‘more intelligent than elevated. Faithful *to his 
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humour, even in the processes of his mind, he equalizes 
all things too much. Shall I indulge in a pleasantry 
he himself indicates? The gout, when he has it, 
never attacks him by fits, and it treats, him nearly in the 
same way as Fontenelle, following a slow and regular 
(course ; in the same way, his History uniformly 
marches \<'ith 'equal pace, without fits and starts, and 
Avithout fury. If a great revolution were anywhere 
to occur in the human mind he would not feel it, he 
would not announce it by lighting a henpon on the 
top of his tower or by ringing the'silver bell. This 
is the historical complaint wliich must be brought 
against his exposition of Christianity. He did not 
understand that an entirely new moral view and a 
new virtue had then entered the world. The regular, 
habitual, indolent servitude which was the law of 
the ancient world, and which Gibbon palliates as 
well as he can, suddenly appeared dreadful to some 
persons, .and they gradually inspired nearly all others 
with the same dread. The tolerance which the 
ancients easily displayed for diverse opinions and reli¬ 
gious beliefs, a tolerance which Gibbon so energetically 
strives to demonstrate, was more than compensated 
by the contempt then so general for the life of men. 
Some degree , 4 )f incompleteness enters qycn into the 
correct^^ea8 which Gibbon enimciatcs on this subject. 

In short, if he have demonstrated and explained 
exceedingly well the kind of tolerance of a Cicero, 
of a Trajan, of a Pliny, this disposition which, though 
undoubtsdly humane, sprang however from a secret 
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scom for the objects of a faith that was a matter of 
custom and of external observance among the ancients, 
not one of opinion or of belief, he has not equally well 
understood the new sentiment ’ which combated and 
braved this tolerance, and which in the long run must 
have exhausted it. Christianity, in fact (this is its 
moral innovation), inculcate^ on men a kbend’ and more, 
imperious sentiment of truth. It is a religion whicii 
takes possession of the whole being. A greater com¬ 
mand must be exercised over one’s self to be tolerant, 
and one then becomes so in virtue of quite another 
principle than the ancients: one is so in virtue of 
charity. Why did not Gibbon, who has rendeiH'd 
justice to the spirit of the ancients, render it equally 
to the spirit of the Christians ? Why has he been 
wholly occupied in defending and in justifying the 
old administrative policy of the emperors and tln^ 
procedure of the Roman magisSracy, and overlooked 
the introduction into the world and the creation in 
men’s hearts of a new form of heroism ? 

Warned by the effects of his fifteenth and sixteenth 
chapters, he is however very moderate and self-re¬ 
strained in the remainder of his History. Robertson,* 
who looked forward with some apprehension to his 
treatment of the reign of Julian, congraiulates him on 
having so well treated and characterized^ in this 
famous example, that odd mixture of pa^an fanaticism 
and philosophic conceit combined with .the qualities 
of a hero and# a superior mind. In the ‘portraits o/ 
Christians, even the ^greatest of those time#, ‘Gibbon 
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contents liiraself with being always vague; he does 
not exhibit them in their best parts, and, as a learned 
ecclesiastic of our day has 'remarked, “ his work swarms 
with equivocal portraits.” * Gibbon has dwelt with 
a decidedly malicious complacency on the theological 
trivialilies and subtleties, on the infinite varieties of 
sects whic'h divided men’s minds under the Lower 
Empire; but it is not in Voltaire’s manner that he 
sets to work. A’oltaire indulges in a sarcastic laugh 
and an oulburst of sneering; Gibbon indulges in a 
composed and quiet laugh; he insinuales it at the 
end of a foot-note (witness the one, among others, 
which terminut(!S what lit? says about Saint Augustine). 
Like Baylc, he takes delight (but always in a note) in 
citing some passages of erudite and frigid obscenity, 
and he comments on them rvith laboured elegance 
(witness what he says about Theodora). 

Irony, subdued caufiticity, comprehensive penetration, 
shrewd apd nutuial explanation of many facts which 
he (iauscs to appear simple, extraordinary though they 
may have seemed, these are his qualities, some of which 
are akin to his defects. More than once he invokes 
Montesquieu ; he says that at a certain period of his 
life he re-read the Prodiicial Letters every year; but he 
does not possess the dart of Montesquieu aiyl of Pascal; 
he neve»tilmparts to the reader’s mind an unexpected 
impulse which puts him on the watch, which trans- 

• Abbe Chriiitophe, cure of the diocese of Lyons, author of an 
Hisioire de In'- Vapauti pendant le XIV Sitele, ^hich M. do Sacy 
recently ijiviewcd in the Journal des Dehats (2/)th August, 1853), hi* 
made a cou^ieutions study of Gibbon, of MjUieh*I avail myself. 
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ports and prompts him to discovery. He is in his 
easy chair when ho writes, and he leaves ^ ou there 
while reading liim; or, if he rise, it is only to take 
two or three turns in the room, during wdiieh he is 
fashioning a sentence and rehearsing an expression. 

Miraheau was not thus constituted, as is well known, 
and I should have refrained from the remarlc if, losing 
j)atiencc with this coldness, he had not on one occasion 
launched a vehement, tirade against Gihhon and his 
History, it was not in the tribune, but in a letter 
that this outburst occurred. Mirabeau was in London 
in ITHo ; he dined at the Marquess of Lansdowne’s, 
with several lilnglishinen of note, and, by a singular 
misunderstanding, he fancied that he saAV and heard 
Gibbon there, who at the time was residing in Switzer¬ 
land. It matters little whom he took for him; It 
matters little even to know if all this is nothing but, a 
slight invention on his part. iX’^hat is wrtain is that 
we have his letter, and that it is addressed to Sir 
Samuel Romilly. Mirabeau flies into a passion with 
the person whom ho supposes to be Gibbon, and with 
the speech he had hoard from his mouth. lie was on 
the point, he assures us, of replying to himhe at * 
once recalled to mind his History, his elegant and cold 
Ilistoiy, Vbero he has traced “ such ai/ odiously false 
picture of the happiness of the world ” at the djiprcssiv' 
epoch of the Rontan establishment: ho*adds, “ I have 
never been able to read his book withourt^ being sur-, 
pjised that it wRs written in English ; at evpry moment 
I was tempted to address Mr. Gibbon and sify to him, 
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‘ You an Englishman ! No, you are not so at all. This 
admiration for an empire of more than two hundred 
millions of mon, where there was not a single man 
who had the right to call himself free; this effeminate 
]>hilo8ophy which gives more praise to luxury and 
pleasures than to virtues; this style alwhys elegant and 
never vigorous, indicate at the utmost a slave of an 
Elector of Hanover.’ ” Mirabeau evidently required 
to play the orator that day and figure to himself an 
adversary whom ho might denounce; he^ imagined 
Oibbon in front of him and launched his apostrophe. 
Tn any case, he overshot the mark, he became a 
declaimor; and, exhibiting his own faults in turn, 
he has merely proved to us how much tho family 
of minds to which he belongs is opposed in all things 
t(f that of Gibbon. 

It would not bo just, before leaving the History of 
t]»e latter, to refrain from pointing out therein some 
parts entiicly literary and of a happy opulence, where 
the author is fortunate in the application of his nature 
and the employment of his talent; for example, a 
finished passage concerning the schools of Grecian 
"■philosopliy at tiie moment Justinian’s Edict suppressed 
them; and, at the very end of his work, the considera¬ 
tions about tht) Revival in Italy, about tke arrival of 
U'en of flitters from Constantinople, about tho regrets 
of Petrarch on receiving a Horner which he could 
jiot read in the original, and about tho gratification of 
Roccaejp, mpre learned and favoured in this respect. 
These are” fine chapters, treated with a sort of predilcc- 
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tion and displaying great fertility up to the close. 
Far from hastening to make an end, Gibbon takes 
pleasure in postponing it; he ends this long course 
almost as if it were a walk, and, at the moment of 
laying down the pen, he pauses to consider the last 
environs of his subject; there he reposes. lie has 
none of Montesquieu’s breathless shoflt oh reaching 
the bank, any more than he had the outbursts, the 
discoveries of ideas in every sense, and the genius. 

On retisming to Italy in October 17Go, Gibbon had 
passed through 1‘aris: there he had foimd Madam 
Necker newly married, and who received him well; 
but it was in 1777, after the publication of his first 
volume, that he made his longest and a most agree¬ 
able stay among us; it only depended on himself to 
become the fashion, as David Ilume hiid been some 
time previously. M. Necker was Minister; Madam 
Nccker’s house was as open tS Gibbon as his own. 
Tin's old friend had entirely forgiven Jiim; and 
Gibbon, who did not think himself so much in the 
wrong, enjoyed this social intimacy with calm grati¬ 
tude, without remorse and without surprise. During 
the six months that he remained in Paris, he mad(^ 
a conquest more difficult than that of Madiyn Necker 
had^e(Ai:»he acquired the good-will, of Madam du 
Deffiind, so susceptible as regards ennui, •and who 
found his conversation “ charming and ^casy.” This is 
the summary of Madam du Deffand’s ipipression, ffir 
there were days when this impression varied more or 
less. Here is a brief continuous record which' supplies 
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the measiire ^nd the degree of Gibbon’s amiability 
during his sojourn in Paris; I extract it from the 
Letters ot Madam du Defliind to ITorace Walpole:— 
“ (18 May 1777) T am greatly pleased with Mr. Gibbon ; 
siiK^c his arrival eight days ago, I have seen him nearly 
every day ; his conversation is easy, he speaks Fiench 
well: I hope that he will be a groat resource for me.” 
“ (27 May) I have not replied to 3 'ou about ISIr. Gib¬ 
bon, and am in the wrong; I think him very witty ; 
his conversation is easy and fuH of mittcy; ho pleasi's 
me greatly, the more so bc'c.ause he does not embaiTass 
me.” “ ( 8 th Jutk') I adapt myself more and more to 
Mr. Gibbon: ho is really a man of wit; every strain is 
easy to him ; he is as French here as M. do Choiseul, 
M. do llcauveau, &c. I flatter myself lie is satisfled 
with me; we su]) together nearly oveiy day.” 

At this moment there is a trifling fall, a slight im- 
jiression of the ennui which a perusal of the book 
almost transferred to its author:—“(10th August) I 
tell yuii contidont iallj' that I am not at all satisfled 
with the work of iMr. Gibbon : it is declamatory, 
oratorical; it is in the tone of our professed wits; 
^ill is ornament, decoration, word-play, without any 
foundation ; I have only got to the half of the 
first volume ( 0 ^ the translation), which is ^ 0 .third of 
the (piart( 3 , to the death of Pertinax. I leave off read¬ 
ing it without difficulty, and a slight effort is neces- 
sftrj" to begin again. I consider the author amiable 
Enough, but,* imless I mistake, he has a jgreat longing 
for celeBrj^y*; ho openly solicits the favour of all our 
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professed wits, and it appears to me that he often 
deceives himself as to the judgments he o.htaius from 
them. In conversation he wishes to sliine *aud take 
what he thinks is our tone, and he succeeds pretty 
well in this. He is gentle and polite, and I think him 
a good fellow. I should he very glad to have many 
ac(]uaintaii(!e8 like him; for, take him altogether, he is 
superior to nearly all the persons among whom I live.” 

Even when he falls, Gibhon still retains his hold 
upon Madam du Delland; this is a good sign, for 
she is severe. She only varies on certain points in 
what concerns him:—“ {27th iSeptember) Gibbon 
is the most complete success hero; he is in n^quest: lu' 
conducts himself very well, and without posscissing, I 
think, us mueli wit as the late Mr. llurao, ho docs not 
fall into the same absurdities.” Lasthq M'e meet with 
a very correct, very judicious conclusion, and the final 
decision in the following passagC written by Madam 
du Defland at the moment he takes leave of hot:— 
“ (2Gth October) As for Gibbon, he is a very sensible 
man, who has much conversation, infinite knowledge ; 
you would perhaps add, infinite wit, and perhaps you 
would be right; I am not decided on that head : he 
makes too great account of our accomplishments, he 
has tqp ihu(*h desire to acquire them; it has always 
been on the tip of ray tongue to tell \iiva.^Do not 
torment yoursetf, you merit the Immi^ of hebnj a 
Fremhman. For my own part, I havot had every 
reason to be satisfied with him, and it is quite true that 
his departure vexdfe -mp greatly.” 
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That is a success, and represents to us an abridgment 
of what Gibbon’s was in Paris. In the House of Com¬ 
mons of which he was a’ member, Gibbon had not so 
flattering a one. He never spoke. He had entered 
Parliament with very definite views, which he did not 
disguise. Some years afterwards, he wrote to a friend 
in Switzerland, “ You have not forgotten that I entered 
Parliament without patriotism, without amhition, and 
that all my views were limited to the convenient and 
honest place of a Lord of Trade.” At the worst, and 
even had he got nothing, the House seemed to him an 
ayreeahk club, an instructive debating-society, a useful 
school for an historian. The groat and stormy con¬ 
troversy about America was at its height: Gibbon 
supported the policy of the Government witli his votes 
and once with his pen. He was one of Lord North’s 
faithful and silent band. ■ We find a rather pungent 
anecdote an^ satirical lines in the “ Life of Fox ” 
concerning Gibbon’s versatility, his parliamentary 
decline and fall. A man who expresses himself as 
he has just done is not at all versatile; he is a born 
ministerialist, and if he be thrown for a moment into 
the ranks of the Opposition, it is against his will. This 
place of Lord of Trade, to which Gibbon aspired, he 
obtained aijd* held for three years (177i^-iy8^i with 
an anmial salary of £750; but the Board of Trade 
being abolish/id. Gibbon, finding ’himself straitened 
J’n means, thought of leaving public life for which he 
was so little suited, of regaining his independence, and 
of retiring to Switzerland in ordpr th finish his History 
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there. • He writes to his old friend Deyverdun, at 
Lausanne, to consult him, to sound him on the subject, 
and to see whether, as two bachelors, they could not 
complete their imperfect lives by uniting them together. 

Deyverdun warms up, and replies (10th June, 1783) 
with a project of a happy life fitted to tempt him ; he 
knows his friend well, he wishes to tea? him from a 
political situation not adapted to him, and where his 
real nature must necessarily suffer. He says to him, 
“ You will temember, my dear friend, that I saw with 
regret your entry into Parliament, and that I think I 
have been only too good a prophet: I am sure that the 
occupation made you undergo more privations than 
enjoyments, more pains than pleasures. Since ever I 
have known you, I have always thought that you 
were destined to live happily by means of the pleasures 
of the study and of soeiety, that every other step was 
a departure from the road to happiness, apd that only 
the conjoined rank of man of letters oxA pleasant'man 
in soeiety could procure for you glory, honour,^ pleasure, 
and a continued flow of happiness.” Then he shows 
him in perspective a charming house at the gate of 
Lausanne facing the descent to Ouchy, eleven rooms, 
some large and small, looking towards the oast and the 
south, #a terrace, a vine-arbour, the famous bower or 
alley covered with acacias, all the slopes <9£ a sojj 
pleasantly varied to the eye, the riches ,pf a pleasure- 
ground and orchard, above all, the view of the Lake anJ 
onhe mountains of Savoy in front. Gibbon is charmed; 
he has much trouble at London in order to ^jreak off 
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his engagements, to separate from friends, particularly 
from one very dear to him, Lord Sheffield. He suc¬ 
ceeds however, arrives at Lausanne, and, after some 
early trifling and uhavoidahlo misunderstandings, he 
soon finds that he has entered into possession of him¬ 
self, of his whole time, of study, of friendsliip, and 
of a terrestriifi paradise. 

It is there that he writes the last volumes of his 
History, and that ho rejoices at having quitted the 
public struggles of which he was only ‘u spectator 
who was often Aveaiied, an actor without lustre and 
without courage. There ai'o charming letters in this 
strain addressed to his friend. Lord Sheffield, still 
engaged in the I'ray, and most frecjuontly to rally him 
pleasantly, to pity him for being always in that 
Pandeiiioiiiiini, the House of Oomnions. There are 
SOUK' of these letters which, hy their opening, might 
have h('on those of A'tticus (if we had them) to Cicero; 
for example :—“ Lausanne, 14tli Novemher, 178!J. Last 
Tuesday, November 11th, after plaguing and vexing 
yoursdf all the morning about some business of 
your fertile creation, you went to the House of Com¬ 
mons, and passed the afternoon, the evening, and 
p('rbaps the night, without sleep or food, stifled in a 
close room by the heated respiration oftsi:^ hpiidnsl 
^oliticiaRs, inflamed hy party and passion, and tired of 
the repetition,of dull nonsense, which, in that illustri- 
T)U8 assembly, so far outweighs the proportion of reason 
and eloquence. On the same day after a studious 
morning,oa friendly dinner, and a'cheerful assembly 
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of both sexes, I retired to rest at cloven o’clock, 
satisfied with the past day, and certain that the next 
would afford me the return of the same qAiet and 
rational enjoyments. Which has the better bargain?” 

Nevcrtlicless, each of the ttvo went his own way, 
and Gibbon was not jiitoleraiit respecting the roads to 
hapiuncss; he know that (iach nature 4ias ‘its own. 
Lord tShcfliold, devoted by taste to an active and a 
public life, was in some j'osj)ocf,s more difficult to please 
than he; the former w'as in want of the resources of a 
society with whicih Giblpii could very well dispense. 
He wrote to him: “ You are in search of informa¬ 
tion, and you arc not content with your company, 
unless you can derive from tlioin information or extra¬ 
ordinary amusement. I'or my part, 1 like to draw 
knowledge from books, and I am satisfied with polite 
attention and easy manners.”* llcsides, he liked 
to show Ills friend that tliis part of tSwitzcrland 
was not so destitute of good society and conyersaition 
as miglit be thought at a distance. Gibbon wrote 
to him (22nd October, 1784),f “A few wfceks ago, 
as I was walking on our terrace with M. Tissot, the 
celebrated physician ; M. Mercicr, the author of 

* Ilfi wrotp this to Lord Sheffield at a time when the latter had 
failed to ic re-el#C!tod (lllh May, 17H4). Oihbon enditovoured, without 
being too sanguine, to induce him to come to him, and l»e pepned 
this phrase which proceeded from the bottom of his heart; “ If thiS 
repulse should teach you to renounce all conncc.tio* with Kings and 
Ministers, and Patriots and Parties, and Parliaments, fpr all of which 
you are by many'degroes too honest, I should exclaim wkh Teague of 
resjpctahle memory,* By my shoul, dear joy, you have gained jj loss.’ ” 

t This letter is addressed to Lady Sheffield.—rrawafators 
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the Tableau of Paris; the Abbe Eaynal; Monsieur, 
Madame, and Mademoiselle Necker ; the Abh4 de 
Bourbon, the natural son of Lewis the Fifteenth; 
the Hereditary Prinee of Brunswick, Prince Henry 
of Prussia, and a dozen Counts, Barons, and extra¬ 
ordinary persons, among whom #?as a natural son of 

the Empress of Russia-Are you satisfied with this 

list ? ” As for the city itself, after having seen it at all 
seasons, both in the hours of smartness and glorious 
spring-time and in the hours of wintry isolation and 
retreat. Gibbon declares th%t his taste for it is not 
weakened; and he says this in agreeable terms, like all 
those with which his Correspondence is sprinkled:—“ Of 
my situation hero I have nothing new to say, except a 
very comfortable and singular truth, that my passion 
for my wife or mistress {Fanny Lausanne) is not palled 
by satiety and possession of two years. I have seen 
her in all seasons, and in all humours, and though she 
is not without faults, they are infinitely overbalanced 
by her good qualities. Her face is not handsome, 
but her jlorson, and everything about her, has admirable 
grace and beauty.” And he continues to follow up, 
and rather to over-refine his metaphor. Despite this 
trifling affectation, all his Correspondence never ceases 
to possess a ^quiet and rather keen attraction. Even 
gaiety glides into it. 

Shall it be believed that, during these years, Gibbon 
'did not rest satisfied with being in love with Fanny 
Lausanne,* and that he stiR dreamed of paying his suit 
to a iaq^e* real object P Madam de Genlis (a woinaai 
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■with a rather malicious tongue, it is true) tells us so ; 
she recounts that Gibbon, being smitten with Madam 
d 9 Crousaz (afterwards Madain de Montcdiou, the 
authoress of novels) and having one day forgotten 
himself so far as to fall at her feet, was badly enough 
received when he made his proposal; though distinctly 
told to get up, he remained kneeling: “ilisaup, then, 
sir ! ” “ Madam, I cannot ! ” Gibbon had grown so 

stout and heavy, that Madam do Crousaz could do 
nothing cl^ than ring for a servant and say to him, 
“ Lift the gentleman up.” 

If he were not formed for these great passions. 
Gibbon was essentially formed for friendly intercourse, 
and he experienced all its sentiments. On returning 
from a journey he made to England, in the year 1788, 
for the publication of his last volumes, he found his 
friend Deyverdun ill, being siibjoct to attacks of apo¬ 
plexy which shortly carried him»oflF, and it was long 
before he reconciled himself to his charmij% dwelling, 
henceforth bereft of his friend. Every place, every 
walk, every seat recalled to him the tender hburs spent 
in conversation with him who was no more. He ex¬ 
claimed, “(Since the loss of poor Deyverdun, I am 
ahne, and, even in paradise, solitude is painful to a 
social midd.^” About this time he ■very seriously 
meditated marriage, or at least adopting oi^ of his 
young relations, .the young Charlotte Porten (his 
cousin-german, I think). He wrote to ^ this young 
lady’s mother, ‘^How happy should I thinli; fayoelf, if I* 
hdfi a daughter of her age and diqiosition, jfHo in a 
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short time would be qualified to govern my family, and 
to be my companion and comfort in the decline of life.” 
Too late,'he acknowledged the truth, “that in propor¬ 
tion as we descend the valley of life, our infirmities 
require some of the cares and the private society qf a 
woman.” But Madam Necker, to whom he did not 
fear to disclose his sorrows, and in whom, towards the 
end, he found a last friend as she had been his earliest, 
said'to him, “Be careful, sir, not to form one of those 
tardy tics : the marrifige which produces happiness in 
mature age is that which Avas contracted in youth. 
Then only the reunion is perfect, tastes are imparted, 
sentiments arc reciprocated, ideas are held in common, 
tlie intellectual faculties mutually shape each other; 
the whole life is double, and the whole life is a pro¬ 
longation of youth.” 

In default of this unatt ainable happiness. Madam 
Necker sometimes uudeavoui'ed to point out to him 
other sources of consolation, and the sovereign remedy 
against loneliness of the heart; she had made him 
promise 'lO read a work by her husband on the 
Importance of Religious Opinions, and when oppor¬ 
tunity offered, she gave expression to friendly and 
delicate remarks on the subject of Christianity and the 
invisible world, which Gibbon at least did nOct repel. 

i- p 

The Ji'rcnch llevolution, the first events of which 
cast so many French emigrants on the shore of the 
"Lake of Genova, formed the great anxiety of Gibbon’s 
last years. He, who was astonished at so few 
thing# ip ■ history, was astonished, at this one. He 
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judged it without illusiou from the first day, and he 
had not far to return in doing so; in essence he was a 
qpnservative, and he never had any taste either for 
tribunes or for innovators* The Revolution, how¬ 
ever, had the somewhat straUgc eficct upon him, and, 
when we reflect on it, the natural enough one, of 
restoring or rather imparting to him# some of the 
patriotism of which till then ho possessed so little. 
Beholding the excesses which dishonoured a cause 
which migjit have been so splendid, considering the 
boundless field of anarchy and of adventures into which 
people blindly leapt, he returned to love that English 
Constitution for which ho had been always rather luke¬ 
warm; he again grow proud of what he called tlie 
good sense of his nation and its consciousness of the 
benefits it enjoyed. lie wrote to Lord ShcfiBeld (1790), 
“The French sjiread so many lies about the sentiments 
of the English nation, that I wishihe most considerable 
men of all parties and descriptions would jbin in «ome 
public act, declaring themselves satisfied with, and 
resolved to support, our present Constitutions Such a 
declaration would have a wonderful cflfect in Europe; 
and, were I thought worthy, I myself would be proud 
to subscribe it. I have a great mind to send you 
-something of a sketch, such as all thinking men might 
adopt?’ More than once ho recurs with fervo^jr to this 
idea. It is curious to see Gibbon grown ardent like*a 

* Recollecting on this head his attack upon Christianity, ho said fo 
justify ttnd expluinit: ^*Th« primitive Church whiefi#! have treated* 
with some freodonH was itpelf at that time an innovation, and I was 
attached to the old Pa^^Jin estahlishment.’' 

M 
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Burke, aud raising his hand to defend the Ark of the 
Conatitution like a Fox or like a Macaulay.* 

This imn who, in bh habitual moderation and 
plaoldity, was far from being unfeeling, partly fell a 
victim to bis zeal for friendship. In the spring of' 
1793, he learned that the wife of his friend Lord 
Sheffield had fust died; ho did not hesitate to fly to 
him, to start for England hy way of Germany, and 
to make a journey which had been postponed for 
some time, owing to existing circumstances and the 
war in progress having then made it more difficult. 
His infirmities were increased by it, and, after some 
months’ stay in his native coimtry, he died there 
on the 16th of January, 1794, at the ago of nearly 
fifty-seven years. His friend Lord Sheffield has raised 
the most worthy and the most enduring monument to 
him by publishing his Memoirs and his Letters; we 
there perceive that Gibbon’s conversation was, in fact, 
superior in interest and in charm to his writings, and 
that in him the profound and accomplished man of 
letters was not divorced from the most agreeable man 
in society. Some of the letters indeed, the last ones, 
have accents of emotion we did not expect; the one he 
'wrote to Lord Sheffield on the first intimation of his 
loss, and at the moment of starting to rejoin him, is 

The oonsiderationB may be read with which the first part of 
Macaulay's fine S'.iU>ry of Miigland terminates; they are wholly in 
accord with the pentimont which animated Gibbon in his letters dated 
the Ifith Deqpttber 1789, the 18th May 1791, the 30th May and the 1st 
August 1J92, the 23rd February and the 4th April 1793, and in almoat 
all those he t/rote during those years; an^ogous circumstances bring 
about the same sentiments. 
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beautiful and touching; it might almost be said that a 
gleam of religion has passed over it. Another letter 
written some days afterwards, and with an increasing 
feeling of anxiety for the bereayod family, ends with 
these words:—“ Adieu. If there be any invisible guar¬ 
dians, may they watch over you and yours. Adieu.” 
The social and oven the moral charactfr of the man 
gains, therefore, by being seen in this comprehensive 
connection, and shows itself in_a new light. Such is the 
testimony given by the most fastidious and respectable 
of his contemporaries at the time of publication. Those 
also who shall now have lived in this tempered and 
adorned intimacy, through the medium of reading, 
though, like mo, they shall have done so for a fort¬ 
night only, will understand why Gibbon, without 
belonging to the order of geniuses, without oven being 
one whoso talent touches or stirs up men, should have 
had his faithful flock and his ^fiectionate pilgrims. 
Byron wrote from Ouchy, near Lausannd, to Murray 
the publisher, on the 27th of June, 1810:—“ I am 
thus far (kept by stress of weather) on my way back 
to Diodati (near Geneva) from a voyage in my boat 
round the Lake ; and I enclose you a sprig of Ciibbon'it 
acacia and some rose-leaves from his garden, which, 
with partjOf his house, I have just seen. You will find 
honoufable mention, in his Life, made 0 / this,'acacia,’ 
when he walked out on the night of concluding his 
history. The garden and summer-house, where ho com* 
posed, are neglected, and the last utterly defcayed; but 
th*y still show it as his ‘Cabinet,’ and«seetnj)dtfectly 
awar^ of his memory.”’ 
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n^'HE life of this original poet, at once serious and 
charming, is most exceptional, being wholly simple 
outwardly and strewn inwardly with obstacles and pre¬ 
cipices ; ho traversed a very roundabout road, far re¬ 
mote from ordinary paths, and one he would not recom¬ 
mend to anybody, in order to compose his works which 
are so moral and so attractive. We now possess all 
desirable explanationf' respecting hini. Southey, a poet 
and ft critic, published an ample biography of Cowper 
. in 1835 by way of introduction to an edition of his 
works; the whole is now reprinted. This edition of 
Cowper and this biography by Southey and, moreover, 
the edition furnished by the llev. Mr. Grimshawe (1850) 
' supply the materials for a complete study, or, to speak 
more correctly, this study has been already, made by 
Southey^ himself; but Cowper’s Correspondence,'which 
rtvals in merit and in thought his poetical works, 
and which is still more natural and far more graceful, 
"presents a* kind of reading in which every one can 
choosefn^tter for reflection and favourite nassaacs. 
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William Cowpcr, born on the 26th of Norember 
1731, belonged to a most honourable family which, 
indeed, had produced distinguished members. Ilis 
father was a clergyman of the Cturch of England and 
Rector of Bcrkhamstead w'hen William came into the 
world there. His mother Anne Donne, of noble birth, 
died young in 1737 leaving two sons^ A\^illiam was 
then only six years old, but ho retained a keen and 
profound rec^llectioii of the early period of his infancy 
and of his mother’s tenderness, which was the more 
deeply engraven on his heart by the very different 
treatment he underwent on the morrow of her death ; 
he has embalmed this recollection, after an interval of 
more than fifty years, in verses composed by him on 
receiving his mother’s portrait from a female cousin 
(1790). In reading them, we not only meet with 
the loving emotion which would fill the hearts of 
many sons at the sight of wha{ recalls, happy years, 
but we also recognize therein that peculiar feeling, 
that sensitive and sad tenderness in Cowper’s nature, 
. which above all required the warmth and the shelter of 
the domestic nest:— 

“ ON THE EECEin OF MY MOTHER’S PICTURE. 

“ 0 that those lips had language! Life has passed 
Wit(|ino hut roughly tiiico I hoard thoo IjiBt. 

Those lips are thine—thy own sweet smile I see^ 

The same that oft in childhood solaced me; 

Voice only faals, else how distinct they ^y, 

‘ Grieve not, my child, chase all thy fears away! ’ 

The meek intelligence of these dear eyes 
(Blest bathe art that can immortalize. 

The art that'haffles Time’s tyrannic olaifci 
To quench it!) hSre shines on me still the same. 
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Faithful remembrancer of one so dear, 

0 welcome truest, though unexpected here! 

Tt^e l/jdif£ me honour T^itb an artless songf 
Affectionate, a mother lost so long, 

I will ohoy, not willingly alone, 

But gladly, as the precept were her own ; 

And, while that face renews my filial grief, 

Fancy shall weave a chium for my relief, 

Shay stc^ me in Elysian reverie, 

A momentary dream, that thou art she. 

My mother! when I learned that thou wast dead. 
Say, wast thou conscious of the tears I shed ? 
Hoverod thy spirit o’er thy sorrowing son, 

Wretch even then, life’s journey just begun? • 
rorhn|)S thou gav’st me, though unfelt, a kiss; 
Perhaps a tear, if souls can weep in bliss,— 

Ah, that maternal smile 1 it answers—Yes. 

I heard the hell tolled on thy funeral day, 

I saw the he.ir8e that bore thoo slow away. 

And turning from mj' nursery window, drew 
A long, long sigh, and wept a last adieu ! 

But was it such ?—It was. Where thou art gone 
Adieus and farewells are a sound unknown. 

May I but meet thee on iluit peaceful shore. 

The parting word jihall pass my lips no more! 

Thy maidens, grieved themselves at my concern, 
Oft^gave me promise of thy quick return. 

What ardently 1 wished, I long believed. 

And disappointed still, was still deceived ; 

By e.vpcctation every day beguiled. 

Dupe of to-morrow even from a child. 

Hms many a sad to-morrow came and went, 

Till all my infant slock of sorrows spent, 

I learned at last submission to my lot, 

But, though I less deplored thee, no’or forgot. 

Where <ince we dwelt our name is heard no pioib, 
Ohydren not thine have trod my nursery floor; 

And where the gardener Robin, day by day. 

Drew me school along the public way. 

Delighted with my bauble coach and wrapt 
In soas’ot mantle warm, and velvet-capt, 

'Tis now become a history little known 
'fhe4 once (He called the pastoral housemur own. 
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Shortlived possession! But the record fair, 

That memory keeps of all thy kindness there, 

Still outlives many a storm that has effaced 
A thousand other themes less deeply traced. 

Thy nightly visits to my chambta’ made, 

Tliat thou might’st know mo safe and warmly laid; 

Thy morning bounties ere I left my homo. 

The biscuit or confectionery plum; 

The fragrant waters on my cheeks bestowed 
By thy own hand till fresh they shone ani^ glorfed; 

All this, and more endearing still than all. 

Thy constant flow of love, that knew no fall. 

Ne’er roughened by those cataracts and breaks 
ThaJ humour inlcrposed too often makes; 

All this still legible in memory’s page. 

And still to be so to my latest age. 

Adds joy to duty, makes me glad to pay 
Such honours to thee as my numbers may; 

Perhaps a frail moinoriul, but sincere. 

Not scorned in heaven, though litlle noticed here. 

Could Time, his flight reversed, reverse the hours. 

When playing with thy vesture’s tissued flowers. 

The violet, the pink, the jessani’ne, 

I pricked them into paper with a jiin 

(And thou wast h.appier than my.si3lf the while, 

Wouldst softly spciik, and stvolwfmy head, and smile), 

Could those few pleasant days again ap]ic;ar’, , 

Might one wish bring them, would I wish thom»horc? 

I would not trust my heartthe dear delight 
Seems so to bo desired, iierhaps I niiuht.— 

But no—what here we call our life is such. 

So little to be loved and thou so nnudi. 

That I should ill requite thc(3 to constrain 
Thy unbound spirit into bonds again.” 


mother’s death the yotmg child was delivered 
over into the hands of strangers; his fathef, an e^i- 
mable man, did "not show his delicate and shy boy 
the attentions which were requisite. In* a hoarding- 
sjhool to which Cowper was sent,- he became a victim of 
the tyranny of one of Jiis elder comrades whofobserving 
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that he was so timid and tender, had made him the 
object of his harharity. An affection of the eyes inter¬ 
rupted his studies for some time; ho was afterwards 
sent to Westminster School, where ho had as friends 
distinguished schoolfelloAvs who since then have made 
names for themselves; he remained there till he was 
eighteen. * As* in the sequel, ho expressed himself on 
every occasion against the drawbacks of public educa¬ 
tion as it then existed, ciideavo\irs have been made to 
tiTul in the circumstances of his early years an expla¬ 
nation of this opinion, which so thoroughly coincides 
ill other respc'cts with his entire manner of fooling and 
h'aring. liegarding him, however, as he was at iirst 
and as he must have been prior to thef accidents which 
darkened his thoughts, ho appears to have had many 
hours of gaiety, of gladness, and of the most pleasant 
good-fellowship; he excelled at the games of his ago, 
and especially at cricket and football. On leaving 
tV'est'minf^ter, he entered an attorney’s office where he 
spemt throe years; he says that he never really worked 
there, and'that ho wasted his time in “giggling and 
making giggle,” from morning to night, with his fellow- 
,clerk, the future Lord Chancellor Thurlow. I'he latter, 
amidst his frolics, undoubtedly did not neglect to pre¬ 
pare himself fipr the career of practical wfrk‘wherein 
his talenffi soon found their useful and illustrious em- 

t 

ployment. Cqjvpor strongly reproached himself for 
tli'e loss of these decisive years, which he compared, in 
rural language, to the seed-time; there r.ro no sheaves 
gathered hiter iSut at this price. Jle thought that “ the 
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colour of our wliole life is generally sucli as the three 
or four first years in which we are our oAvn masters 
make it. Then it is that we may he said to sliapc our 
own Destiny, and to treasure up for ourselv(« a series 
of future successes or disappointments.” On leaving 
the office of Mr. Chapman (this was the lawyc)'’8 name) 
lie took chambers in the Tvmpli-, which is flic quarter of 
professional la^^yers, and while liA'ing alone there, he 
experienced the first strok(!s of the malady which, under 
one form or'other, recurred and ]»ainfully clung to him 
at (lifi’erent periods of his life. He found it impossible 
to pursue any of his beloved studies, and his most che¬ 
rished books gave him no solace. The idea of religion 
was then awakened in his mind ; he had recourse to 
Cod in prayer; Avhile at. Southampton, AA’hither the 
doctors had sent him for cliange of air and relaxation, 
there was an hour, a moment Avlien, during a Avalk ho 
took in the enA’irons Avith some* friends, on a bril¬ 
liant moniing, being seated on a height wlKonco'the 
view embraced the sea. and the Avoodt'd rising ground 
along the sliore, he suddenly felt as if a noAv sun had 
arisen in the heavens and lit nj) the horizon for him : 
“ I felt the weight of all my misery taken off; my 
heart became light and joyful in a moment; I could 
have A^pt* AViith transport hiid I been alone.” One has 
often noted, in protracted coiuauAsions, these hal’binge: 5 ,s 
and, as it were, previous impressions, these first nnn- 
strokes of graee. Cowpor, then aged twciity-tAvo, diS 
noj take into account what ho judged later to have 
been an appeal. an(i a Ayarning ; he soon attrilSuted his 
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improved state to mere change of air and the pleasures 
of the place, and returned to London to resume a life 
which, ttough not licentious, was gaily dissipated and 
diversely frivolous. 

He became a briefless Earrister, formed an intimate 
acquaintance with some men of letters of his age, 
belonged' to L club with them ; he wrote verses, moral 
and satirical Essays which appeared in the Journals 
and Reviews of the period. These first productions of 
Cowper have been carefully collected ; one can already 
perceive in them a character of delicacy, of shrewd, ob¬ 
servation, and the turn for moralizing which he after¬ 
wards developed, but there is not yet any distinctive 
mark, any originality. 

The passions do not seem to have greatly agitated 
him; he loved one of his cousins-gerraan who returned 
his love, but the young girl’s father opposed the mar¬ 
riage, and ,Cowper 'does not appear to have sufEered 
mu6h in consequence. Thus he continued to live the 
irregular life, without indulging in apparent excesses, 
of an amateur man of letters, who was pleasant in 
society, merry, witty and lively in his playfulness, 
seeming to have taken as his device the poet’s phrase, 
Dilccto I'olo Idscmrc Hodali, being, in short, the most 
loveable of companions, when the great euent o^tcurred 
which tf>.)re him from society, plunged him into inex¬ 
pressible angJiish, and gradually ■ led him, through 
painful trials, to a state of renewed youth and of 
maturity whence issued productions of genius. 

He haRl lost^is fiither several years prai'iously, and he 
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slowly squandered his patrimony when, beginning to 
feel the need of what is called a position, he had 
recourse to a friend, an influential relative, who got 
him appointed elerk to the House of Lords. Two of 
these clerkships wore vacant at the same time, the 
holder of one of them requiring to appear and read in 
public more frequently than the other. ’* A:fter great 
doubts, Cowper elected to take the place correspond¬ 
ing to that of writing-clerk, the less lucrative of the 
two, but which he thought would not necessitate his 
personal attendance. However, an opposition being 
raised in the House to his appointment, he saw that ho 
would have to appear at the Bar and there undergo a 
kind of examination as to the extent of his aptitude 
and capacity. This single idea was enough to upset 
him altogether; iiespite his efibrts to prejjarc and 
qualify himself, the undertaking was beyond his 
strength. Ho says : “ They whose spirits, are form^ 
like mine, to whom a public exhibition of themselves, 
on any occasion, is mortal poison, may have some idea 
of the horrors of my situation ; others can have, none.” 
Months passed in this hard struggle and in this antici¬ 
pation, which he has compared to that of a condemned 
criminal who sees the day of his execution draw nigh. 
During^ the interval, he tried various forms of suicide, 
and, the very morning he was summoned to his»ex^mi-^ 
nation at "Westminster, it was found that*ho had made 
a desperate effort to strangle himself: it was^ necessary 
to ^ake him to «an asylum. He was then thirty-two 
years old. 
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During his stay of more than eighteen months in 
the asylum of Dr, Cotton at St. Alhans (December 
17C3—tfune 1705) ho had to pass through many crises 
and moral trials before becoming partially cured. Il'is 
faculties w'cre nearly restored at the end of the eighth 
month, from the time that he received a visit from his 
brother \he*]lev. John Cowper, a clergyman of the 
Church, a scholarly and sedate man, and who came 
from Cambridge to sec him in July 1704. Yet he still 
remained utider an impression of terror and’dismay: this 
overpowering impression was not removed till on a 
sudden, while reading the Scriptures one day, his atten¬ 
tion Avas fix('d on a verse of the third Epistle of St. Paid 
to the Homans. lie gained from it so much consolation 
and so full and luminous a view of faith, that the 
doctor feared lest this sudden transition from despair to 
joy might in turn bring on a new .attack. Cowper 
admirably ijays in oho of bis best poems :— 

'• Man is a liarp whoso chords olndo the sight, 

I'iach yielding havnumy, disposed aright, 

•Till! screws icvorsed (a task whicli if He picaso 
(iod in a moiuont executes with case,) 

Ten thousanil thousand airings at once go loose. 

Lost, till Ho tune them, all thoir power and use.” 

Continuing convalescent, and having resolved upon 
entirely altering his course of life, and quitting ^London 
^or/ivcfr, which he c.alled the theatre of his abomina- 
tiom and uEjeh was rather that of his follies, Cowper 
commissioned his brother to find a country retreat for 
him in some small toMui not far from Cambridge. His 
brother*' took a lodging for him at Huntingdon, and 
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Cowper proceeded thither in the month of June 1765 
with a servant who accompanied him. He lived there 
some months almost alone, avoiding visits, teluding 
intercourse with neighbours, and, as he said, “ desiring 
no other communion than with* God in Christ Jesus.” 

A poor wounded bird, he sought to hide himself there, 
to recruit gradually, to have his woun^ healed in 
silence, and to appease his over-protracted and loo- 
poignant terrors. So solitary a life would doubtless 
not have delayed causing a return of melancholy, if he 
had not been struck with the idea, whicdi he considered 
an inspiration from on high, of forming an intimacy 
with a family wliose accpiaintancc he had made some 
months previously. On leaving church one morning, 
young Unwin, the son of a clergyman of the locality, an 
amiable young man of twenty-one, went up to Cowper, 
who had gone to walk by himself in melancholy 
mood beneath a row of trees; hcj had made the first 
advances and had invited himself to take tea with 
him that afternoon. While chatting with the young 
man, Cowjier discovered with inexpressible j»y a soul 
nurtured on tho most vital notions of Christianity, 
such as ho himself conceived it; he was soon intro¬ 
duced to the family, and from that time a friendship 
was formqd which determined the whole life and, it 
may b8 said, all the faculties and talents of the^poet. 

The Unwin family was composed of the father, Si 
Mrs. Unwin, seven years older than Cowper, and wh« 
became like a mother to him, of the «on, whom I have ’ 
juft mentioned, and a daughter. Cowpe’j wfope to one 
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of his friends at the beginning of this acquaintanceship: 
“ They are the most agreeable people imaginable; quite 
sociable,' and as free from the ceremonious civility of 
country gentlefolks, as any I ever met with. They 
treat me more like a near relation than a stranger, and 
their house is always open to me. The old gentleman 
carries me tj? Cambridge in his chaise. lie is a man 
of learning and good sense, and as simple as Parson 
Adams, llis wife has a very uncommon understanding, 
has read much, to excellent purpose, and is more polite 
than a duchess. The son, who belongs to Cambridge, 
is a most amiable young man, and the daughter quite 
of a piece with the rest of the family. They see but 
little company, which suits me exactly; go when I 
will I find a house full of peace and cordiality in all 
its parts, and am sure to hear no seandal, but such 
discourse, instead of it, as we are all the better for.” 
lie wrote again concerning Mrs. Unwin: “ That woman 
is a blessing to me, and I never see her without being 
the better for her company.” 

Timid f and easily terrified as he was, ho had always 
prayed Heaven, on leaving St. Albans, that it might 
please Providence to procure him a stay and a help of 
this kind, a mother in short. Ho exclaimed : “ How 
happy is it to believe, with a steadfast assurance, that 
our petitions are heard even while we are making 
them! ” and he beheld in this meeting the ful filmen t 
and, as it wm-e, the finishing the Almighty desired 
to give to his spiritual cure and his conversion. The 
intimScy^ shorn grew closer, and the inward prompthig 
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becoming more urgent, Cowper went to stay with the 
Unwins, and from the first day he was less their 
boarder than an ordinary member of the familji. In a 
letter to a relative, he has described the manner in 
which his days were spent at ^ the commencement of 
this intercourse, and how they lived in common much 
in the same way as in a convent: breakfast between 
eight and nine ; from that time till eleven, reading of 
the Scriptures or of some sermon; at eleven, family 
prayers, which took place twice a day. From mid-day 
till three o’clock, each one followed his inclination and 
indulged his tastes or in recreation; the interval was 
employed either in reading in one’s room, in walking, 
even in riding on horseback, or working in the garden. 
After dinner, which took place at three o’clock, they 
went into the garden, if the weather permitted, where, 
between Mrs. Unwin and her son, ho tajked till tea- 
time on serious and Christian topic:^. If it rained, or 
if it were too windy to go out, conversation went .on 
within doors, or else some Hymns were sung, which 
Mrs. Unwin accompanied on the harpsichord, and the 
heart of each one played the chief part in this little 
sacred concert. After tea they went out to walk in 
good earnest. Mrs. Unwin was a capital walker, and 
Cowper and she generally got over four miles before 
returning home. During the short days, walking took 
place between mid-day and dinner-time. As for the' 
evening, it was spent, before and after supper, in the * 
same way the morning had been begun, in serious con¬ 
versation, in reading, and it was ended >with fuinily 
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prtjyors. This somi-conventual life harmonized.with an 
inward satisfaction and a genuine joy ; certainly it was 
best adapted to wbat Cowper’s moral improvement and 
his shattered feelings then demanded. 

A misfortune occurred to chmd the beginning of the 
second year. Mr. Unwin, the head of the family, had 
a fall fr«m ^is horse and died. His widow was led to 
change her place of abode; she selected the pretty 
country about Olncy, whither she was attracted by the 
presence of the E.cv. John Newton, a man revered by 
a select flock. Cowper, whose destiny was no longer 
separable from that of Mrs. Unwin, went therefore to 
live with her at Oluey in the autumn of 17(57. It 
has been asked whether he nevcp af any time had the 
notion of manying Mrs. UuAvin, now a widow ; it does 
not appear that such a thought over crossed the 
minds or th(j hearts of cither: he was to her but 
an elder and dcliciite son, all of whose painful weak¬ 
nesses she'knew, and to whose service and care, on 
becoming single, she entirely devoted herself; she was 
to him «but the most tender and the most intelligent 
of mothers. 

Cowper’s malady still continued under a religious 
form, and he often experienced terrors which his friends 
did everything to combat and to cure, but v^hich, how¬ 
ever, tl^cir over-rigid doctrine concerning I’rededlination 
hud Grace was only too well fitted to foment.. lie said 
•that God “ i#*'always formidable to me, but when I see 
Him disatined ofi his sting, by having sheathed it in 
the boc^y‘of rflhrist Jesus.” These terrible pictures of 
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the Judgment and of reprobation, even at the moment 
he believed he had triumphed over them, thus haunted 
him and still dominated his thoughts. During the 
first years of his stay at Olney, the Rev. John Newton 
endeavoured to occupy Cowpet’s imagination and turn 
it into a channel which was still religious and yet 
poetical, by engaging him to write 8oi»e Hymns in 
<;oncort with himself for the small congregation of the 
locality. These Hymns, which were only completed 
and published in 1779 without Cowper marking the 
pieces of his own composition in the collection other¬ 
wise than by an initial, began to occupy his leisure 
from the year 1771. Here is one of those most 
often quoted, in which, as will bo seen, he trios to 
combat and confute his own terror, to reassure him¬ 
self against his habitual fears:— 

“ Uod moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perforn#; 

He plants bis footsteps in the sea, 

And rides upon the storm. 


Ye fearftil saints, fresh courage lake, 
Tho clouds ye so much dread 

Arc big with mercy, and shall break 
In blessings on your head. 

Judge not the Tjord by feeble sense, 
But trust him for his grace; 

Behind a frowning providence 
He hides a smiling face. 

His purposes will ripen fast. 
Unfolding every hour; ^ 

The bud may have a bitter t^tc, 
But’sweet will be the flower. < 

N 
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Blind unbelief is sure to err, 

And Bctin his work in ram; 

God is his own interpreter, 

And Ho wJS make U plain, ” 

A thought naturalTy arises in the study of Cowper’s 
religious malady: this * is, it were desirable for his 
sake that, between him and a God so powerful and 
so mysterfousf even in his mercies and the creature so 
prostrate, he had still been able to see and furnish him¬ 
self with some grounds of reassuring support, whether 
in a visible Church having the requisite power and 
authority, whether in friendly intercessors such as the 
Virgin and the saints are for pious souls; but, launched 
alone, as ho was, on that unfathomable Ocean of divine 
tempests and purposes, he became giddy in spite of 
himself, and though he might indeed adore the tree 
of salvation, he was yet unable to believe, trembling and 
timid pilot as he was, that he had not been doomed 
to inevitable shipwreck. 

Tne recovery which seemed making such good 
progress when he arrived at Olney was suddenly 
retarded,'and a new affliction occurred to shake this 
keen and piercing intellect to its foundation. The year 
1773 was nearly as baleful for Cowper as the year 1763 
had been. Mrs. Unwin watched over him, weaned 
him as much, as she could from himself, and surrounded 
him witfi angelic attentions during his long and gradual 
recovery, whiph required several seasons. In 1774 he 
was better,* but incapable of reading and enjoying the 
relaxation of company, and yet it was absolutely neces¬ 
sary that he^ should occupy himself with something, 
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without howhver exhausting his attention. Then it was 
that, spending a great part of the day in the garden, 
he had the idea of taming young hares. *One had 
been given to him with which ‘he was amused, and, 
when this was known, others’ were presented by dif¬ 
ferent persons. He has told the result in an agreeable 
narrative “ I undertook the care of three? which it 
is necessary that I should here distinguish by the names 
I gave them— Fms, Tim'if, and Bi'ttn. Notwithstanding 
the two feminine appellations, I must inform you that 
they were all males. Immediately commencing car¬ 
penter, I built them houses to sleep in; each had a 
separate apartment, so contrived as to be kept perfectly 
sweet and clean. ... In the daytime they had the 
range of a hall, and at night each retired to his own 
bed, never intruding into that of another. 

“ Puss grew presently familiar, would leap into my 
lap, raise himself upon his hinder feet, and bite the 
hair from my temples. He would suffer me to "takt' 
him up, and to carry him about in my arms, and has 
more than once fallen fast asleep upon my Lfnee. He 
was ill three days, during which time I nursed him, 
kept him apart from his fellows, that they might not 
molest him (for, like many other wild animals, they 
persecute one of their own species that is^sick), and by 
constant care, and trying him with a Variety »jf herbs, 
restored him to perfect health. No creature could Se 
more grateful than my patient after his recovery; “a 
sentiment which he most significantly expressed by* 
licting my hand, first the back of it, then’the palm. 
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then every finger separately, then between all the 
fingers, as if anxious to leave no part of it unsaluted; 
a ceremony which he neVer performed but onco again 
upon a similar occasion. Finding him extremely 
tractable, I made it my* custom to carry him always 
after breakfast into the garden, where ho hid himself 
generally und'er the leaves of a cucumber Aune, sleeping 
or chewing the cud till evening ; in the leaves also of 
fliat vine he found a favourite repast. I had not long 
liabituated him to this taste of liberty, before he began 
to be impatient for the return of the time when he 
might enjoy it. He would invite me to the garden by 
drumming upon ray knee, and by a look of such expres¬ 
sion as it was not possible to misinterpret. If this 
rhetoric did not immediately succeed, he would take 
the skirt of my coat between hie teeth, and pull it with 
all his force. Thus Pum might be said to be perfectly 
lamed, the sjiyncss 6f his nature was done awaj'-, and 
on the whole it was visible by many symptoms, which 
1 have not room to enumerate, that he was happier in 
Imman society than when shut up with his natural 
companions. 

“ Not so Tinctj; upon him the kindest treatment had 
not the least cfl'ect. He too was sick, and in his sick¬ 
ness had an /jqual share of my attention ; but if after 
liis rocoUcry I took the liberty to stroke him, ho would 
grunt, strike -^^th his fore feet, spring forward, and bite, 
fte was however very entertaining in his way; even 
his siyliness was 'matter of mirth, and in his play he 
preserved sucli an air of gravity, "and performed Ikis 
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feats with such a solemnity of manner, that in him too 
I had an agreeable companion. 

“ BcMf who died soon aft{?r he was full ^own, and 
whose death was occasioned by his being turned into • 
his box, which had been washM, while it was yet damp, 
was a hare of great humour and drollery. Pm» was 
tamed by gentle usage ; Tiney was not *tP be tamed at 
all; and had a courage and confidence that made 
him tame from the beginning. I always admitted 
them into* the parlour after supper, when the carpet 
affording their feet a firm hold, they would frisk, and 
bound, and play a thousand gambols, in which Br-sx, 
being remarkably strong and fearless, was always 
superior to the rest, and proved himself the Vestris of 
the party.” 

Of these three hares, Pms is the one Cowper has 
taken the greatest pains to immortalize. He kept 
him for nearly twelve years, ccUbrated him in one of 
the books of his poem. The Tmh, confjratulating 
himself on having gained his entire confidence, and 
on having vanquished all his timidity ;— 

“ If I survive thee I will dig thy grave. 

And when I place thee^n it, sighing say, 

I hiew at least one hare that had a frietid.” 

A memorandum was found in his papers noting the 
date and the circumstances of the deatlj of poor 
Puss. 

He remarks again: “ It is no wonder .that my inti¬ 
mate acquaintance with these specimens’ of the kiiTd 
fias taught me to hold the sportsman’* any^ise’ment in 
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abhorrence; he little knows what amiable creatures he 
persecutes, of what gratitude they are capable, how 
cheerful they are in their' spirits, what enjoyment they 
hare of life, and that, impressed as they seem with a 
peculiar dread of man, it is only because man gives 
them peculiar cause for it.” Timid himself, and so 
subject 'to' teJror, Cowper made of these animals a 
natural link with himself: he applied to them the 
compussioaate and humane phrase of the poet, non 
igmra niali, and he, too, would readily have repeated 
with an Eastern poet: “Do.not hurt an ant which 
draws a grain of corn, for it has life, and this sweet 
life is dear to it.” 

During the six following years (1774—1780), 
Cowper’s mind and his depressed faculties gradually 
became composed and brightened up, till he in¬ 
sensibly entered into possession of them in their full 
force and in all theh- grace, and found for the first 
time'(a singular phenomenon!) all his fruit and all his 
l)octic flower combined together in an unhoped-for ray 
of light at'the age of fifty. 

Ability to read and the facidty of composition only 
returned to him by degrees ; manual occupations long 
took precedence of them. Cowper says, “Rousseau 
would have be^n charmed to have seen me po occupied, 
and woul#! have exclaimed with rapture, ‘ that he had 
found hk Emilhfs.’ ” The chisel and the saw were his 
prfticipal tools, and ho made “tables, such as they 
were, and joint-stools such as never w^re.” Jesting 
afterwards abdut the various occupations ho had 
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made for lumself at this period wlien it was neces¬ 
sary to escape at all hazards from the drawbacks tod 
the dangers of doing nothing, he said »again :— 
“ Many arts have I exercised. with this view, for 
which nature never designed mo; though among them 
were some in which I arrived at considerable pro¬ 
ficiency, by more dint of the most heroic^ perseverance. 
There is not a squire in all this country who can boast 
of having made better squirrel-houses, hutches for 
rabbits, or .bird-cages, than myself; and in the artielo 
of cabbage-nets I had no superior. I even had tbe 
hardiness to take in hand the pencil, and studied a 
whole year the art of drawing. Many figures were 
the fruit of my labours, which had, at least, the merit 
of being unparalleled by any production either of art 
or nature. But before the year was ended, I had 
occasion to wonder at the progress tliat may be made, 
in despite of natural deficieiuy, by dint alone of 
practice; for I actually produced thre'e landscapes, 
which a lady thought worthy to be framed and glazed. 
I then judged it high time to exchange this/)CCupatiou 
for another, lest, by any subsequent productions of 
inferior merit, I should forfeit the honour I had so 
fortunately acquired. But gardening was, of all' 
employments, that in which I succeeded best; though 
even* in this I did not suddenly attain perfection. I 
began with lettuces and cauliflowers: from then! I 
proceeded to cucumbers; next to mfelons. I then 
purchased hn orange-tree, to whish, in ^ue time, «I 
a^ded two or three myrtles. These aerv^ Me day 
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and night with employment during s whole severe 
wiilter. To defend them from the frost, in a situation 
that expcfeed them to its severity, cost me much 
♦ingenuity and much attendance. I contrived to 
them a £re-heat; knd have waded ni^ht after 
night through the snow, with the bellows under 
my arm, jastrhofore going to bed, to give the least 
possible puff to the embers, lest the frost should seize 
them before morning. Very minute beginnings have 
sometimes important consequences. From nursing two 
or throe little evergreens, I became ambitious of a 
greenhouse, and accordingly built one; which, verse 
excepted, afforded me amusement for a longer time 
than any expedient of all the many to which I have 
fled for refuge from the misery of having nothing 
to do.” 

Poetry began to divide his time; ho had recourse 
to it at intervals, buHt only when he had something 
•special and piost pointed to express, which would have 
appeared exaggerated in prose: verses seemed to 
him then,' “ the only suitable vehicle for vehement 
expression.” He merely set himself short subjects 
having reference to things of the day, sometimes to 
politics (for it was the period of the American war, 
and Cowper w^s in many respects an Englishman of 
the old sjiock); but; more commonly, he only dea'it in 
his versos with the incidents of his garden. He made 
Latin verses^ not wanting in elegance, and more fre¬ 
quently short moral fables in English. Here is one for 
instance :-t- 
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“THE NIGHTINGALE AND THE GLOW-WOEM. 

“ A Nightingale that all day long 
Had cheorcd the village with his song, 

Nor yet at eve his note suspended, 

Nor yet when eventide was ended, 

Began to feel, as well hb might. 

The keen demands of appetite; 

"Wlton looking eagerly around, 
lie spied far off upon the ground, 

A something shining in the dark. 

And knew tho Glow-worm hy his spark; 

So, stooping down from hawthorn top, 

^Ho thought to put him in liis crop ; 

The worm, aware of his intent. 

Harangued him thus right eloquent, 

‘ Did you admire my lamp,’ quoth he, 

‘ As much as I your minstrelsy. 

You would abhor to do me wrong. 

As much as I to spoil your song, 

Eor ’twas tho self-samo power divino 
Taught you to sing and me to shine. 

That you with music, I with light. 

Might beautify and cheer tho night.’ 

Tho songster heard his short oration. 

And warbling out his approiation. 

Released him, as my story (ells. 

And found a supper somewhere else. 

Hence jarring sectaries may learn 
Tlieir real interest to discern : 

That brother should not war with brother, 

And worry and devour each other. 

But sing and shine by sw^et consent. 

Till life’s poor transient night is spent. 

Respecting in each other’s case 
The gifts of nature and of grace. 

* Those Christians best deserve the iJame, 

Who studiously make peace their aim; 

Peace both tho duty and the prize 
Of him that creeps and him that iliti.” 

At first ho only made verses by way of amusement, 
as he made bird-dages, as he tended flowers, as he 
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sketched the country, yet always with ardour; he 
hid veins for each of his tastes, and when he was in 
one of tbom, the others* had to yield precedence for 
some time. He enjoyed nothing by halves. He said, 
"I never received a pleasure from anything in 
my life ; if I am delighted it is in the extreme.” Thus 
he began*to ^nd to some friends charming, carefully 
and elegantly written letters, ingenious in their natural¬ 
ness. His awakened mind, which in some respects 
was restored by such a long repose, troubled him by fits, 
and he knew not what to do with it. His constitution, 
moreover, was not yet strong enough to bear long 
exercise; and ho likens the network of the fibres of his 
brain to a spider’s web: a single stubborn thought 
lodging there shakes and imperils the whole contexture. 
However, his genius grew in strengtli, and became con¬ 
scious of its wings. He exclaimed, the day ho forwarded 
to a friend the fabl* of the Nighiingale and the Glow¬ 
worm, “ Ala's ! what can I do with my wit ? I have 
not enough to do great things with, and these little 
things ana so fugitive, that while a man catches at the 
subject, he is only filling his hands with smoke. I 
must do with it as I Uo with my linnet; I keep him 
for the most part in a cage, but now and then set open 
the door, that he may whisk about the room a little, 
and thep shut him up again. My whisking wit has 
produced the following.” And it was that fable which 
he sent. .Throughout his letters and his verses at 
‘this time (1780) the most graceful sprightliness is mani¬ 
fested* aufidst ‘the serious passages. W e catch ourselWs 
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saying; What a sprightly, frolicksome nature, full of 
gracefiilness, inquisitive and open to every imprcssioli, 
when it is not gloomy ! How* the springtime imparts 
to it a slight intoxication! There fs something squirrel¬ 
like in the gaity it inspires. But the great and serious 
sides always recur: this amiable creature has been 
smitten and bruised on one side. 

II. 

When Cowper felt himself better and stronger 
mentally, he had begun a Correspondence with a few 
friends, and kept it up continuously during several 
years; it is chiefly there that wo learn to understand 
him, and to pierce the mysteries of his mind or of his 
sensitiveness. He first corresponds with Mr. Unwin, 
that amiable son of the family, who had become a clergy¬ 
man in another place; ho correspoiMs with Mr. Newton, 
who, in 1770, had left Olney to become Hector of* the 
parish of St. Mary Woolnoth in London. Ho also 
sent short letters, from time to time, to the only one of 
his early friends and school-comptnions of his boyhood 
who remained to him, Joseph Efill, to whom he recalls 
the time when the latter, during their walks, “ lying 
at full stretch upon the ruins of an old^ wall by the 
seaside,” amused himself with reading Tassels Jeru- 
mkm or Pastor Fido. He has little to relate In 
the retired life he leads; he speaks about himself, 
his reading, which is scanty at first’ and t*he trifling* 
incidents which barely diversify this tranquil tome. 
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There were painful and deeply seated spots in him never 
e&tirely cured; he avoids touching them, and chiefly 
exhibits‘his sprightly,' ingenious, affectionate, and 
merry side. He will begin a letter by saying that he 
hm nothing to my, and, under this pretext, he strives to 
collect very witty and very sensible things; he there lays 
down tilt- tlreory of fanyliar Correspondence between 
friends : write on, one word following the other, and let 
the pen run on without thinking' of the result, as the 
tongue does in conversing, as the feet do in walking. 

Amidst a thousand graces, some oddities occur in 
these letters. Cowper’s taste is more daring and 
original than sound. lie is fastidious, but is a fas¬ 
tidious person who has experienced such singular 
and trying things, that he will bo infinitely venture¬ 
some when having to express with keenness his ways 
of living and thinking. He uses images which surprise 
us, strange comparijons which ho maintains, and pro¬ 
longs w^th, a rather too punctilious or formal subtilty. 
He does not hesitate to employ any which strike his 
fancy: thus, in a letter to Mr. Newton he will 
compare the state his mind, while writing, to a 
board under a carpenter’s plane; the first thoughts 
that occur to him, the thoughts which are uppermost, 
are nhaviiigs,^ &c. In these passages, h^ may appear 
subtle ^ind affected; but, most commonly, the un¬ 
expectedness ^of his images only adds an additional 
iffctraction to their correctness. He possesses penetrating 
^iron^ resembling that of afflicted and timid natures, 
endowed with more delicate organs', which are shoclied. 
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without suspecting it, at the harshnesses or the rough¬ 
nesses of their surroundings. Here is the whole >of 
a short bantering letter to the Rev. John* Newton, 
worthy, frona the manner in which it is turned, of 
Pliny the younger :—“ 01ney,*16th AprU, 1780. Since 

I wrote my last we have had a visit from Mr.-. 

I did not feel myself vehemently disposed tp receive him 
with that complaisance, from which a stranger gene¬ 
rally infers that he is welcome. By his manner, which 
was rather bold than easy, I judged that there was no 
occasion for it, and that it was a trifle which, if he 
(lid not meet with, neither would he feel the want of. 
He has the air of a travelled man,' but not of a 
travelled gentleman ; is quite delivered from that 
reserve which is so common an ingredient in the 
English character, yet does not open himself gently 
and gradually, as men of polite behavio'ur do, but 
bursts upon you all at once. Tie talks very loud, 
and when our poor little robins hear a great noise, 
they are immediately seized with an ambition to 
surpass it; the increase of their vociferation occa¬ 
sioned an increase of his, and l|is in return acted as 
a stimulus upon theirs; neitlfer side entertained a 
thought of giving up the contest, which continually 
became more interesting to our ears, during tjie whole 
visit. The birds, however, survived it, and s^ did we. 
They perhaps flatter themselves they gained a com¬ 
plete victory, but I believe Mr.-could, have killed 

them both in an hour.” 

Ve may compare this pretty epistle* wi't^ another 
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letter written some years afterwards (March 1784) in 
which Cowper relates the visit, or rather the intrusion, 
of a parliamentary candidate, one day after diimer, 
into the peaceful abode of Olney, at the very hour 
Pms« was gambolling • in the drawing-room, and 
when he was winding worsted between Mrs. Unwin 
and a fiyen^ who were knitting or netting. In 
England the candidates pay their visits in a noisy 
fashion, accompanied by friends and followed at 
their heels by a band of people and children: hence 
the house was overrun. This tumultuous entry, the 
candidate’s solicitation, the assurance given to Cowper, 
who repudiates it as best he can, that he has in¬ 
fluence, much influence, the hope that he will be 
good enough to use it in favour of him who thanks 
him at all events; the general hand-shaking and 
kissing, in which the servant is included; all this 
small picture form*, a most lively page, which is 
usually quoted when Cowper’s Correspondence is 
referred to.* But the general substance of his letters 
is more uniform, and only turns upon trivial details, 
touched on with deli(|acy, which would lose by sepa¬ 
ration from the contejit; a part of the charm lies in 
the very continuity and in the effect of the whole. 
After a iocular letter wherein he narrates to the 

Rev. John Newton an escapade and the flight of his 

« 

• This letter haf heaii quoted hy Jeffrey in the article ho formerly 
puidished in tljp Mdinhurgh Itevicw (June 1804) on the Life of Cowper 
J>y Hayley. 1 also find it quoted and translated in the Siiliothiqiu 
Univeredle de Oenhe, which contains an article oq Cowper very li^ell 
done. (Jai^uary and Fehruary 1804). ' 
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favourite hare which, one evening daring supper, 
broke through the lattice-work, went off across the 
town, and which was not caught till after a series 
of adventures, wc shall read a* very serious, very 
elevated letter to one of his noble female cousins 
whom he had not soon for many years, who was very 
beautiful, and who had familiarized herself v.ith lofty 
and grave thoughts. What impression has Time made 
on her in the long interval ? has he furrowed her face 
with his claws, or has he sheathed them as ho some¬ 
times thinks fit to do ? Cowper writes that he does 
not know, “ but though an enemy to the person, he 
is a friend to the mind, and you have found him so. 
Though even in this respect his treatment of us 
depends upon what he meets with at our hands. . . . 
It is well with them who, like you, can stand a- 
tiptoe on the mountain-top of human life, look down 
with pleasure upon the valley th 8y have passed, and 
sometimes stretch their wings in joyful. hope ef a 
happy flight into eternity.” 

The charm of Cowpor’s Correspondence censists in 
this succession of images, of thoughts, and of shades 
of meaning unfolded with varying vivacity, but in 
an equable and peaceful course. In his letters we can 
best aj)prehend the true sources of his noetry, of the 
true domestic poetry of private life: bantei;ing not 
devoid of affection, a familiarity which disdains 
nothing which is interesting as being too lowly aid 
too minute, but alongside of them, elevation or rather 
profundity. Nor let us forget the irony, the malice. 
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a delicate and easy raillery mch as appears in the 
lltfftrs I have quoted. 

I hav» already said a* moment arrived when Cowper 
> felt that to make cages, greenhouses, or drawings no 
longer sufficed himhe? returned to poetry, to a poetry 
engendered by his very life and the circumstances 
which sucroynded him. This consisted of short pieces, 
generally fables, wherein robin-redbreasts, goldfinches, 
played their parts and taught a moral which, though 
puritan, was ever humane and sensible. , lie worked 
at these amusements of his leisuro with particular 
pains, and was never content till ho had brought them 
to perfection. He somewhere says; “To touch and 
retouch is, though some writers boast of negligence, 
and others would be ashamed to show their foul 
copies, the secret of almost all good writing, especially 
in verse.” Again, he says “ whatever is short, should 
be nervous, masculine, and compact. Little men are 
so; "and little poems should be so.” Yet apparently 
ho was still in quest of subjects, and the new and 
curious form of this talent on the alert did not know 
where to apply itself with continuity and vigour. 
Here we find a connection (a single connection, it is 
true) between Cowper and La Fontaine; like the 
latter, Cowper’s genius stood in need of being excited, 
sustainejl by friendship; ho required a guide) some 
one to point out; subjects to him, as some beauty, a 
Bouillon or a La Sabli^re, almost always indicated 
' them to La Fontdine, Nearly all that Cowper did had 
its mainspidne in a wish, in a requesl; of the persfins 
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dear to him: if he shared in producing the Hymns 
of Olncy it was at the entreaty of the Rev. yfohn 
Newton; if he wrote his first Collection of •poems, it 
was Mrs. Unwin who emboldened and begged him to 
do so ; if he wrote his masterpiece, The Task (as the 
title sufficiently indicates), it was because Lady Austen, 
a now friend, dictated and desired it. 

The winter of 1780—1781 marks the moment when 
Cowper set himself actually to work and became an 
author. The spring distracted him too much to leave 
much room for meditation ; he preferred improving it 
with the bees and the birds: but on the winter 
evenings, alongsirlc of his intelligent and silent friend, 
in the sweet domestic comfort which ho has so well 
depicted, having the singing teakettle close at hand, 
and his cup full of the beverage “ which cheers but 
not inebriates,” he applied himself for the first time 
to treat pretty long subjects in«verse, which at the 
outset were serious and almost theological, whereof 
the more titles show the basis of his thougfits: The 
Progress of Error, Truth, Hope, &c. He interspersed 
them with cleverly introduced gayer satirical passages, 
which were rather amusing, aiftl which he strove to 
adapt to worldly tastes. In this first Collection, the 
best, the finest of the poems is Retirement. 

In what way does the poet there regard the^longing 
for retirement, for solitude and the country, which, at 
a certain moment, is felt by everyone—by tha statesman, 
by the lawyer, by the tradesman as ’well as the poet ? 
Fot all, 
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Hackneyed in business, wearied at the oar 

Which thousands, once fast chained to, quit no more, 

But which when life at ehh runs weak and low, 

AR wish, or seem to wish they could forego. 

The statesman, lawyer, merchant, man of trade. 

Panto for the refuge of some rural shade, 

Where all his long arixietios forgot 
Amid the charms of a sequestered spot. 

Or recollected only to gild o’er 

And add a smile to what was sweet before, 

B e may possess tho joys ho thinks he sees. 

Lay his old age upon the lap of ease, 

Improve tho remnant of his wasted span, 

And having lived a trifler, die a man.” 

Cowper sees in tMs disposition and this universal 
longing a cry of conscience which, long misunderstood 
but never stifled, recalls every htiman being to his 
origin and his end, and warns him to quit the vortex 
of cities, that atmosphere which debilitates and in¬ 
flames, in order to return to the place where are 
still visible traces, speaking vestiges of a previous 
happiness, and— i, 

• “ Where mountain, river, forest, field, and grove 
Kemind him of his Maker’s power and love.” 

And in a, minute and sharply cut discussion, wherein 
is rather too, much anatomy, but where are also fine 
strokes of tho pencil” he gives an idea of the way 
in which to interpret and decipher the creation, and he 
shows that vfhen thus studied, understood, and consr- 
erated, apything which exists, so far from being a child’s 
plaything or an ^aliment of passion, ought only to be 
considered fus a series of ladders whereby the soul 
blevates it^lf aifd arrives at seeing clearly that the 
earth is ‘I made for man, and man himself for God.’” 
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Doubtless all this is grave and solemn; one must 
be habituated thereto with the poet: Cowper, in ^fnany 
respects, is the Milton of private life. At the base of 
these heights which ho does not fear to scale and 
make us ascend along with him, the fountains will bc' 
more gushing, the coolness more delicious. 

To depict the cares and the vain agita>ion*s of men, 
he has images worthy of Lucretius, but of a Christian 
Lucretius : 

• 

“ Oponinff the map of God’s extensive i>lan, 

Wo find a little isle, this life of man; 

Eternity’s unknown expanse appears 
Cireling around and limiting his years; 

The busy race examine and explore 

Each crock and cavern of the dangerous shore, 

With care collect what in their eyes excels, 

Some shining pebbles, and some weodjj and shells, 

Thus laden dream that they are rich and groat, 

And happiest ho that groans beneath their weight; 

The waves o’ortake them in their serious play, 

And every hour sweep multitudes'ftway ; 

They shriek and sink, survivors start and weep. 

Pursue their sport and follow to the deep, 

A few forsake the throng, with lifted eyes 
Ask wealth of Heaven and gain a real prize, 

Truth, wisdom, grace, and peace like that above.” 


He then sets himself to examine the different games, 
these pebbles of different colours which men amuse 
them^lves by collecting, and which th^y often con¬ 
tinue to seek for even in retirement and *olitud/;t: 
because the greater number only wShtfor it in order 
to give way Jhere all tho more to their favojirite tastes^ 
an^ to nurse tbpir secret passion better. In, tho Viver’s 
case, for instance, Cowper does not think soliftide good 
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and expedient. Hear him in this delicate and charm' 

ing ^3sage:— 

* 

“The lover too Bhuijs business and alarms, 

Tender idolater of absent charms. 

iSuints offer nothing in'" their warmest prayers, 

That ho devotes not in a zeal like theirs; 

’Tis consecration of his heart, soul, time, 

And GVf>ry thought that wanders is a crime. 

In sighs he worships his supremely fair. 

And weeps n sad libation in despair. 

Adores a creature, and devout in vain. 

Wins in return an answer of disdain. 

As woodbine weds the plants within her reach. 

Hough elm, or smooth-grainod ash, or glossy beech. 

In spiral rings ascends tho trunk, and lays 
Her golden tassels on the leafy sprays. 

Hut does a mischief while she londs a grace, 

.Straitening its growth by such a strict embrace. 

So love that clings aroimd tho noblest minds. 

Forbids the advancement of the soul he binds; 

The suitor’s air indeed ho soon improves. 

And forms it to the taste of her he loves. 

Teaches his eyes a language, and no loss , 

Hofines his speech and fashions his address; 

But fafewoll promises of happier fruits. 

Manly designs, and learning’s grave pursuits; 

Girt with a chain he cannot wish to break, 

Hi§ only bliss is sorrow for her sake. 

Who will may pant for glory and excel, 

Her smile his aim, all higher aims farewell! 

Tliyrsis, Alexis, or f.'hatovcr name 
May least offend against so pure a flame, 

Though sage advice of friends the most sincere 
Sounds harshly in so delicate an ear, 

And lovCrs, of all creatvfres tame or wild, ' 

Gin least brook management, however mild, 

Yet lot a poej (poetry disarms 

The flerodst animals with magic charms) 

Hisk pi intrusion on thy pensive mood, 

, And woo and'win thee to thy proper got 
Pastcr^mages and still retreats, „ 

Tliibiageous walks and solitary, seats. 
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Sweet birds in concert with harmonious streams, 

Soft airs, nocturnal vigils, and day-dreams, 

Are all enchantments in a case like thine, 

Ctonspiro against thy peace with one design, 

Soothe thee to make thee but a surer prey, 

And food the fire that wastes thy powers away. 

Up! God has formed theo r#ith a wiser view, 

Not to be led in chains, but to subdue, 

Calls thee to cope with enemies, and first 
Points out a conflict with thyself, the worsj^ 

Woman indeed, a gift Ho would bestow 
When he designed a Paradise below. 

The richest earthly boon his hands afford, 

Dcsijrvcs to bo beloved, but not adored. 

Post away swiftly to more active scenes. 

Collect the scattered truths that study gleans. 

Mix with the world, but with its wiser part. 

No longer give an imago all thine heart; 

Its empire is not hers, nor is it thine, 

'Tis God's just claim, prerogative divine.” 

He also depicts, and because he had too painfully 
experienced them, morbid affectation and fatal niclawholij 
concealing themselves in solitude, and there deserving 
all pity’s tender sympathies; mlxt the delights of a 
convalescence where one enjoys with emotipn each of 
nature’s beauties as at an awakening of the world. 

The illusion of the politician who is disgusted witli 
public affairs and who fancies himself in love willi 
retirement, the various periods of his rural fit ar( 
set forth by Cowper with fine irony. The tradesmiin* 
who^oes a^short way fromi^own to breathe the dust (.1 
a turnpike road, and who thinks himself in^ Toinpc ; 
the belles who go yearly to the wattoi^g-places, to the 
sea-side, and carry with them their frivolous whirl, 
pass and play^their parts before him by turns.^ Thus 
he enumerates all the false motives "for,* the vain 
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attempts at, retirement, and shows wherein they diiFer 
fr6n\^he true one, from that which is profitable and 
lasting, ile is specially admirable as regards the books 
ho recommends there" and which would he improving. 
One sees that he is on hils guard against the Eighteenth 
century in France, and that he mistrusts it: none of 
the books,'hcrsays, 

“ the eciiiidal of the shelves 
In which lewd sensualists print out themselves 

none of those books either wherein the drama exhibits 
too closely the vice it thinks to cure; nothing of 
Voltaire, ho expressly says, in designating him who, 

“ Built God a ehurch, and laughed his name to scorn.” 

In his definition of what ho would wish avoided and 
what he would recommend for reading, Cowper utters 
words which arc still worthy of being gathered up 

now:— j 

“ Luxury,gives the mind a childish cast, 

An^ while she polishes, perverts the taste; 
llahits of close attention, thinking heads, 

Become more rare as dissipation spreiuls, 

Till'authors hoar at length, one general cry, 

TicMe mid entertain ns, or we die ! 

The loud demand frqjn your to year the same, 

Beggars invention and makes fancy lame ; 

Till farce itself, most mournfully jejeune. 

Calls for the kind assistance of a tune. 

And nov<^s (witness ovcr|i month’s Iteview,) 

Be^o their name and offer nothing new. 

The mind, relaxing into needful sport. 

Should turc t(J writers of an abler sort. 

Whose wit well managed and whoso classic style 
Give tluth a luutre, and make wisdom smile.” 

This seyefo doctrine which is to regulate the proper 
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use of retirement and which may surprise at first sight, 
will afterwards produce in detail the effect of ^ In¬ 
comparable freshness and fdelinf. In ending this 
little poem, Cowpor indicates all the innocent pleasures, 
which are. still very numerbus, he permits to his 
solitary and lover of the fields, and he summarizes 
them in a jx)etical image, by saying +Jiafr they are 
.those “irhkh learn m stain- upon the wing of Time."* 

Tliesc earliest poetical flowers form a winter garland, 
as is ratheiHoo obvious, owing to a moral and an austere 
colouring spread over the whole; but this will not 
apply to his second Collection, to his great and charm¬ 
ing poem. 

(/owper’s first volume appearetl towards the begin¬ 
ning of 1782 and sold badly, being only moderately 
successful. Franklin, who received a copy at Passy, 
where he then was, from a friend, says that he found in 
it “ something so new in the manner, so easy, and yet 
so correct in the language, so clear in the expression, 
yet concise, and so just iu the sentiments,” that he 
read it through with pleasure (rare praiso»for verses, 
tispecially from one who had given up reading them), 
and he even re-read certain pieces more than once. 
Such a verdict was fitted to Console Cowper for not 

* llie wholi of this analysis of Cowper’s poem TfUmnent appeared 
in an article by Sainto-Beuve on the Poetry of Nature. is inserted 
here in order to complete the article on Cowper. Sainte-Beuve, 
inferring that the French readers of the presoflt article had rend 
the other one, ^states that as ho had previously quotej and analyzed 
the poem, it was unnecessary to recur to it. English readers may iffit 
olfloct to peruse wBat hp had said elsewhere on a subject full of interest 
for them.— Tranelalor. 
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having obtained others like it. He had desired to 
be'u^ul and at the same time to please, in order that 
he might "the better%nstil into the world his morality 
and his counsel: he 'only partially succeeded; ho said 
to himself that he would perhaps succeed better on 
another occasion. The Journals and Eeviews of the day 
did not aH speak well of him. Samuel Johnson, that 
redoubtable king or that tyrant of criticism at the 
close of his career, kept silence, and Cowper was glad 
of it. This poetry was too novel to be properly 
understood at the outset, and it had not yet a suffi¬ 
cient number of fresh glades and clear pictures to 
enrapture and allure. However, among these ver¬ 
dicts of the critics to which ho was but moderately 
attentive and sensitive, there was one which the poet 
desired from his heart to obtain, it was that of the 
Monthly Review, the most widely circulated literary 
periodical of that day and which postponed pro- 
nounfcing.an opinion. Cowper wrote to a friend (12 
June 1782): “ What will that critical Rhadamanthus 
say, when'’ my shivering genius shall appear before 
him P Still ho keeps me in hot water, and I must 
wait another month for his award. Alas ! when I wish 
for a favourable sentence from that quarter (to con¬ 
fess a weakness that I should not confer to a]l), I 
feel myself not a little influenced by a tender regard 
to my reputatiqp here, even among my neighbours at 
Olfley. He|;e are watchmakers, who themselves are 
wits, apd who at present perhaps think ipe one. Heje 
is a carpeKter,'‘aad a baker, and, not to mention others. 
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here is your idol Mr. Teedon, whose smile is fame. 
All these read the Monthly Beriow, and allyAidse 
will set me down for a dimcfe, if *those terrihlc critics 
show them the example. But, oh ! wherever else I 
am accounted dull, dear Mr. Gfrifflth, let me pass for a 
genius at Oln ey.” 

Some seasons of joy and sunshine Wfye *at length 
to dawn upon Oowper; a brilliant ray was to pene¬ 
trate his life. It is no longer at a winter’s fireside, 
it is in summer, in the leafy study, embowered with 
jasmine and honeysuckle, so often described by him, 
in the greenhouse where ho sits with myrtles for 
blinds, that he will henceforth compose versos, always 
serious, but fresh, animated and illumined with an un¬ 
expected light. A charming fairy had then traversed 
his gloom, and entered for a moment into his ex¬ 
istence. One day, being at the window looking on the 
street, he saw a lady, with wh'sm Mrs. Unwin and 
himself were acquainted, enter a shop in^fron* ac¬ 
companied by a stranger who was no'other than her 
sister newly arrived in the country, and who was 
so attractive and ravishing in appearance that Cowper, 
all timid as he was, at once desired to make her 
acquaintance. This was Lady Austen, tho widow* 
of a^ baroiipt. Scarcely had she been admitted into 
this retired abode, that she pleased as mujsh as' she 
charmed; she brought thither, wka^ till then liad 
been lacking, novelty and humour.. Thi^ exccptiflnal 
pgrson was endowed with the happiest gifjs; no 
longer very young or in the flower iJf h»r beauty. 
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she possessed what is better still, a power of attraction 
an^ ^chantmcnt due to the transparency of her mind, 
a faculty' of gratitude, 6f sensibility moved even to 
tears for every mark‘of kindness whereof she was the 
object. Everything about her betokened a pure, inno¬ 
cent, and tender vivacity. She was a sympathetic 
creature, snd« she would have wholly justified in the 
present case the phrase of Bernardin de Saint-Pierre: 
“ There is a light gaiety in woman which dispels the 
sadness of man.” “ ' 

But if Lady Austen eclipses Mrs. Unwin for a 
moment, she neither entirely throws her into the 
shade nor dwarfs her. Let us guard ourselves 
against misapprehending the essential qualities of the 
latter: for sixteen years up to this date (1781) 
she had been Cowper’s friend, every day she had 
sliown him equal care and tenderness; she had sacri- 
tieerl her health bytwatching over him in sad and 
darksome,, hours: in his happier moments, she had 
given him thoroughly just and well-directed advice as 
to occupation. She was solidity and judgment itself. 
In literature her taste was sound and trustworthy. 
Dowper said; “ 8he is a critic by nature and not by 
^rule, and has a conception of what is good or bad in a 
composition th^t I never knew deceive her,; insopiuch 
that Vheib two sorts of expression have pleaded equally 
for the prcccd^nde in my own esteem, apd I have 
referred, as fin such cases I always did, the decision of 
tte pqjnt to her, I never knew her at a loss for a just 
one.” AH thS time Cowper was with these two ladies 
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(for Lady Austen became their near neighbour, and 
they spent the day together), he had everythy?r^ he 
dould desire for his poetical talent, to wit, stiihulus and 
criticism. Southey very judiciotlsly remarks: “Had 
it not been for Mrs. TJnwiii, Bo would probably never 
have appeared in his own person as an author; had it 
not been for Lady Austen, ho would neve\ htrve been a 
popular one.” 

Let us hasten to add (for this is not a biography we 
profess to sketch, and we only wish to make the 
man and the poet known by his principal traits) that 
when Cowpor perceived Lady Austen’s presence would 
vex Mrs. Unwin in the long run, and that the amiable 
fairy imported into their habitual intercourse too keen 
a principle of sensibility or of susceptibility, which 
was fitted to disturb their united minds, he did not 
hesitate a minute; and, without a solemn efibrt, with¬ 
out display, ho sacrificed the agrcotblcand the winning 
to the indispensable, and the tender imagination ta im¬ 
mutable friendsliip, by a simple and irrevocable letter. 

Yet previously there had been exceptioaal hours 
when, at once excited and tranquillized in this cheer¬ 
ful company, he enjoyed at that late age an unhoped¬ 
for youth, and when his talent as well as his heart 
found^ite budd ing- time at last. And moreover let us 
not picture to ourselves Cowper always ieckgd out in 
that odd kind of nightcap with uliich he is inva¬ 
riably represented in his portraits. He has told ms 
himself that when upwards of fifty, he appeared rather 
younger than his years ; he had retained his .lively airs 
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of a young man; he had grown less grey than bald, but 
a (as it is called), a patch neatly put on, covered 
the hare t,pot and made b curl at his ear; in the aftef- 
noon when his hair was dressed, with his hag and his 
black ribbon, he must “have appeared quite a gallant. 
Now one day in summer, after it had been raining, the 
following* litjjle incident occurred in the garden between 
the Jadies and himself. {Mary is Mrs. Unwin; Anna 
is Lady Austen.) 

“THE ROSE. 

“ Tho rose had been washed, just washed in a shower. 

Which Mary to .\r.na conveyod: 

The plentiful moisture oneuinhored tho flower. 

And weighed down its beautiful head. 

Tho cup was all flUed, and tho leaves were all wet, 

And it seemed, to a fanciful view. 

To weep for the buds it had left with regret 
On the flourishing hush where it grew. 

I hastily seized it, unfit as it was 

For a nosegay, so dripping and drowned. 

And swinging ft rudely, too rudely, alas! 

I snapped it, it fell to the ground. 

And sudh, I oxelaimod, is tho pitiless part 
Some act by the delicate mind, 

liogardless of wringing and breaking a heart 
Already to sorrow resigned. 

This elegant rose,' had I shaken it less, 

Might have bloomed with its owner awhile; 

And the tear that is wiped with a little address. 

May be followed perhaps by a smile.” 

This delicious little piece expresses everything, the 
joy and pure emdiion of Cowper situated between these 
tww ladies, *fcheir |)assing and frail union, and the rose 
whicl^ is broken by accident, before the one had suc¬ 
ceeded itt iiailding it to tho other. 
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The charm of poetry wholly possessed Cowper, during 
these years (1782—1784). The composition and piibli- 
cation of his first Collection had but served to set him 
a-going and to put him in spirits { he felt it was only 
in writing, and in writing versfe, that he could entirely 
get rid of his melancholy. He said about this time: 
“ There is a pleasure in the poetical toil aijd work only 
known to the poet: the turns and windings, the expe¬ 
dients and inventions of every sort to which the 
mind has recourse in pursuit of the most appropriate 
terms, but which hide themselves and are not easily 
caught; to know how to arrest the fleeting images 
which fill the mind’s mirror, retain them, hold them 
tight, and oblige them to remain quiet till the pencil 
has drawn a faithful likeness of all their parts; then 
to arrange the pictures with such art that each is seen 
in the best light, and that it shines nearly as much by 
the place it holds as by the labtjar and talent it has 
cost us; these are occupations of a poet’s mind .very 
dear and very ravishing to his thoughts, and of a kind 
to divert him so adroitly from melancholy matters that, 
happy man, lost in his own reveries, ho finds the 
anxieties of life, for want of tfieir wonted aliment, all 
move off and vanish away.” * At this period when,' 
entering uppn a new vein of composition, he actually 
entered into possession of his whole tal&t, qnd when, 

• I have not succeeded in finding the sentence in Cowper’s wriijngs 
which exactly* corresponds to this one; ooifeequont^' I have bega 
oyiged to ropresept in English the version of it given by Saint^-Bouve 
in French.—2Va«!iflior! 
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as he expressed it in a word, the oflFshoot had become 
a •t^ee {Jit surculus arhos), Cowper recalled, with the 
pride of an author conscious of his originality, that he 
liad not even read an English j^oet for thirteen years, 
and that it was twcntij years since he had read a single 
one, and that, in consequence, he was naturally protected 
from the,tendency to imitation, which his acute and 
fresh taste disliked more than anything else. ITe 
said : “ Imitation even of the best models is my aver¬ 
sion ; it is servile and mechanical, a triok that has 
enabled many to usurp the name of author, who 
would not have written at all, if they had not written 
upon the pattern of somebody indeed original.” Thus 
it is that, in creating entirely by himself a style 
adapted to his thoughts and a form of expression in 
keeping with the substance, this sensitive and sickly 
hermit, ingenious and penetrating, has been one of 
the fathers of the re^val of English poetry. 

He was destined to grow popular on a day and in 
the manner he least anticipated. One afternoon. Lady 
Austen, ppreeiving him sadder than usual and on the 
point of falling into his dark moods, thought to roust' 
him by relating a nurdfe’s story she had known since 
^girlhood, which was very funny and very gay, the 
Diverting History of John Gilpin, where it is shown how 
he went farther than Ite intended and eame hack safe and 
souhd. Cowper j-istened, laughed heartily, dreamed 
about it all »ight, and the next morning he had composed 
a'ballad or ‘lament (he had a special turn for ballads) 
which scj. them all laughing at breatfast till they 
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cried. He sent this trifle to his friend Mr. Unwin, 
who inserted it in u newspaper; the author’s nameAwis 
not known at first, and little -attention was pai<f to it. 
The piece slumbered for two or three years. But 
Henderson, a celebrated actor and the successor of 
Garrick, who gave public readings to great folks, 
having got a eopy of the newspaper in^wliich Jo/tn 
Gilp'in appeared, thought fit to give it as a comic reca'- 
tation at one of his readings. From that moment, tlie 
piece became fashionable in the extreme; for some 
time the whole talk was about John Gilpin; it was 
reprinted separately, and thousands of copies were sold ; 
rival caricatures illustrated bis adventui’c; and (irony t)f 
things!) Cowper, the moral and austere poet who had 
aimed at reforming the world, suddenly found himself 
the fashion and the favourite of drawing-rooms on 
account of a freak which, excepting its greater inno¬ 
cence and perfect chastity, mighty as well have been a 
pleasant drollery, such as a Cadd Buteux, of Monsieyn'd 
Madame Denis of Desaugiers. 

John Gilpin is a good citizen, a bold linendraper 
of Cheapside, who is generally esteemed and moreover 
is a captain of the Train-bancte in the good city of 
London. It is the eve of the anniversary of his 
wedding, which took place exactly twenty years 
previ(?usly. * It is proposed to have a* little’ treat, 
and Mrs. Gilpin, economically minded, first suggests 
to go and dine at Edmonton at the sign o£ the B^U. 
She will gb in a post-chaise, with hof children? 
sisfer, nephew hr niece, six in all; her Jifl.s]janA will 
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follow after on horseback. Gilpin replies to his wife’s 
pBoi)osal:— 

“ J do admire 
Of womankind tut one, ■ 

And you are slie, my dearest dear, 

Therefore it shall he done. 

I am a linondraper bold, 

As all the world doth know, 

' And my good friend the calender 
Will lend his horse to go.” 

It is also arranged that they shall take their own 
wine, for wine that year is dear. 

“ The morning came, tho chaise was brought. 

But yet was not allowed 
To drive up to tho door, lest all 
Should say that sho was proud.” 

If 

Then occurred the mischances of a journey: at the 
moment the post-chaise started, Gilpin, who was 
already in the saddle and prepared to follow, saw 
three custoniers arrive ; he never sends customers away, 
and he dismounts to attend to them. Next he is told 
that tho ,winc has been left behind, and ho takes 
charge of it, hanging tho stone bottles by their ears to 
his sword-belt; a fine rbd cloak covers and hides every- 
<■ thing. He is off at last, and wishes to overtake the 
coach by galloping. The great mishaps now begin: 
the horse gobs quicker than is desirable, the stone- 
bottles swing, the hoi^sc takes fright; hat, wig, and 
cloak fly about. At the sight of such a gallop and the 
Stone bottles swiiJging behind, the turnpike men think 
that ft ig dn.aflfair of a race and *0 wager, that it*’is 
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a jockey carrying weight, and all the tumpikc-gates 
(there are many in England) are thrown open ^cord- 

ingly. But let us hear the ballad itself ’:— * 

• 

“ The dogs did bark, tbejDhildien screamed, 

Up flew the windows all, 

And every soul cried out, ‘ Well done! ’ 

As loud as he could bawl. 

Away went Gilpin—who but he ? 

His fame soon spread around; 

‘ He carries weight! he rides a race ! 

’Tis for a thousand pound! ’ 

And still, as fast as he drew near, 

’Twas wonderful to view 
How in a trice the turnpike-men 
Their gates wide open throw. 

And now as he wont bowing down 
His reeking head full low, , 

The bottles twain behind his back 
Were shattered at a blow. 

Down ran the wine into the road. 

Most piteous to be seen, » 

Which made his horse’s flanks to smoke 
As they had basted been. 

But still ho seemed to carry weight. 

With leathern girdle braced; 

For all might see the bottle-necks 
Still dangling at his w£st. 

Thus all through merry Islington 
These gambols he did play, 

<Jntil he came unto the Wash 
Of Edmonton so gay. 

• • • 

At Edmonton his loving wife 
> From the balcony spied 
Hej tender husband, wondering much 
To see'how he did ride. 

P 
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‘ stop, stop, John Gilpin!—hero’s the house! 

They all at once did cry ; 

‘ The dinner waits, and we are tired.’ 

Said Gilpin, ‘tio am I! ’ 

But yet his'horse was not a whit 
Inclined to tarry there ; 

For why ? his owner had a house 

Some ton miles off, at Ware. 

« 

to like an arrow swift he flew. 

Shot hy an archer strong; 

So did he fly:—which brings mo to 
The middle of my song.” 

The return is not more fortunate than the setting out; 
new burlesque incidents cause him to ride back agaiii, 
and Gilpin always on horseback and always run away 
■with, yet gay and without serious injury, reaches 
London dinnqrless as he had started; thus was spent 
the anniversary of his wedding-day. These things 
must be seen in the original, with the humour which 
befits them, and it is^necessary to belong to the country 
itself to appfeciate them. 

I have* merely wished to give a notion of this side of 
•Cowper’s genius, so surprising to us and so English. 
Let us consider him again in a serious point of view, 
the only one wherein Ve can understand him. Only 
it may be imagined that, when, a few months after the 
extraordinary success of John Gilpin, the publication 
was anhouncdil of a touching and familiar,* naturdl and 
elevated poem by the same author. The Task (1784), 
everybody desired to read it. The famous horseman in 
gpitc of hhJself\r^ served as the messenger to prepare 
the way for f^e delicate and austere.wor'k. 
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In this case again Cowpor was indebted to Liidy 
Austen for the ftrst idea and^the starting-poinf. One 
day when she advised him to write blank verse, which 
is well suited to the spirit of the British tongue, be 
replied that ho only required a subject to do so : “ Oh,” 
she replied, “ you can never be in want of ^a subject ; 
you can write upon any ; write upon thi/fi'o/a.” The 
fairy had spoken and Cowper set to work, entitling his 
poem T/te Task. The Sofa is only referred to in the 
first book and duilng the eourse of nearly the first 
hundred lines, after which the poet passes on to his 
favourite themes, the country, nature, religion and 
morality. During six books or cantos, ho cursoriljf 
treats a most varied series of subjects or views, without 
any formal arrangement, but with the rmity of the 
same spirit and the same inspiration. Lot us simply con¬ 
sider the first canto of the poem at its opening. This 
opening, of which the Sofa is theHcxt, isonerely very 
ingenious and elegant bantering. The liuthor'indicates 
the origin of the poem, so humble in subject, so great 
and august by its cause: “for the Fair commands 
the song.” He recalls the timqp when the rude ances¬ 
tors of the English, the Diets and the Britons, rested 
on the bare ground, on the banks of torrents, their heads 
suppoj-ted by the rock. Then invention |bcgan,* being 
rude and clumsy at its birth; the tjjiree-leg^ed staol 
was produced, the massive slab which se^ved^as a seflt; 
the immortaj Alfred had no other throne, aand it was 
th(jfe that, scepjire in hand, he dispensed justice >o his 
infant realms. The pqet follows the difforenf steps of 
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impA)vement and carefully depicts the tapestry which 
was 8()on used to cover the wooden seats of old, 

f * 

tapestry closely woven, richly embroidered :— 

“ There might ye sife the peony spread wide, 

The full-grown rose, the shepherd and his lass, 

Lap-dog and lambkin with black staring eyes, 

•Ai^ parrots with twin cherries in their beak.” 

All these trifles are pleasantly enumerated and set 
off with colouring, as Abbe Dclille might do if neces¬ 
sary, or as a clever Jesuit would not fail to do in his 
Latin verses. I pass rapidly over these prettinesses, 
over the progress of the chair which Indian cane has 
rendered more flexible, to which arms have been added, 
though the proper and commodious curve was not imme¬ 
diately given to these ams ; nothing in the art s of life 
is perfected at a stroke. Here we have all the degrees 
of transition from the stool to the arm-chair, and from 
the double arm-chair or settee to the couch and the sofa, 
that definitive throne of luxury and indolence. These 
first hundred verses of the first book are the most 
polished and Chinose-liko cabinet-work. But the real 
Cowper only re-appear^ and only reveals himself com- 
, plotely in the lines which immediately follow :— 

“ Oh may I live exempted (while I live 
GuHtless of pampered appetite obscene) * 

From pwgs arthritic that infest the toe 
Of lijierline excess. The Sofa suits 
.The gouty limb, ’tis true; but gouty limb, 

Though tin a Sofa, may I never fool: ^ 

For I have loved the rural walk through lanes 
Of^grassy swarth close crept by» nibbling sheep, 

And skirted thick with int^rtexture firm 
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Of thorny boughs; have loved tho rural walk 
O’er hills, through valleys and by rivers’ brink, 
E’er since a truant boy I passed my bounds 
To enjoy a ramble on tile banks of Thame*. 

And still remember, nor without regret * 

Of hours that sorrow since Has much endeared,. 
How oft my slice of poidtot store consumed. 

Still hungering pennyloss and far from home, 

I fed on scarlet hips and stony haws. 

Or blushing crabs, or cherries that cmbosi* 

Tho bramble, black as jet, or sloes aus&ie. 

Hard fare, but such as boyish appetite 
Disdains not, nor tho palate undepraved 
,By culinary arts unsavoury deems. 

No SoPA then awaited my return, 

No Sofa then I needed. Youth repairs 
His wasted spirits quickly, by long toil 
Incurring short fatigue; and though our years, 

As life declines, speed rapidly away. 

And not a year but pilfers as he goes 

Some youthful grace that ago would gladly keep, 

A tooth or auburn lock, and by degrees 

Their length and colour from the locks ihey spare; 

The elastic spring of an unwearied foot 

That mounts the stile with ease, or leaps tho fence. 

That play of lungs inhaling and again 

Respiring iieely tho fresh ait* that maites 

Swift pace or steep ascent no toil to me, , 

Mine have not pilfered yet; nor yet impaired 
hly relish of fair prus{iect; scenes that southed 
Or charmed young, no longer young, I find 
Still soothing and of power to charm me still. 

And witness, dear comiwsiion of my walks. 

Whose arm this twentieth winter I perceive 
East locked in mine, with pleasure such as love 
Confirmed by long experience of thy worth 
%Vnd well-tried virtues could alone inmire,— > 
Witness a joy that thou hast doubled mng.. 

Thou knowest my praise of native most sincere, 
And that my raptures are not conjured up 
To serve occasions of poetic ponp, ’ 

'But genuine, and art partner otihem all 
Hosv oit.upon yon eminence our pace 
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flia idAckeoed to a pause, and vre hare borne 
The niffliofr Wnd scarce conscious that it blew, 

While admiration feeding at the eye, 

•hnd still unsated, dwelt upon the scene. 

TThencc with what pleasure have we just discerned 
The distant plough slow moving, and beside 
His labouring toaui, that swerved not from the track, 
The sturdy swain diminished to a boy! 

Here Ouse, slow winding through a level plain 
Of jpadous meads with cattle sprinkled o’er, 

Conducts the eye along its sinuous course 
Pclirrbtod. TIictp, fast rooted in his hank. 

Stand, never overlooked, onr favourite elma 
That screen the herdsman’s .solitary hut; , 

While iiir heyond and overthwart the stream 
That as with molten glass inlays the vale. 

The sloping land recedes into the cIouiIb ; 

Displaying on its varied side the grace 
Of hedge-row beauties iiumhcrloss, square tower. 

Tall spire, from which the sound of cheerful hells 
Just undulates upon the listening ear; 

Groves, heaths, and smoking villages remote. 

Scenes must be beautiful which daily viewed 
Please daily, and whose novelty survives 
Long knowledge and the scrutiny of years.” 

, / 

Here ’we haye what is not always met with in Cowjtcr, 
a jreneral view, gradation, per.spcctivo. Compared with 
Thomson, ,he shows greater art than the latter in 
noting particular traits and the curious details of 
things; his exactitude iii almost minute. It has been 
Remarked that, from his religious point of -view, a small 
detail seems to him, in fact, as important as a groat 
object: tjiey 2ire all equal in relation to God who 
'shines and reveal^ himself as marvellously in the one 
as in the other. But it also follows from this that 
Thomson is a' more comprehensive describer, and 
that he ispninter who takes a gelieral view of the 
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whole; there are mcmm in Thomson. Yet here, iji the 
very perfect description you have just read, jCovi^er 
has known how to harmonize the two ordfirs of qua¬ 
lities, the delicacy and relief of •every detail (I should • 
even say floridness in some Jjoints) and the gradation 
and aerial vanishing of the perspective. This landscape 
might be copied with the pencil. 

I have more to say : I should like to mark the rela¬ 
tion of Cowper’s melancholy to that of Pascal, his 
natural rc*scmblauco find contrast to Rousseau, speak 
briefly about ourselves and our poetical attempts in the 
same line ; in a word, re-enter France. 

III. 

Once more I repeat that, I do not wish to depreciate 
Abbe Delille; all those who have known him, have 
loved him too well, have appreciated and applauded 
him too much to make it doubt^ that he possessed 
many graces and a magical talent: certainly ia the 
poem, the Man of the Fields, in thaf of Imagination 
(more than in the Gardens), there are passages which 
deserved all the success they had when that gentle 
and lively spirit set them *ofiP with his presence 
and by his delivery, and when he recited them in th<? 
circles for y^hich they had been composed. They still 
please when read now; they chiefly exhibit hpw greatly 
the public taste has changed, an(f Aow less frequent it ^ 
is than formerly, to call upon authors for Verses which 
are styled sprightly. A truce to useless compapsons; 

I shall content myself with supposingr that* a general 
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and^ adequate idea prevails of Abb^ Delille’s maimer 
and vein, and I shall rapidly select, from the poem of 
pie Tasfe,<hc parts which manifest in the English poet 
other sources and another inspiration. 

Cowper tenderly loves‘the country; he lores it to live' 
in, ns a place of abode, because never proving weari- 
some to him any age or in any season. In bis first 
canto, after the walk with Mrs. Unwin which I have 
quoted, and such a perfect description of the landscape, 
ho does not stop there ; as a poet his piece is finished; 
as a lover of nature, how many things has he yet to 
o.xpress ! Hence, the picture being completed, he im¬ 
mediately recommences. It is no longer in company 
with his friend, it is alone, at a less beautiful season 
and when a lady’s foot would not easily recover from a 
false step, that he makes his excursions and proceeds 
to explore the countrj% Ho describes it all round, 
strewing a thousand^ impressions over his more inde- 
pcndimt coufse, having reference either to the wild 
irregularities of the soil, to the sounds he hoars and 
to which he is most sensitive, or to the varied colour 
of the trees whereof ho distinguishes and specifies all 
tlio shades; life, interel>t, a tender and profound pas- 
ision, make themselves felt under all these descriptions 
with which it cannot be said that he amuses himself, 
but ratlier indeed that he enjoys them. In the course 
of his long excuifiions, after having climbed heights, 
descended «teep slopes, crossed brooks more or less 
swollen or dned nfi according to the season, he arrives 
at a maiiprhilipark, by crossing which He can shorten 
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his way; he does not act at all like Rousseau, yho 
would doubtless refrain from passing throu^jh tt, 
and who would prefer to make a roundaboftt in the, 
sun rather than owe anything to "the rich and to the 
great. The master of this private property has per¬ 
mitted Cowper to traverse it freely, that is to say he 
has given him the key once for all. On quitting the 
open country, Cowper enters these lofty avenues and 
there finds coolness and shade :— 

“ Refreshing change! Whore now the blazing sun ? 

By short transition we have lost his glare. 

And stepped at once into a cooler clime. 

Ye fallen avenues! once more I mourn 
Your fate unmerited, once more rejoice 
That yet a remnant of your race survives. 

How airy and how light the graceful arch, 

Yet awful as the consecrated roof 
Eo-cchoing pious anthems ! while beneath 
Th(> chequered earth scorns restless as a flood 
Brushed by tho wind. So sportive is the light 
Shot through the boughs, it dances as thoy,dan(;c. 

Shadow and sunshino intermingling quick. 

And darkening and enlightening as Ih^leaves 
Play wanton every moment, overj' spot. 

And now with nerves new-braced and spirit* cheered 
Wo tread tlio wilderness, whose well-roUod walks 
With curvature of slow and i^sy sweep— 

Deception innocent—give ample space 
To narrow bounds. The grove receives us next; 

Between the upright shalts of whoso tail elms 
Wennay discern the tlirosher at his task. 

Thump after thump, resounds the constaiA flail^ 

That seems to swing uncertain, aud&’et fulls 
Pull on tho destined ear. Wide flies the chaff. 

The rustling straw sends up a frequent mist * 

Of atoms sparkling in the noonday beam. * 

Ogme Ijithorj yo who press your beds of do^n , 

And sleep not,—see him sweating o’er lui>brea4 
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Before he eats it.—’Tis the primal curse, 

But Bofteucd into mercy; made the pledge 
Of cheerful days, and nights without a groan.” 

Tlieso lofty avemies, these great elms, and the distant 
speck glistening in th6 sun; here we have the whole 
variety of contrasts in the picture: one of the Ancients 
would perljiips have finished with this last trait and 
with this image, hut Cowper does not stop there; as 
a son of Adam ho has therein introduced his idea 
about labour wliich is a doom and a chaslfsoment, but 
which has become a means or a pledge of redemption. 
Cowper is imofoundly Christian; austerity even domi¬ 
nates him too much, from the point of view of measure 
and of taste. He has a side almost Hebraic through 
rigidity, through fear, and from his bosquet and leafy 
study, at the same time that he secs in the distance 
between the foliage the threshers of eom, it some¬ 
times happens that ^lo suddenly has a view of, a visioii 
upon, Sinai. 

Moreover, Cowper is a patriot and a good English¬ 
man, prejudices and prepossessions included. In order 
to read his works aright and to understand all his strains 
properly, and also to 'form an opinion of the great 
success of his poem when it appeared, it is fitting to 
remember the occurrences of those years, Ijhe war with 
America, wh^eof the issue humiliated England, the 
stopny debates Parliament, the triumphs and the 
mkdeeds fti India, the first efforts of Wilborforce for 
the eyiancipation of th#blacks, the waste and disorder 
in the highest ranJes and the misconduct of the young 
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Prince of Wales: in his lucid intervals and while cejm- 
posing Tits Task, Cowper beheld all that from afar, fn 
the lump, but with much curiosity and ard6ur. ITe, 
somewhere says:— 

“ ’Tis pleasant through the loopholes of retreat 
To peep at such a world. To see the stir 
Of the groat Babel and not feel the crowd.” 

But he had too great sensibility and patriotism, too 
humane and Christian emotions, to remain in the con¬ 
dition of an amused spectator, and ho gives vent at 
every moment to ejaculations and woful outpourings 
which may now seem to verge on declamation but 
which, properly understood and seized in their course, 
wore eloquent timely utterances. Thus it is that his 
first canto, which, as we liave seen, commenced with 
these prettinesses and almost ingenious freaks about the 
Sofa, terminates with this tirade or by this rural and 
patriotic couplet combined:— 

“ God made the country, and man ma^a.the towii^ 

What wonder, then, that health and viftue, gifts 
That can alone inalce sweet tho bitter draught 
Thtil life holds out to all, should most abound • 

And least be threatened in the fields and groves ? 

Possess ye therefore, ye who, ^omo about 
In chariots and sedans, know no fatigue 
But that of idleness, and taste no scenes 
But such as art contrives,—iiossess ye still 
You* element; there only can ye shine. 

There only minds like yours can do no har^n. 

Our groves were \)lanted to console di^noon 
The pensive wanderer in their shades. At eve 
The moonbeam sliding softly in between * 

The Sleeping leaves, is all th(| light they wist. 

Birds w#rblin^ all the music. Wo can 8pa*B 
The splendour of your lumps, they but eclipse 
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Our softer satellite. Your songs confound 
Our more harmonious notes. The thrush departs 
Scared, and the offended nightingale is mute. 
cThere is a public mischief in your mirth, 

It plagues your country. FoUy such as yours 
Graced with a'sword, and worthier of a fen, 

IIm made, which enemies could ne’er have done. 

Our arch of empire, stead fest but for you, 

A mutilated structure, soon to fell.” 

Who does not feel here the grief of the old English¬ 
man at the moment when the whole of North America 
separates itself, that magnificent portion of the British 
land? 

The second canto of the poem is wholly devoted to 
public misfortunes or still more to physical and natural 
calamities which then burst (1781—1783) in fright¬ 
ful storms, in earthquakes either in Jamaica or the 
adjacent islands, or afterwards in Sicily and other places, 
(lowpcr, with his imagination deeply impressed, saw 
therein not only flivinc warnings and chastisements 
i nfijeted on' the wo^ld, but also precursory signs of the 
end of all things and of the last Judgraent. He usually 
names his cantos after the opening piece or the prin¬ 
cipal picture that ornamented them: thus one of the 
cantos is entitled Tie Garden, another The Winter 
Evening, another The Winter Morning Walk; but the 
title of the second canto is The Timepiece, though 
such a thingeis not referred to in it; this is a mystical 
01 * sjmbolical as one might say. The Signs of the 
Times. A poet is not required to be as exact as a 
iiatural phiiosopHer, onito display a philosopher’s me¬ 
thodical, rCajouing. . The opening of this ban to is *re- 
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markable for its emotion and tenderness, the poet there 
speaks in the tones of David and of Jeremiah ;— 

“ Oh for a lodge in some vast wildomoss, 

Some boundless contiguity of shddo, 

Where rumour of oppression* and deceit, 

Of unsuccessful or successful war 

Might never reach me more ! My ear is pained. 

My soul is sick with cvciy day’s re,j)ort t 

Of wrong and outrage with which earth is filled. 

There is no flesh in man’s obdurate heart; 

It does not feel for man. The natural bond 
Of .brotherhood is severed as the flax 
That falls asunder at the touch of lire. 

Ho finds his fellow guilty of a skin 
Not coloured like his own.” 


He goes on to enumerate all his sdrrows and his 
injuries as an Englishman, a Christian, and a man. 
This whole book, of a sombre moral tint, resembles a 
series of mystical, biblical, patriotic, humane and fra¬ 
ternal ejaculations: it has the drawback of appearing 
more than once like versified pro^ching; but, by its 
spirit and its zeal, it would suffice^ to show, how far 
Cowper rises above the order of descriptive and pic¬ 
turesque poets properly speaking. 

The third canto, entitled Tlie Garden, brings us back 
to more familiar and softer scones. In the first pages, 
we read a delicious invocation to domestic happiness,* 
whicli Cowper doubtless enjoyed but imperfectly, yet 
which he appreciated with so holj^ ancl sc» chaste a 

“ Dotaestic happiness, thou oply bliss’ 

Of Paradise that has survived the fall! 

Though few now taste thee unimpaired aud'pive. 
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Or tasting, long enjoy ye, too infirm 
Or too incautious to preserve tliy sweets 
Unmixt with drops of hitter, which neglect 
pr temper ehcds into tViy crystal cup; 

ITion art the nurse of virtue. In thine arms 
Sii,’ sinik‘8, appearing, as in truth she is, 
IIe.avcn-born and destined to the skies again. 
Thou art not Imown where PleasiU’e is adored, 
That reeling goddess with tho zonelcss wai-st 
^nd wandering eyes, still loaning on tho arm 
Of f^ovelty, her tickle frail support; 

Ifor thou art mock and constant, hating change 
And finding in the calm of truth-tied lovo 
Joys that her stormy raptures never yield. , 
Forsaking thee, what shipwreck have wc made 
Of honour, dignity, and fair renovui.” 


This canto, to justify its title, treats of flowers and 
of garden-work : “ who loves a garden, loves a green¬ 
house too.” There are certain entirely private receipts 
concerning the art of raising pumpkins; the poet there 
speaks from his own experience, and like one who has 
put his hand to the spade and to tilling tho ground. 
A sentimenlj of haj^pincss pervades these pleasing or 
technical .descriptif ns, and shows Cowper in his most 
cheerful mood:— 

f 

“ Had I the choice of sublunary good. 

What could 1 wishi that I possess not hero ? 

Health, leisure, means to improve it, friemdship, peace; 

Ifo looso or wanton, though a wandering muse. 

And constant occupation without care. 

. Thus blest. I draw a picture of that bliss.” 

But it is in th 5 l^ canto The Winter’s Evening that he 
succeeds in« depicting himself in his favourite setting, 
in^'his happiest m6ment8, and in all the charm of an 
innocent ^ complete social refineluent. The open- 
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ing of this canto is celebrated: it is tho arrival of the 
postman or mossen'gor who brings the letters: “Hark! 
’tis the twanging horn! o’er.yonder bridge,” * This 
unconcerned messenger carries m tho hag, which he 
carelessly throws down, joy or sorrow, deaths or births, 
fortune or ruin, and he goes away whistling. These 
prettily finished pictures, and to which more, than one 
sprightly pendant may also be found in Hctille, though 
less finnly drawn, are not what I like best in Cowpor. 
T prefer him when, having ended the enumeration 
of all that relates to public and private news thrown 
together promiscuously in the postman’s bag, he 
adds:— 

“ Kow stir the fire and close the shutters fast, 

Lot fall tho curlains, ■wheel the sofa round, 

And while the huhhlinf' and loud-hissing um 
Throws up a steamy column, and tlio cups 
That cheer but not inohrislo wait on eacli. 

So let us welcome peaceful evening in.” 

In the evening’s employment wJVich he •proceeds to 
follow in its smallest details, some of which ho causes 
to gleam before our eyes at every moment, he recalls 
Horace: “ 0 nights and suppers worthy of l!he Gods! 
—0 nocks ccenwque dcltm ! ” Byit he there displays his 
originality and adds his fire, a moral and religious, 
sentiment which never leaves him, a gleam of St. Paul 
and ctf the Apostles, with the appreciatioi^ howe'yer, of 
a comfort and well-being which th|b Apostjfes never 
knew. On the constantly recurring tnctae ofld motive 
of the blessed quietude of the hearth, he ii> inexhausV 
ibie, and he undtes.with it an elegance wh’bily miHem, 
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altogether English, which sometimes causes the one 
hilf of certain pages to resemble a vignette of Westall 
in all 'itsrprettiness and'sparkle. Collins addressed an 
ode full of imagination and lofty fancy to Evenintj : 
in the following passage’, Oowper reminds us of Collins 
with less lyrical power and something more planned, 
more familiar, but with a not less keen imaginative 
touch:— 

“ Oome evening once again, season of peace, 

Eotum, sweet evening, and continue long! 

Methinks I sec thee in the streaky west. 

With matron step slow-moving, while the night 
Treads on thy sweeping train; one hand employed 
In letting foil the curtain of repose 
On hird and beast, the other charged for man 
With swoot oblivion of the cares of day; 

Not sumptuously adornexi, nor needing aid. 

Like homely featured night, of clustering gems, 

A star or two just twinkling on thy brow 
Suffices thee; save that the moon is thine 
No loss than hers, not worn indeed on high 
With ostentatious pageantry, hut set 
With modest Mandeur in thy purple zone 
Eesplendont Lss, hut of an ampler ground! 

Come then fiid thou shall find thy votary calm 
Or make mo so. Composure is thy gift. 

And whether I devote thy gentle hours 
I'o hooks, to music, or the poet’s toil. 

To weaving nets for bird-alluring fruit; 

Or twining silkenShreads rotmd ivory reels 
Wbbn they command whom man was bom to please, 

I slight thee not, but make thee welcome still.” 

It must ba acknowledged there are various families 
of tninds and taints and, so to speak, different races. 
Co^er is "tbe family poet, though he had never been a 
hnsband or h fathfer; he is the poet of the 'home, of the 
ordered, softly animated interior,' of‘the groVe 
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seen at the bottom of the garden, or of the fireside. 
Stormy and daring poets like Byron, men of myndaiie 
and lively natures, like Thomas Moore o^ Ilazlitt,- 
could like him hut slightly. Byfon, in a moment of 
temper, has styled Cowper a'coddled poet. Thomas 
Moore laid it down as a principle that genius and 
domestic happiness are two antagonistV; •elements 
which exclude each other. One day when the ques¬ 
tion was put in Wordsworth’s presence, whether this 
was necessarily the case, the grave poet of the Lakes 
replied : “ It is not because they have genius that they 
make their homes unhappy, but because they do Jiot 
possess enough genius : a loftier order of mind and 
sentiments would render them capable of seeing and 
feeling all the beauty of domestic ties.” * 

I feel regret in recalling that Montaigne was not of 
this opinion and that ho leaned to the side of irregu¬ 
larity ; citing the Sonnets of his ftaend Etienne de la 
Boetic, he considers those which been composed 
for the mistress more valuable than those composed for 
the lawful wife, whicli already smacked of, I cannot 
tell what marital coldnese. He says : “ As for me, I am 
one of those who hold that poetry is never so gay as 
when it treats of a wanton and irregular subject.” In 
Fran^ we hfive remembered this phrase of Moi^taigiu; 

• Ilomer, the most ancient and the most seeded of poets, did hot 
think difiFerontly from Wordsworth, when ho says; '*Notlyng is bdtter 
or more beautiful than when a man and a woman injiabit a hoise, 
being one in heart.” It is tJlysses who says this when expressing his 
wisftes that Nitusicaa may bo happily married and wheDtJiwlni^ hin*- 
self about Penelope. 


Q 
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too well, and we have allowed ourselves to indulge in 
tllis notion of wantonness. 

Some df those even wlio have had the idea of intro¬ 
ducing among us thts pictures of familiar and domestic 
poetry and who have succeeded to a certain extent, 
liave not sufficiently shown the practice and habit of 
virtue in*!!))'' conduct of their lives; they have soon de¬ 
teriorated the soft perfume by mixing foreign and adul- 
t erated ingredients with it, and have too well deserved 
what a great Bishop (Bossuet) has said; “We see 
those who pass their lives in making verses, in round¬ 
ing a period ; in a word, in rendering pleasant things 
not only useless, but even dangerous, by celebrating a 
feigned or real love, and filling the tDiiverHC with the 
fo/liex of their wild youth.” 

Let us return to Cowper, without concealing from 
ourselves, however, that perhaps he would not have 
succeeded in expres^mg so pointedly the poetry of tran- 
(juil conditions w^'^h custom renders insensible to most 
persons, if he, too, had not experienced his strange 
inward l^’ansports and his profound catastrophes. The 
sixth book of The Tush begins with a well-known piece 
which is really delicious:— 

“ There is in souls a sjanpathy with sounds,, 

And (IS the mind is pitched, the ear is pleased 
' With meltng airs or martial, ’-risk or grave. 

Some ^hc.'d in unison )»ith what wo hear 
Is touched wdthin us, and the heart replies. 

Hew soft the music of those village hells 
P^’kig at intervals upon the ear 

deuce sweet! now dyijig all hway. 

Now pealing loud again and 'ouder still. 
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CJoar and sonorous as tho ffale coipes on. 

With ea.sy force it opens all the colls 
Where memory slept. Wherever I have heard 
A kindred melody, the scene recurs, 

And with it all its pleasures and its pains. 

Such comprehensive views the spirit takes 
That in a lew short moments I retrace 
(As in a map the voyager his course) 

Tho windings of my way Uirough many years.” 


He continues in that fashion and, by an insensible 
association, he comes to retrace some moving circum¬ 
stances of liis past life; a direct allusion takes us hack 
to the loss of his father, ho reproaches himself for not 
sufficiently appreciating his friendship under a rather 
harsh form :— 

“ Some friend is gone, perhaps his son’s host friend 
A father whoso authority, in show 
When moat severe, and mustering all his force. 

Was but tho graver oouutonauco of love.” 

Thus suddenly and -vvithout any\other transition, ho 
sets himself to draw the exquisi!?)| ^nd memorable 
picture which has given the title to the sixth hook, 
T/i.e Winter Walk at Noon. This is,the last quotation I 
mean to make from Cowpor ; loj us lose nothing of this 
piiinting so brilliant and finished, and yet so life-like,^ 
and so natural. The Flemings have found their equal 
in poetry* 

“ The night was \^inter in his roughest mood, 

The morning sharp and clear. But n?)\» at nqon 
Upon dio southem side of the slant hills. 

And “whore the woods fence off tho northern Wat, 

The season sqiiles resigning all its rage, 

And has tho warmth of May. Tho vault Is blilh 
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Without a cloud, and white without a gpocb 
The dazzling splendour of the scene below. 

Again the harmony comes o’er the vale, 

And through the trefes 1 view the embattled tower 
Whence all the music. I again perceive 
The soothing influence of the wafted strains, 

And settle in soft ntusings as I tread 
The walk still verdant under oaks and elms, 

Whose outspread branches overarch the gkido. 
Thereof, though movable through all its lengtli 
As Uie wind sways it, has yet well sufiiced, 

And intercepting in iheir silent fall 
The frequent flakes, has kept a path for me. 

No noise is here, or none that hinders thought. 

The redbreast warbles still, but is content 
Wilh slender notes and more tlian half suppressed. 
Pleased with his solitude, and Hitting flight 
From spray to spray, where’er he rests he shakes 
From many a twig the pendant drops of ice. 

That tinkle in the withered loaves lielow. 

Stillness accompanied with sounds so soft 
Charms more than silence. Meditation here 
May think down hours to moments. Here the heart 
May give an useful lesson to the head. 

And leaniing wiser grow without his books. 
Knowledge and wisdom, far from being (m<!. 

Have oft-timj!j no connection. Knowledge dwells 
,ln heads rjr'iete with thoughts of other men. 
Wisdom in minds attentive to their own. 

« « « « s 

Knowledge is proud that ho has learned so much ; 
Wisdom is humble that ho knows no more. 

Books are not seldom talismans and spells 
By which the magic art of shrewder wits 
Holds an untliinking multitude enthralled. 

Some to the fascination of a name 
Surrender judgment hoodwinked. Some ftje style < 
(Infatuates^ and, through labyrinths and wilds 
Of errorj.lcad8 them by a tune entranced. 
■JVhileeddth seduces more, too weak to boar 
T^p insupportable fatigue of thought. 

And swallowing fliercfore without pause or choice 
total grist unsifted, husks amj all. • 

*But trees and rivulets whose rapid course 
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Deftes the check of winter, haunts of deer, 

And sheep-walks populous with hloKting lamhs, 

And lanes in which the primrose ere her time 
Peeps through tho moss that clothes tlie hawthorn root, 
Deceive no student. Wisdom there, and truth. 

Not shy as in tho world, and to*ho won 

By slow solicitation, seize at once 

The roving thought and fix it on themselves.” 

Cowper lived fifteen years longer after,tl»c publica¬ 
tion of The Task: he did not die till tlic 25th of April, 
1800. But, after this excellent poem, ho attempted 
nothing original of importance. Early impressed with 
the beauties of Homer and dissatisfied with the free¬ 
doms of Pope, he applied himself (again Lady Austen 
primarily incited him) to make a complete and faithful 
translation of tho Iliad and Odyssey in blank verso, 
which took him many long years. An edition of 
Milton, with an English translation of his Latin 
works, afterwards occupied him ; he was little fitted 
for such a post as that of editor. About two years 
after the publication of Tho Task, left "his residence 
at Olney, which had become less \igreeable to him. 
His amiable cotisin. Lady Hesketh, a companion of his 
childhood, whom he had met again with pleasure and 
whose fortune was considcrab/e, prepared for him in 
the neighbourhood of Olney, at Weston, one of th? 
prettiest villages in England, a comfortable abode for 
him and Mrs. Unwin, and she can^ there ^crself to 
spend several mouths every year. In 1787 he ^ was 
seized with an attack of the same malady which in 
his cheerful hours only lay dormant in s<tme ms^suro; 
he got better* again; but from 1793, his» oJdinary and 
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fixed state became one of dejection and melancholy. 
Thn greatest misfortune that could occur had smitten 
Ijim; MrsjiUnwin, his domestic angel, being struck with 
paralysis, outlived hei;, faculties and she preceded him by 
four years to the tomb. « This ending of Cowper’s life 
is sad, humiliating to the human mind, and well fitted 
to make whoever is inclined to be self-proud to reflect 
aboiit himself. Ilowevcr, he bad friends to the last, 
affectionate relations who flocked round him and who 
contended with each other for the honour of tending 
him and calming his agonies and protracted sufferings. 

A gleam of poetry and of genius did not cease fi.) 
shine, from time to time, athwart eclipses and shadows. 
When regret was expressed that he no longer produced 
anything original, he reiilied: “ The mind of man is 
not a fountain but a cistern, and mine, God knows, is 
a broken cistern.” Yet he still had brief and lively 
moments of inspiration, and outpourings of the heart. 
Everybody ifi Eng^nd knows his piece to Mrs. Unw'in, 
ill and infirm, Vi/itlcd To Mari/, and though I have 
just said I would not quote anything more frojii 
Cowper, I cannot refrain from gmng some strophes or 
rather some verses from* this tender and incomparable 
(lament, penned with tears. In the first lines, Oowper 
refers to his grefit relapse of melancholy in 1773, the 
first hc'had since staying with Mrs. Unwin':— ‘ 

“TO MARY. ' 

“’The twentieth year is well-nigh past 
Sihc'O first our sky w«s overcast;— 

Ah^would that this might be the last! , , 

My Mary! 
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Thy spirits have a faintrr flow, 

I sec thee daily weaker grow— 

’Twas nyr distress that brought thee low, 

My Mary! * 

Thy needles, once a shining store. 

For my sake restless heretofore, 

Now rust disused, and shino no more, 

My Mary! 


« * • • 

Thy indistinct expressions seem 
Like language uttered in a dream ; 

Yet me they charm whate’er the theme, 

My Mary 1 

Thy silver locks, once auburn bright. 

Are still more lovely in my sight 
Than golden beams of orient light. 

My Mary! 


I’artakcrs of thy sad decline. 

Thy hands their little force resign; 

Yet gently pressed, pre.ss gently mine. 

My Mary ’ 

Such feebleness of limbs thou ])rovest. 

That now at every step thou '\jovest.. 

Upheld by two; yet still thou .hvost, 

My Mar)'! 

And still to love, though pressed with ill, * 

1 n wintry age to feel no rhill. 

With me is to bo lovely Still, 

Jly Mary! * 

* In reading these verses To Mary, which obviously turn into a pious 
litaif)', one cannot refrain from thinking about that (Aher Mary 
pre-eminent above the ^cst, the Virgin, k>r of who* it is said in 
Dante’s Divine Comedy by the mouth of Beatrice: “There* is in 
Heaven a noble Lady who so strongly compliJSns o£ the obstacles 
against which I send you, that she will caus^ the seyere jiidgntcid on 
high'to be modified.” It is the confidence in this^|Mary all merciful, 
find so poi^erful with her Son, that was wanting Cowjair. This 
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The most important piece which he composed in his 
lator years, and which is distinguished by an imagina¬ 
tion as 'strpng as it is elevated, is entitled The Onl: of 
Yardlei/; it had been suggested to him by an old oak 
he saw in his walks about Weston, and was held 
to be contemporaneous with the Norman Conquest. 
This piece is marked with his most vigorous manner, 
with his qualities and his defects; it has inequality 
of style, confusion of thought, but it possesses grandeur, 
and it discloses in the poet, who only passes for 
oni' of the middle region, an energetic disciple of 
JMilton. 

Tlie moral malady of Cov'per, of which I have 
sj)oken without defining it, was sj)ecial in its nature and 
('xtremely curious: he thought himself repulsed and 
rejected forever, and he believed this with a continuity, 
a persistence, and an obstinacy which constituted mania. 
Ilis malady docs not at all resemble that of Pascal: 
the latter, who ma^ have had visions and hallucina¬ 
tions at times, geiferally controlled his nervous state 
by his intellect. It has been said that, in his later 
years, he fancied he saw an open abyss at his side ; if 
that be correct, it was a purely physical sensation of 
\^hich he was not the dupe and which he repelled. 
As for Cowper, he did not see the abyss half open, he 
saw and* felt Ipmself morally fallen to tho'bottorfi of 

jHvotfon moreover, if lys heart could have yielded to it, would have 
Kuccouted and*, perhlps preserved it. Dante has said again in a 
heaptuul passagt in hi(j 1‘arailm: “ O Lady, thou art so groat and 
thou art so powerfjl, that to desire a grace and not have recourse to 
thee, is to wishiifat desire should fly without wings.'" 
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the abyss, without hope, without succour. He seemed, 

amidst all his meditations and spiritual communings, 

ever to hear a fundamental and deep voice v{hi6h cried 

to him: “ It is all over with thee, thou art lost!— 

• ^ 1 

Actum cst dc te, periisti!” J^othing served to con¬ 
sole him on this point, nothing undeceived him. In 
his sane moments and his happiest seasons^ the voice 
receded or spoke lower, but he never lucceeded in 
stifling it altogether, and in critical hours it again 
grew menacing and perpetual. He imagined himself 
to have committed, I cannot tell what sin, the only 
unpardonable one, and which had caused his soul to 
be abandoned by God. To all the observations made to 
him by the Rev. John Newton, and to the examples 
which were furnished him of cases more or less re¬ 
sembling his own, and which had been benefited and 
cured, he replied: “ That is not precisely my illness, 
and I am an exception.” In tliis thorough despair 
about himself, seeing his name def^iitivcly erased^ from 
the Book of Life, religious and CLtiE^ian a'fe he was, 
his anguish and mortal depression may be believed. 
Add to this that, in the height of his distress and of 
his desertion, he considered Jiimself incapable and 
unworthy of praying. His soul was as it were dead. 
It is from the depth of this inward lost state that ho 
turnhd so Iceenly, in order to escape frijm hiiftsolf, to 
these literary and jfoetical occupations where he'has 
found delight and through which he fids supplied 'sjich 
lively pictures of happiness. No orte ha^ ‘ever striven 
vSth greattcr constancy and continuity^ tl^xin fib lias 
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done against so ever-present and persistent a delusion, 
what ho calls “ one of the naost furious storms ever let 
loose oh p, human soul,, that has ever impeded the 
navigation of a Christian sailor.” One of his last 
pieces of verse, entitled The Outcaat, is the picture of a 
sailor fallen into the open sea during Admiral Anson’s 
voyage, and exerting himself by swimming to follow 
the vessel w'iience his comrades vainly hold out ropes 
to him and who is carried off by the tempest; therein 
ho saw a gloomy image of his destiny. 

It is rather with the tinge of mania and of madness 
which was deeply seated in llousseau during his later 
years, that there would bo grounds for comparing 
Cowper’s malady, so compatible with many admirable 
proofs of talent. He believed himself condemned to 
irrevocable rejnobation, in the same way that Rousseau 
regarded himself as the victim of a universal con- 
sjiiracy. Moreover, Oowpor, who also resembles him 
in being soo tardily developed, has more than once 
spoken df Rousseau, and with a knowledge of the 
subject; he had road at least his first great works, 
and from* the time that ho was settled in Hunt¬ 
ingdon with the Unwins he wrote to his friend, 
^Tosephnill; “You will remember Rousseau’s picture 
of an English forenoon; such are the ones I spend 
here wfth thege worthy people.” I do not "know *,rhat 
English forenoon 'is referred to, rraless it be the pretty 
dresphi irvJimih^oi “ the.white house with the green 
shutters,” dnd the life led there; Cowper and Hill, 
reading it^*together, had perhaps -given it this ds.;- 
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signation. There is another passage where Cowper, 
without naming him, appears to me to have clearly 
thought about Rousseau ; this is in the fifth canto of 
The TasJk, where the question ig how to combat thi? 
reasoning of the hardened epicurean who openly gives 
way to his natural appetites, to the ties of the flesh, and 
who amuses himself aloud with his sleep of rleath :— 


“ lliiste now, j)hili)aoi)hor, and snt him free ! 
(Ihium the (loaf sorpeiit wisely, ilalco him hear 
fif fhctitiido and firmness ; moral truth 
Ilow lovely, and the moral sense how sure. 


Spare not in such a cause. Spend all the powers 
Of rant and rluipsody in vii tue'a praise, 

Bo moat sublimely good, verbosely grand, 

And with poetic trappings grace thy prose 
Till it outmantle all ihe pride of verse. 


The still small voice is wanted. lie must speak 
Whose words leap lortli at once to its effect, 

Who calls for things that are not fj^id they Cbme.” 


It seems to me that in this passage Cowper has been 
thinking of the Sriroi/ Vienr’x Profemon of'Faith, and 
that he touches its weak aipi defective part, which, 
too, is that of all Rousseau’s eloquent continuatorsv 
the still, small voice which renews the hearts is 
waiftiing. 

Rousseau is certfiinly the writer who, during* the 
Eighteenth century in Framce, first Selt Tind propa¬ 
gated with* earnestness that love of the ^Suntry an^ of 
Mature which'Cowper, on liis part, so tendwly Glared; 
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in this respect we sliould have little cause to envy our 
neipflibours. Thus, when I have expressed regret thjit 
|i'ranceWd not, from that time, a poetry similar and 
comparable to that o,f the English, I thought far less 
about direct painting of nature considered by itself, 
a painting whereof our dignified poetry contains such 
beautiful 4ud magnificent representations, than about 
the union of domestic and fireside poetry mth that of 
nature. It is this union which is wanting in Rous¬ 
seau, and for various reasons which cause pain to his 
admirers: this painter, whose colours are so grand and 
powerful, lives and dwells in a defiled homo. Besides, 
bis natural or acquired indelicacy frequently violates the 
first guardian virtue of the hearth, modesty. Profound 
moral differences moreover exist between Rousseau and 
Oowpor, in this respect that the former aspires to dis¬ 
pense with others, affects to isolate himself and to place 
himself at war with, or to divorce himself from, the 
huniap. race, 'and thj^i the latter, on the contrary, loves 
to be indebted to Others, to those he loves, and to feel 
he is under obligation to them. Whilst anathema¬ 
tizing London as Rousseau does Paris, and even amidst 
his ardent anathemas, <I!owper is sociable and holds 
fitijclable doctrines. Excepting some rare outbursts of 
misanthropy, he wishes that hie dwelling should not be 
too iolated, or»bey^md the reach of the resources and 
benefits of socie^. Once he discovers in his walks 
abov.l Olney, a 'tiny hut hidden in a clump of trees on 
a Ather steep^till*^and ho styles it the Peasant's Nest; 
he dremn^«bqut ^ttling therein, living'as ‘a hermit, 
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enjoying his poetic imagination and an unalloyed 
peace ; but ho is not long in perceiving that the site 
is inconvenient, that everything is deficient tliere, thaj, 
it is hard to bo alone : all things considered, he will 
prefer his summer study and .his greenhouse, with its 
simple and pleasing comfort, and he will say to the 
rude and picturesque hut— 

“ I’e still a pleasing olijecf in my vioM., 

My visit still, but never mine abode.” 

Bemardin de Saint-Pierre, among us, has frequently 
mingled lively pictures of life and domestic felic.ity 
with paintings of nature; but its poetry in verse h:is 
remained behindhand, for an unknown reason. In 
our day attempts have been essayed in this depart¬ 
ment which is homely and familiar, yet penneated with 
art, and calls for curious and finished detail. These 
attempts, none of which have had cither the excellence 
or the popularity of The Tad-, would require a careful 
examination and a lengthened chap" cr< I shall merely 
remark, that private life in England is more cabined, 
more sheltered, better set in its frame, more in har¬ 
mony by its spirit with the general manners of the race 
and of the nation ; thus ornamented and preserve<\, 
thus half enveloped in mystery as a cottage is in roses, 
or £ nest m a bush, it better lends itself to the tender 
and poetic fervour 'it inspires and of whicii we have 
just seen so many pure examples, lliis is all I'jvish 
to say here, without denying that, witlMhe differences 
fc^it of which talent will know how to educe,originality, 
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we might be able, by a happy application, to succeed 
in our turn.* 

• This Study of Cowper has boon rewarded with three graceful 
* sonnets in English which have come to mo from tho poet’s country, 
and which have been written at the tea-table, whilst a chosen book 
is being read in tho family circle and whon it is being discussed. 
The.se sonnets, which arc too flattering for mo to cite them, have 
recalled one,,wherein Koats has well expressed the same sentiment 
of tho ideal, of domestic and friendly life, Uio charm and honour of the 
English muse:— 

“ Keen fitful gusts are whispering here and there 
Among the bushes, half leafless and dry; ‘ 

Tho stars look very cold about the sky, 

And I have many miles on foot to fare ; 

Yet feel I little of tho cool bleak air. 

Or of tho dead leaves rustling drearily. 

Or of those silver lamps that bum on high. 

Or of the distance from home’s ]doiisant lair: 

Eor I am brimful of tho friendliness 
That in a little cottage I have found ; 

Of fair-haired Milton’s eloquent distress. 

And of his love for gentle Eycid drowned; 

Of lovely Laura in her light green dress. 

And faithful I’etrarch gloriously crowned.” 



HISTOEY OF ENGLISH LITEEItUEE, 
BY n. TAINE. 


T HAVE allowed myself to follow in the wake of 
others in treating this important work because, 
despite the desire 1 had to do full justice to it, I 
felt my insufficiency to judge it competently and, with 
full knowledge of the subject, to explore and com- 
.prehend its different parts in a befitting manner. I 
will state regarding it, however, what, after many and 
repeated soundings, I have leaincd from^ them as 
most certain or most probable. It *8, all things con¬ 
sidered, a great book, one which, were it to, attain but 
a quarter of its object, advances the question and will 
not leave things henceforth \y^at they were formerly. 
The attempt is the most daring that has yet been madft 
in tjjiis ord#!* of literary history, and one should not be 
suiprised that it has excited so manj» obj^cti^ns and so 
much opposition from prejudiced njinds accustomed 
to preceding modes of observing. Neit^cr,old processes 
Upr routine can be dislodged in a da^ The»^uthor 
wovdd perhaps have lessened the number o?•his adver- 
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saries if he had given the book its true title : History 
of'the English race and civilization in Literature. Candid 
readers w’'ould then have only been able to approve for 
the most part, and admire the force and ingenuity of the 
demonstration. In M. Taine’s hands, literature is really 
but a more delicate and sensitive instrument tlian any 
other onenv^crewith to measure all the degrees and all 
the variations of the same form of civilization, to under¬ 
stand all the characters, all the qualities and the mental 
shades of a people. I5ut, in approaching the history of 
literary works and authors directly and in front, his un¬ 
sparing scientific method has frightened the timid and 
made them tremble. Rhetoricians thrown into disorder 
have taken shelter behind philosophers or those who 
are so called, the latter for greater safety have rallied 
behind the cannon of orthodoxy ; they have all seen in 
the author’s method, I cannot tell what threat presented 
to morality, to free will, to hmnan responsibility, and 
they have cried aloud. 

It is not doiibuful, however, that whatever a man 
desires to do, to think or write (since literature is here 
in question), he is dependent in a closer or more remote 
degree upon the race from which he has sprung and 
wliich has imparted to him his natural elements ; that 
ho is no less dependent upon his position in,the society 
and civili?atiou wl erein he has been bred and brought 
up, and also upon the period or the circumstances and 
fortvitous events which daily occur in the course of 
his lifg. This is so true that the avowal has involun¬ 
tarily escej^edt from us all in our hours of philoso- 
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phizing and of reasoning, or under the influence oi' 
mere good sense. The passionate, the personal, .the 
obstinate La Mennais, who believed that th^will of tlje 
individual sufficed for everything, could not help 
writing one day: “ The farther I proceed the more 
I am astonished to see how far the opinions which 
are most deeply rooted in us depend upon the times 
in which we have lived, upon the society amidst 
which we are born, and upon a thousand equaliv 
fleeting circumstances. Only think what our family 
would have boon if we had entered the world ten 
centuries sooner, or, in the same century, at Tcdn'ran. 
at Benares, at Otaheite.” This is so evident, that it 
would seem truly ridiculous to state the contrary. 
Hippocrates, in his immortal treatise on Airs, Wairrs. 
and Places, was the first who touched in grand trails 
upon the influence of position and climate on tlie cha¬ 
racters of men and of nations. Monte.squiou has imitated 
and followed him, but too loftily and like* philosopher 
who is neither enough of a profcssio»al physician nor 
of a naturalist. Now, M. Taine has done nothing else 
than try to study methodically the profoftnd differ¬ 
ences wrought in the constitution of minds, in the form 
and direction of talents, by races, positions, and period^. 
But it will be said that he cannot adequately succeed 
in tfeis; hi may well depict to perfection thc»race in 
its general traits and fundamental lines, htf may .well 
characterize and bring into relief in his^werful pictures 
the revolutions of ages and the moral at.<|^oSphere which 
I*‘evails during certain historical periods, Jhp may well 
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unravel with skill the complications of events and of 
par^iicular adventures with which the life of an indi¬ 
vidual is occupied and as it were ingrained, something 
still eludes him, the most vital part of man eludes him, 
which is the reason why out of twenty men, or an 
hundred, or a thousand, apparently subject to almost 
the same intrinsic or external conditions, not one 
resembles thb other,* and that there is one amongst 
them all who excels through originality. In fine 
he has not reached the spark of genius in it? essence, 
and he does not display it to us in his analysis; 
he has merely exhibited and enumerated bit by bit, 
fibre by fibre, cell by cell, the stulf, the organism, 
tlte parenchyma (as you might call it) wherein this 
soul, this life, this spark, once it has entered in, 
disports, changes freely (or as it were freely) and 
triumphs. Have not I put the objection well, and 
do you recognize here the argument of his wisest 
opponents? Well then, what does this prove? It 
is that the projilpm is a difficult one, that it is 
perhaps insoluble in its ultimate precision. But I 
would ask in my turn, is it then nothing to state 
the problem as the author docs, to grasp it so closely, 

"* It seems that Theophrastus, author of the Charaeters, has anti- 
ripated the objoction, when he says, at the beginning.of his book:— 
“ I have oCten wondered, and I admit that I cannot yei underst-md, 
however senouslj^ I ifey reflect, why all Greece, heiug situated 
beneath the same sky, and the Greeks being bred and educated in the 
same ^ay, there sh /Uld nevertheless be so little identity in their 
manners.” It i? this difierence between one man and another in the 
same naUon, and cren in the same family, which is the precise point 
of the4ifficult3j5 < 
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to surround it on every side, to reduce it to its sole 
and most simple final expression, to enable it to be the 
better weighed and all its data to be calculated ? All 
things considered, every allowance being made for 
general or particular elements and for circumstances, 
there still remain place and space enough around men 
of talent wherein they can move and tumrfhcmselves 
with entire freedom. And moreover, were the circle 
drawn round each a very contracted one, every man of 
talent, evCry genius, in so far as he is in some degree a 
magician and an enchanter, possesses a secret entirely 
his own whereby to perform prodigies within this 
circle and work wonders there. I do not observe that 
M. Taine, though he appears to neglect it too much, 
absolutely disputes and denies this power; he sets 
bounds to it and, in setting bounds to it, he permits 
us in many cases to define it better than others have 
done. Indeed, whatever they may say who would 
willingly remain satisfied with the vifgue anterior 
conditions, M. Taine will have '♦greatly advanced 
literary analysis, and he who shall study a great 
foreign writer after him will not take him m hand in 
the same way nor as much £ft his ease as he would 
have done on the eve of the publication of his book. 

I. 

1 should like to Ue able to apply his own methdd to 
himself, in order to introduce and dxplafti him as 
best I can to our readers. 

* Taine w'as ^om at Vouziers, in the Ai’dpilr.«ip, in 1828. 
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Ajid m the £rst pl&ce, I should like to bo & painter and 
"kriiscape artist like him, to understand how to depict 
tie Ardemes and what Blast hare been his continuous 
.and profound sensations in childhood, in presence of this 
great forest landscape. In fact, those mighty and vast 
Ardennes, that great surviring fragment of the old 
primeval forest, those heights and those wooded valleys 
which continually recommence and which one descends 
only to re-ascend again as if lost in the uniformity of 
their folds, those great, gloomy, sad prospects, full of 
majestic vigour, have they indeed early contributed to 
fill, to furnish the imagination of the young and serious 
child ? What is certain is that there are rather power¬ 
ful masses, rather compact and sustained flights in his 
talent, and where the splendour and even the magnifi¬ 
cence do not exclude fatigue. We admire this dense 
vegetation, this verdant, inexhaustible sap, the marrow 
of a generous earth; but sometimes we should wish 
for his sake more openings and vistas in his rich 
Ardennes.' 

llis position as regards his family was simple, 
moral, afiectionatc, fraught with an unassuming and 
wholesome culture. II/s grandfather was sub-Prcfect 
t*t Eocroi, in 1814-15, under the first Eestoration: 
his father, a solicitor by profession, loved study from 
choice;'he was h^s son’s earliest teacher, and taught 
him* Latin : an uncle who had returned from America 
taught hiih Eifglish while holding him, still a child, 
upon his kneefl Ee lost his father when the latter was 
forty-one ,fisid .when he himself was only twelve. His 
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mother, who was his father’s cousin, is a person 
great good-nature, and she is wholly beloved by'her 
son ; he has two sisters who* are married. •Ttis spirit 
so powerful in thought, so fijm and vigorous in, 
doctrine, is the gentlest and tenderest soul in the 
domestic circle. 

Coming to I’aris with his mother ahoui 1842, he 
carried on his studies from the third form at Bourbon 
College, as a day-scholar. At the competitive exa¬ 
mination *ho obtained the first prize in rhetoric, and 
the two, 8 econd prizes in philosophy. He entered the 
Normal School in 1848, being the first of those prt)- 
moted; M. Edmond About entered the same j'car. 
M. Prevost-Paradol was in the next set promoted as 
M. Weiss had been in that of the previous one. 
All these names were closely allied and came into con¬ 
tact with each other at one period of the course of 
three years’ study prosecuted at the School. M. Tainc 
alone could recount all that his friendS and himself 
found means to carry on during the*(?three years. At 
that time great freedom was enjoyed at the School 
as to the order and the detail of tlie lessons, 
to such a degree that, owihg to his great quick¬ 
ness, M. Taine did the work of five or six wei4s 
in a single .one, and the four or five remaining weeks 
might thus be devoted to his persimali studies and to 
his reading. He there perused all that could bd read 
in philosophy from Thales down ti Schcllingf; in 
theology and patrology from HermasNdown ^ S^int 
Auguitine. Such an absorbing, exhjyi^tfljg regimen 
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p^uced its natural effect on young and vigorous 
brains; the pupils'lived amidst perpetual excitement 
and ardeiitt controversy. ‘In order that nothing might 
^be lacking to the contjrast and antagonism, there wore 
some devout Roman Catholic pupils who have since 
entered the Oratory; hence there went on a daily 
struggle, a/urious disputation, the most violent jumble 
of politics, aesthetics, philosophy. The very large 
minded or very indulgent masters willingly allowed 
all those competing or rival intellects to race before 
them with the reins on their necks, and did not raise 
any obstacle, any veto to controversial questions. 
Alongside of M. Dubois (of the Loire-Inferieurc), 
director-in-chief and manager of the school, there was 
M. Vacherot, special director of studies; there were 
M. Havet, M. Jules Simon, M. G^ruzez, M. Berger, 
superintendents of the lectures. These gentlemen, true 
to their title, paid little heed to lectures, properly speak¬ 
ing ; hut thej made the pupils do them and corrected 
them afterwards :* they really conferred together. The 
master was present at the pupils’ lecture as an arbiter 
or judge of' the field. A certain professor, who is one 
of our friends, with half-shut eyes and a meaning ^piile, 
a temi-Gaulishman of taste,* discovered a way of being 
at once slightly indolent and also a stimulator to exer¬ 
tion. "W hat we kpow about more than one of tliese 
pupilb, who has since then beconte celebrated, may 
give an ideih of <tli6 piquancy and animation produced 
by ‘these actuet tdumaments. Picture to yourself 
^ ha& recognised M. G6ruzez. 
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M. Edmond About delivering a lecture on tbe politics 
of Bossuet to sincere Eoman Catholics whom* it 
annoyed, but who took theit revenge when speaking 
in turn at the succeeding lecture. M. Taine had I 0 , 
deliver a lecture, among othfers, on the mysticism of 
Bossuet. The pleadings being closed, the Professor 
was then free to sum up the case, as the Jjord Chief 
Justice does in Court. 

This summing up, it may be believed, settled no¬ 
thing : the clashing of opinions continued; it was in¬ 
evitably that in those very wise young heads, so 
intoxicated with their ideas and so deft of speech, there 
should have been an excess of intolerance, of bumptious¬ 
ness ; they called each other names, but they did not 
detest each other; they beeame friends during the re¬ 
creations which involved exerdse and an expenditure of 
physical energy, and sometimes they all danced together 
in the evening while one of them played the violoncello 
and anothCT the flute. 

On thewhole these were fine and infaluable years, and 
one conceives that all who lived through them should 
have retained, along with the impress made on their 
minds, gratitude for them in their hearts. The advan¬ 
tages of such an erudite wrestling-ground, of such «n 
intellectu|l' seminary, are beyond anything that oan be; 
expressed, and this should especially be acknowledged 
by those who ha^e been deprived of this exceptional 
high culture, this incomparable gyni^iastic, by •those 
ordinary warriors who have entered the fraj; jvitftout 
having been fed ’on the marrow of lioiis dipped in 
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tlje Styx. Alongside of what is good and excellent, 
soirfe drawbacks are obvious and become directly per¬ 
ceptible : cme is not trained amidst the clamours of the 
.School with impunity,; one acquires there a taste for 
hyperbole, as Boiloau remarked. In the life I have 
described, one necessarily contracted some vehemence 
or intellectual pride, too great confidence in books 
and in that which is written, too much reliance 
on the pen and in that which flows from it. If one 
knew the Ancients well, one granted too muCh to cer¬ 
tain modern authors, to those of whom the superiority 
was exaggerated when seen at a distanee through the 
school railings; works which combined great cleverness 
and talent with much pretension and petty trickery, 
were taken too seriously and literally ; they were cre¬ 
dited with the reader’s' good faith, seriousness, and 
profundity; something of this still subsists after the 
lapse of years, even in the ripest judgments. 

Slight dratv'backs! the advantages greatly prepon¬ 
derated, and one 'knows how powerful and brilliant 
a. chosen band has been produced by this fecund, 
tumultuous and wholly French education. None, 
alter leaving the School," has remained more faithful 
to* it than M. Taine and done more honour to the 
austerity of his beginnings. When he left'tjie School 
in 1851, ^catfrchanges however, which had become 
indispensable, were wrought; but, as is common, one 
went<from bne &cess to another; a complete reaction 
occurred, An ^honourable Director of the School, 
M. Michellpi engaged in appeasing, in extinguish- 
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ing with his utmost frigidity the heats and fires which, 
had been lit up within doors on the hearth of intelledts 
and minds brought into contadt with the current from' 
without. After having carried things too far and 
been over-indulgent, an endeavour was now made to 
repress everything at pleasure.* This young brilliant 
generation soon separated. Edmond Abtmt very 
prudently went to Greece and there continued a 
spirited enlarged course, pleasing in its variety as 
well as instructive. Several went into the provinces ; 
others sent in their resignations. M. Taine, after many 
applications had been made on his behalf, obtained the 
sole favour of being sent first to Nevers, as assistant 
professor of philosoi^hy — he remained there four 
months—and then to Poitiers as assistant professor 
of rhetoric; be remained there four months also. We 
shall say nothing about the fatigues, distresses, petty 
annoyances, he underwent. Returning to Paris and 
counting upon being appointed to teach a third.form 
in the provinces (which assuredly ‘»^as no* vaulting 
ambition) he learned that he was appointed to the 
charge of a sixth form [composed of little children] at 
Besan 9 on. He did not go thithdr and he requested to bo 
put on the unattached list. One might ask was it worth 
the trouble^ to form and rear young giants at a great 

At first the sueecss^as ineotopicte, and more than one hdppy 
exception might ho cited, more than one disting’jished pnpil, yho hy 
his disposition and the elasticity of his mind frustrated the asoctiyrulo 
of these frigid years,—Bioal, the Israelite, an iifgenious mj^hologit# of 
Binan’s schopl; ^ieorga Perrot, the Protestant, a loiimed arcftitologist 
and traveller; Goumy, llie clever Voltairian, and m»ny iHieia besides. 
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^cost, in order to employ them afterwards not in cleaving 
oaks, but in splitting sticks P M. Taine preferred, then, 
•to remain in Paris as a 'student; hut what a student! 
He devoted himaolf„to mathematics, to the sciences, 
chiefly to physiology. ‘During his stay at Nevers, he 
had planned an entirely new psychology, an exact and 
elaborate ^description of the faculties of man and the 
modes of tte mind. Ho soon understood that no one 
could be a true psychologist without on the one hand 
being acquainted Avith the language of mathematics, 
the finest and most piercing of all kinds of logic, and 
on the other with natural history, the common basis of 
life; a twofold source of knowledge in which all the 
half-taught men of the eclectic school, so distinguished 
in other respects, have been deficient. lie devoted 
himself then, for three years, to cultivate mathematical 
analysis (less however than he would have wished) 
and to attend regularly the courses of the School of 
Medipine, as weU as those of the Museum.* By means 
of this hard wbislc, he chiefly became what he is at 
bottom, a learned man, a man of general apprehension, 
with an exact, categorical, concatenated system, which 
he applies to everything and which directs him in his 
most distant literary excursions. Everything therein 
springs from and is connected with a primary idea; 

* ,>I. Taifte writes to mo on this subject *,bat I have made him out 
to be t(io aooompliah^d in what concerns mathematics; “I have hardly 
oomnienced mathofcatics; all I have done is to skim the analytical 
pa^i.: I undorstind its' idea and course, and that is all.” His studies 
were n«aVly all centred in psychology, and tha.t is why he, had to app'y 
himseli chicly to jbiuman and comparative physiology. 
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no allowance is made for fancy, or, as in the case of. 
frivolous beings like ourselves, for pure amenity. ’ 

His thesis on La Fontaine,* in 1853, exciteit great' 
attention: the form, the suhstancp, everything in it 
was original to the verge of singularity; he has since 
revised and greatly improved it, thereby showing how 
docile he is to criticism, to that at least which.conccnis 
the form and which does not too greatly affect the 
substance and essence of the thought. About the 
same time,* he prepared his work on Livy for tho 
French Academy, which obtained tho first prize in 
1853. Suffering from overwork, he was obliged to 
make an excursion to the Pyrenees, and this was tlie 
occasion of the Journey written by him and illustrated 
by Lore, and wherein ho showed that he himself was a 
landscape painter of the first class. Since then, he has 
entirely re-written and re-cast this Journey, as he had 
done in the case of his thesis on La Fontaine. This 
man whom one would suppose so absolute’when Read¬ 
ing his worlis, is the gentlest, tho mfist amiable, the 
most tolerant in tho relations of life, even of literary 
life; among all authors, ho best takes direct and 
emphatic contradiction, I mcaif that which is honest 
and not hypocritical. 

From that/time he wrote in Reviews and Journals: 
he signalized his start in the liemc tdes JJviix *Mnn(Ie»i 
by an article on tJTe philosophy of Jean lieynaild’s 
Heaven and Earth ; in the Revue de fliiistrucfion jvJ- 
lique, he bdgan by an article on La* Bruyere; ^ip tJie 
Journal des Dibats by three articles on Sqiirt-^imon. 
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He made his way everywhere. He does not at all 
vary his manner according to places and positions; it 
"is almW indifferent to- him whether he write in one 
place or another : he always sets forth the same philo¬ 
sophy, different applications, different aspects of the 
same thought, fragments of the same whole. 

Ho judges himself admirably and with charming 
modesty, and I shall sum up almost his own thoughts 
as well as mine, in saying: from a generation formed 
by solitude, by books, by sciences, he has mot received 
(like us who are feebler, but more varied, more mixed) 
continuous tradition. They have been obliged to re¬ 
discover everything, to re-commonce everything afresh 
on their own account. In the unconscious habit of 
making comparisons and conciliating combinations, of 
getting accessions to their knowledge through meeting 
with others and by the relations of society, they have 
been deficient; shades of meaning, correctives have no 
placQ in their first manner; they are decisive and 
crude. One day’ihe thought has sprung full-armed like 
Minerva from their brains, and like her through the 
stroke of'a hatchet. From M. Guizot, however, whom 
be has had the benefit ftf seeing at an early period, fAm 
^\r. Dubois also, M. Tainc has received some of these 
contemporary pieces of information which rectify or 
which 'abridge; but that has happened too seldom and 
too' exceptionally. If he have pfit questions (and he 
likes to do sojf- fie has done it in a hurried way, con- 
secutiyoly and w'ith an object, in order to respond to 
the thought Jie already entertains.’ He has chatted, 
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descanted with friends of his own age, with artists, 
with doctors; in long conyersations between others 
and himself he has interchanged innumeral)ld views, 
about the foundation of things, about problems which 
take hold of and occupy youthful and lofty intel¬ 
lects : he has not seen enough of the men themselves 
belonging to different generations, to different schools 
and to opposite regimes, and, above all, he bus not 
taken into account the relation and the distance be¬ 
tween books or ideas and living persons, and authors 
first of all. This cannot bo done in a day or in a 
few sittings, but gradually and as it were by chance: 
the decisive phrase which enlightens us as to a man’s 
nature, which judges and defines it, often does not 
occur to us till the tenth or the twentieth meeting. 
Science, the coxintrj’’, and solitary nature have acted 
powerfully upon him, as compensation, and he is in¬ 
debted to them for the most contrasted, the keenest sen¬ 
sations. When, after leaving this intelleoiual furnace 
of the Norrifal School, he returned to,*ho Ardennes in 
autumn, what a sharp, profound and renovating sensa¬ 
tion did he receive from them ! what a bath *f free air 
and rude health! lie has often given expression to 
the soul apd the spirit of such natural landscapes^ 
with colours, and with a savour of vivifying sharp¬ 
ness? From the point of view of jounded nlorality 
and of experience, ^hat chiefly seems to Mhve been 
defective in meritorious and austere e3fi|tences silbh as 
his, and what, by its absence, has ’a Htlle detraetbd 
Mm theiif eqfhilibtium, has been the sweejest of all 
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societies, that which makes one lose the most time 
and in the pleasantest way in the world, the society 
,of wotne^i, that more .or less romantic sort of ideal 
which one slowly caresses and which gives in return 
a thousand unconscious graces: these laborious, elo¬ 
quent and intent devourers of books have not been 
equally ^iven to cultivate early the art of pleasing and 
of insinuating themselves, which also teaches more than 
one useful secret for the practice and the philosophy of 
life. O^vdng to this abstinence, they have at least gained 
by not becoming effeminated and breaking down like 
others in their most vigorous years. A great and solid 
portion of their days has not been spent by them, as 
preceding generations have done, in sterile regrets, 
in vague desires of expectation, in the melancholy and 
languor which succeed pleasure. Their active cere¬ 
bral force has remained intact. At the first they had 
to lift a heavy weight; they have given themselves 
wholly up to this and have succeeded; having lifted 
the weight, they^ might have thought tlicmsclves old 
in heart and have felt tired; the bloom of youth had 
already dieparted; the bent of their mind was deter¬ 
mined ; it was a bent towards strength and virile aus- 
Jerity, it has been bought at some sacrifice., M. Taine, 
when one has the pleasure of knowing him personally 
after having ^rea^ his works, has a particular cEarm 
of his ow^ti, which distinguishes him among the youqg 
stoics of "btudyjt fend of thought; he has known how to 
udife to hil precocious maturity a real candour of 
heart, a gprtain preserved moral ihnoc^nce'. To m‘e. 
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he presents in himself an image the very opposite to 
that of the poet who speaks “of a fruit already ripe 
on a young and tender stalk; ” here it is a tqpKfer and. 
delicate flower on a rather rough branch. 

II. 

I must however say a word about his nfethod and 
return to it; I only aim now at making him bettor 
known as a whole and at discoursing about him in 
every sense of the word. Once it happened to him (for 
talent takes every tone) to draw a portrait of infinite 
delicacy, the portrait of a woman, that of Madam de 
la Fayette, or rather that of the Princess of Cleves, 
the heroine of the most polished novel of the Seven¬ 
teenth century; he has surpassed himself there; he 
has modified his method while continuing to employ 
it. His prevailing thought, which is very correct, is 
that such a novel could not blossom and floTirish except 
in the Seveirt^enth century, in the bosftn of that select 
society, the only one capable of appreciating all the 
nobleness, the finesse, and the modesty of its senti¬ 
ments and style, and that nothing like it could be 
reproduced afterwards. 

I willingly allow this, and, in general, when I rcaa 

M. T&ine’s >frorks, I am so entirely in pccord with him 

at ^bottom and concerning the principal question, that I 

fed myself truly embarrassed to mark th| predse ^lace 

where my doubt and dissent commences. I beg leavh, 

^ . 1 • 1 • 
thin, that I ntey be allowed to do so m this jgarticular 
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case, whicli is one of the pleasantest in his manner, 
add to fix my limit with precision, since I find that 
»I myself, have long thought of doing this and for my 
own gratification. We shall afterwards come to the 
important work which must occupy us; but if I succeed, 
on one point, in making it understood what I fuUy 
grant to M. Taine and also what I wish to obtain from 
him in adllition and what I request him to grant, I 
shall have abridged the judgment to he deduced, which 
will he almost the same throughout, varying more or 
less according to the instances. 

After having shown with much art and finesse 
wherein the language employed in the Princess of 
ClevdH is thoroughly delicate and how very slightly it 
resembles that which has been hailed, with the like 
praise, ia the contemporary poets or novelists of our 
day; after having first recognized the agreement and 
the harmony of the sentiments and the emotions with 
the manner, in which they are expressed, and having 
given nsore thf^i one example of the' ..eruples and 
the exquisite liberality of the heroine even in her 
passion, M. Taine adds in concluding: “This style 
and these sentiments sye so remote from ours that we 
,have difficulty in understanding them. They are like 
too fine perfumes: we can no longer smell them; so 
much ‘delicacy sterns coldness or insipidatfy to us. A 
transfonfied society has transformed the mind. Man, 
like leyery liv^’ag thing, changes with the air which 
arfslains hiih. Thus it is from one end of history to the 
other; e'^cry age, with the circumstances 'which suit 
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it, produces sentiments and beauties wiiicli suit it, and 
in proportion as the human race advances, it leaves 
behind forms of society and kinds of perfection which it' 
never encounters again. No age lii|s the right to impose 
its beauty on the ages which follow; no age is bound in 
duty to borrow its beauty from the ages which precede 
it. It is not necessary either to disparage or ivn’tato, but 
to invent and understand. It is necessary that history 
should be respectful ajid that art should be original. 
It is iiecoSsary to admire what wc have and what wo 
are deficient in; it is necessary to do otherwise than 
our ancestors and praise what our ancestors have done.” 

And after some salient examples borrowed from the 
art of the Middle Ages and from that of the Revival, 
cac,h very original and very characteristic in its way, 
passing to the wholly literary and clover art of the 
Seventeenth century, he continues in these terms ;— 

“ Open now a volume of Racine or this Princois of 
Ckvrs and you will see the nobleness, thoTneasurp, the 
charming (Telicacy, the simpli(aly a’lfl the f)erfection 
of style which a rising literature alone could have, 
and which the drawing-room life, the mann’ers of the 
Court and aristocratic sentiments alone could give. 
Neither the ecstasy of the Middle Ages nor the ardeni 
paganism of the Sixteenth century, nor the delicacy 
and*the language of the Court of Louis the Fourteenth 
could arise again. ^ The human mind flows on trith 
events like a river. One hundreJ t leagues after 
another, th'e ground changes ; here broken mcyiptains 
aftd all the poetry of savage nature; l/irthpr on the 
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long rows of mighty trees plunging their feet into the 
tuinultuous water; down there, great smooth plains 
and noble'horizons arranged, as it were, to delight the 
eyes ; here the noisy, ant-heap of crowded cities, with 
the beauty of lucrative ‘ labour and useful arts. The 
traveller who glides over this changing water does 
wrong to.regret or to despise the speetacles he has 
quitted, and ought to expect to see those, which at this 
moment pass before his eyes, disappear in a f(3W houi's.” 

An admirable and pleakint page, but something is 
wanting there. I would say to the author, pardon 
me, your conclusion goes loo far, or at least it does not 
express ovcrytliing; as a critic, you are justified in 
these praises so well enumerated and set forth, drawn 
from the general circumstances of society at different 
momenta; but, according to me, you arc Avrong in 
absolutely perceiving in the delicacies you admire, 
and seem so well to enjoy, but one result and a 
product of these circumstances. There have been, lot 
us hope Ihero always will be delicate minds; and, 
whether favoured or not by what environs them, 
these min'ds Avnll know hoAV to seek their ideal world, 
their chosen cxpressioif. And if they have received 
t^je gift at birth, if they are endowed with some 
imaginative talent, they will knowhow to create beings 
in their own wnage. 

I'bpeak, let it be understood, unfier the supposition 
which is the tl-uc one, that the frame-work of civili- 
zation ^vill not be entirely changed, that tradition Avill 
not be wjiolly broken, and that there will* bo room. 
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even in very different societies, for the same cssc'iifial 
forms of minds. 

If you transport j'oursolf, in imagiiiiiti’ftn, into 
entirely different systems, I no longer know what to 
say, though I always believe in the permanency in the 
human soul, in the spirits of men or of women, of ii 
certain delicacy when once tiotjuired. ^ 

Critic, you must not, by simply passing from one cen¬ 
tury to aju)ther, so quickly proclaim the loss of delicacy. 

Thus you mention, in connection udth the VfhirvtiK 
of Ckrex, a novel by Balzac, the Lih/ in the Valh’i/, and 
you admit that, it is considered “ gross and medical ” 
compared with the other. But allow mo to t(‘ll you 
that you suppose too readily that these wholly modern 
novels, these portions of the dialogm; quoted by you 
are, or hav^e been accepted at tluur first appoai-ance as 
the types of existing delicacy. As for me, I admit 
that I only lived in my youth with people whom this 
shocked, although they did justice besides to the 
authors iff’other departments of tjjeir talent. 1 can 
assure you that these passages, which only appear 
indelicate to you by comparison Avith the • Pri/M;c.s's a/' 
Clerea, appeared to most rearlers, in my time, altoge¬ 
ther indelicate by themselves. Our scales, even in 
this Nineteenth century 'differing so much from the. 
otifers, were less rude than you suppose. . T* is true 
that good and tnathful criticism was onl^ produccid 
then, and is perhaps only produced hijAV, irf conversa¬ 
tion : eulngiums only were penned. This ^ wAuld' 
iaerely pbovC that the writings must 1» t^cen subject 
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to abatement, and wbon one says and when one repeats 
that literature is the expression of society, it is fitting 
this 8h«,'id,i^ not be understood except with many 
precautions aijid reservations. 

You siiy that “the .human mind flows on with 
events like a river.” I should reply with an affirma¬ 
tive and a nvgulice. But I shall cniphatically say no, 
in this sense* that the human mind difi'ers-from a river 
in not being composed of a quantity of similar drops. 
There is a distinction in the quality of mtiny of the 
drops. In a word, there was but one mind in the 
(Seventeenth century to produce the Princess of Cleves, 
otherwise, numbers of them would have appeared. 

Aiid in general there is but one soul, a particular 
form of the mind to produce this or that masterpiece. 
When historical testimonies are in question, I can 
imagine equivalents: I know none in a matter of taste. 
(Suppose a man of great talent wanting, suppose the 
mould or rather the magic mirror of a single true poet 
broken in the cradle at his birth, another will never be 
met with which will be exactly the same or which will 
replace it. There is b\it one exemplar of every true poet. 

I shall take another ejcamplc of this unique branch 
o^talent. Paul and Virginia certainly bears the marks 
of the age; but, if Paul and Virginia had not been 
written, ‘on^ migb^ maintain by all kinds oV speci6u8 
and plausible arguments that it was^^impossible a book 
of thafr vmginal^ quality could be produced amid the 
cori'dption of the Eighteenth century: Bernardin de 
Saint-tierri'aiiono could have written it. This iA 
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because tbcre is notbing, I repeat, more unforeseen 
than talent, and it would not be talent if it, were‘not 
unforeseen, if it were not afonc among several, alone 
among all. 

I do not know whether I ’make myself clear; this 
is the essential point which M. Taino’s method and 
procedure do not touch, whatever his skill in employ¬ 
ing them. The thing which is called individuality 
of talent, genius, remains always on the outside, eseaj)- 
ing all tSe meshes of the net, hov'cver finely they may 
be wrought. The learned critic attacjks and invests it, 
as an engineer would do; he surrounds it, presses it 
hard, tightens his grasp on it Tinder the pret(!Xt of 
environing it with all the exterior indispensable con¬ 
ditions : these conditions prove, in fact, a helj) to the 
individuality and the personal originality, stimulat¬ 
ing it, urging it, even making it act or re-act in a 
greater or lesser degree, but without creating it. The 
portion ■which Horace calls divine {dii'hm pariicnlmn 
mirw') anS which is so at least imats primitive and 
natural sense, has not yet been brought within the 
reach of science, and it remains unexplained. This is 
no reason why science should lay down its arms and 
abandon its valiant cntcriirisc. The siege of Ti%y 
lasted ten^years ; there are problems which will endure 
as long perhaps as the life of mankind ijfcself. 

All of us who dxre supporters of the natural nfethoil 
in literature and who apply it accoriitg^to our several 
measures'in dififerent degrees,* all of , us ,V{ho arc 
I think when thus speaking of the clever bpok ^Jlod With facts 
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artisans and servants of the same science which wo 
strfve to^ render as exact as possible, without repaying 
o'UTselvcl, with vague notions and vain words, lot us 
continuo then to obsej've without ceasing, to study and 
discover the conditions yf works notable in differen^^ 
ways, and the infinite variety of forms of talent; let 
us compel ,them to give an account of themselves, to 
inform us how and why they are of this or that fashion 
or quality rather than another, though we should never 
explain everything and there must remain, after all our 
labour, a last point and as it were a last citadel which 
cannot be reduced. 

We shall next speak of the great work {History of 
English Literature), which occupies all minds at this 
time, which first has attracted, and then has repelled 
the French Academy. M. Taiue had an easier thing 
to do, which was not to submit it to the Academy. 
Men of his calibre are made not to take prizes but to 
act as ^iudges.'" 


III. 

t 

The History of English is if book which 

sustains itself from beginning to end: it has been 
cliuceived, composed, and executed as a whole; the 
first and last chapters correspond with esveh other. 
This barbt^-isiA, this semi-civilization of the Saxons, 
crossed, wijh the ^kOl and polish of the Normans, the 

, t 

■which it. beschaiel hag just published with the title of Physi- 
uliiyii’ dd I'jdrwmmct des Artistes, oil Pssai de Critique^mturelle (1 volj 
lliii hetlc & Cj».)it^morits a special examination. 
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whole encloBed, crowded in an island, wrought, tritu¬ 
rated, kneaded and baked for centuries, as the author 

• 

well enables us to perceive, is found again, at "^he closj, 
in the condition of the strongest, the most solid, tlie 
rmost judicious, the most steadfast, the best balanced,* 
■ the most practical and the most poetical of free nations. 
All the great literary monuments, all the note-worthy 
works which mark the different stages and the progress 
of this civilization have been consulted and described 
in the iitterval from the first rude and already biblical 
singer, the harpist Caedmon, down to Lord Byron. 

There are but uncouth and fragmentary memorials 
till after the Norman Conquest, and till the formation 
of the new language. The conquest of England by 
the Normans (KKitJ), is the last in date of the great 
territorial invasions which have everywhere preceded 
the Middle Ages, and the Middle Ages had begun 
everywhere else when it took place; the language and 
moreover the English liferature which would spring 
from thus beliind the othe^ literaj^ureit of the 

Continent, particularly that of France; it was inspired 
and impr^nated at first by the latter,^ and it only 
acquired its true temperament, its Jrue flavour in 
time. Chaucer, the first in date of English poets 
and story-tellers, was a disciple of the trouv^rcs 
tod authors of romances; he added, howeijer, in the 
turn and mam^er, something entirely kis own; h() 
already possessed what will be called humoitr, ^nd great 
natural, liveliness of description he'L«s beenJiappily. 
* likened to*a smiling and early morniijg in sprfng.-time. 
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What is early notable in the oldest productions cf our 
neighbours, is how the Saxon character holds its own, 
and subsists in the language and literature, just as 
in the poli{ical Constitution; it preserves its tastes, its 
traditions, its accent, and its vocabulary beneath super¬ 
ficial brilliant layers. Comparing the ballad of Robin 
Hood with our romances and contrasting them with 
what is cf ‘h'rench origin, M. Taine makes us clearly 
perceive the dili'erenco between the two forms of mind, 
between the two races which the Norman Conquest in 
no wise confounded : “ What is that amuses the people 
of Franco ? The romances, the cunning tricks of Itcnard, 
the art of duping Master Isengrin, of carrying off his 
wife, of chousing him of his dinmw, of causing him 
to be beaten without risk to oneseK or others, in 
short the triumph of poverty combined with clever¬ 
ness, over power combined with folly; the popular 
hero is already the crafty, guzzHng, and gay plebeian, 
who will ripen later into Panurgo and Figaro.” 

In place of that, ^in place of these school-buy tricks 
which go back so faJr, of these rogueries of Villon and 
of Patclin, which cause the villain and the populace 
among us to l^gh so heartily, what is it that delights 
the English people and makes them forego everything, 
evdh a sermon ? It is the merry forester in outlawry 
and the kjing of poachers Robin Hood, the bSld com¬ 
rade, who is nevCr more jovial, nor ip better humour 
to handle the sword or quarter-staff than when the 
coppiqe'.is brillknt aq,d the grass is tall: 

“ RobiVi'-noftd^is the national hero , Saxon first of 
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all and at war with the officers of the law, ‘ with 
the bishops and archbishopsgenerous moreov^T, 
and giving a poor ruined knight clothes, a^horsc, and 
money wherewith to ransom his lands mortgaged to a 
rapacious abbot; compassion,T,tc also and good to the 
poor people, recommending his men to do no hurt either 
the yeomen or the labourers ; but above all venturesome, 
daring, proud, proceeding to draw his bot^ before the 
Sheriff’s eyes, and prompt at taking or returning 
blows.” * 

Everywhere, in this whole book by M. Taine, thens 
breathes, from one end to the other, a sentiment of 
the robxistness, solidity, joviality, gaiety, loy.alty and 
honesty prevailing in England even amidst violence 
and superabundance of force. This is and has been 
true of that country from Ilobin Hood down to Chat¬ 
ham and to Junius, and even when elegance and fine 
drawing-room manners shall prevail there in the 
Eighteenth century, ■when there shall be j^ousts between 
ns and tbCm in conversation and Y^jinted pliruscs, our 
famous wits by reputation, our Nivernais, our Houfflers, 
will appear^ very meagre, very frothy, docrejud, and 
insipid when compared with, their lively merriment 
expressed in loud sallies and their high spirits: indwd 
make inquiry concerning this of the equitable judge 
wfio kne\f the two societies so well, gf Horace AValpole. 

Pope, whom \ like far more than id. •Tainc^ does, 
because I do not study him merely from the •point of 
view of the race, distinguishes the diverse epoClfs of 
■^Inglish *po(Jtry by four names, four skiiffng *bcacOna; 
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Chaucer, Spenser, Milton, and Dryden. Between 
Spenser and Milton must be placed Shakespeare at the 
head ofi”his powerful dramatic hand. Pope himself 
would deserve to give the name to a sixth epoch, and 
" the seventh, the moclcrp epoch, hails Byron as chief 
among so many others, owing to his splendour and 
scope. But the history of poetry and of literature is 
now writteif'no longer with names and individuals; the 
brilliant individual of genius is but the standard-bearer 
and the speaking-trumpet, the collector of uf quantity 
of sentiments and of thoughts which float and vaguely 
circulate around him. I shall not say with a poet of 
our day and,one of the most original, “What is a great 
poetP A corridor along wliich the wind rushes.” 
Not so ; the poet is not so simple a thing, he is neither 
a result nor even a heat-reflector; he possesses his own 
mirror, his imiquo individual monad. He has his 
node and his organ through which whatever passes 
is transfom^d and which, in returning, combines 
and creates: yet .the poet only creates wftV^what he 
receives. It is at this point, I think, that I again 
become in complete accord with M. Taine. 

Ilis book, in its composition, has the .advantage of 
bringing chiefly into prominence the most difficult and 
the most arduous parts, the lofty anterior epochs of 
English'literature,: the Revival is admirably treated 
therein. The Revival did not at all operate in England 
as among' us; it did not suddenly close the Middle 
AgOS it did ^ot produce a topsy-turvy in art, in poetry, 
in the ifama?.acdestructivc inundation; it 'encountered 
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a rich, solid and ever-enduring foundation: it covered 
it in places and mingled while combining with it. M. 
Taine makes us understand and almost love, by'reason 
of the feeling and enraptured luunuor in which ho 
speaks of them, the earliest authers and the heroes of this 
literary Revival: in prose, l*hilip Sidney, that Rurfe 
anterior to our own, in poetry, SjK'nser.th^' magical 
writer whom he admires beyond all things. When 
describing and depicting him as he docs, he seems to 
float in nSd-lako and move like a swan in its element. 
In fact, he likes force even in grace ; he docs not hate 
superabundance and excess. He might surprise the 
English thems(;lvos by this vivueiousness of expression, 
so resolutely trusting to its own reading. The judg¬ 
ments of M. ^Taine arc frauglit with courage. lie 
eludes nothing and he cares for nought but his object. 
He gives the whole force of his mind directly to the 
author he reads, and draAVS therefrom a clear and 
strong imjjression at first hand, at first sight {favk ad 
faciem) ; Wfi extracts a conclusion Avb/ch springs from 
the fountain-head, which ‘bubbles up and overflows. 
This leads him in certain cases to outstrip the accepted 
judgments, to quash those which are sacred and to 
substitute new ones in their stead at the risk of causing 
surprise and offence; this maiters little to him, he 
proceeds nght onwards, taking no iiee^. I?e bows 
down or he raises *p, according to his feelings; howill 
despise Butler for his bepraised He ^will 

magnify Btinyan, the fanatic, for his ‘nigrim's Frogre»n. 
When I *sajf he magnifies him, I gd th^ far: he 
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describes him and his work, hut he describes them in 
such a way that his words set the picture before you so 
"as to make the impression reach the quick and even 
the skin. 

In his descriptions or picturesque analyses, his con¬ 
cise, rapid stjdc, advancing in series, in rows and 
strings of cpitliets, in thick and reiterated strokes, in 
sentences and, as it wore, in short, sharp recurring 
lines, has made a critic of the old school say that he 
seemed to hear rough and thick hail falling and rattling 
on the roofs: 

Tam mxdta in tcctis crepitans salit horrida grando. 

This style produces in the long run a certain and in¬ 
evitable im2)ression on the mind, which at times aifects 
the nerves. Here, the man of science and the man of 
vigour has to take care lest he cause some fatigue to 
the man of taste. 

I am aware that it is the custom of the day to con¬ 
sider excess, so-",iallcd legitimate exaggerStion, even 
monstrosity, as a token of genius ; I beg leave not to 
concur in" this view excepting under reservation; I 
prefer to keep within .bounds, and T have preserved 
^mong my old literary habits the need of not fatiguing 
myself and even the desire to be gratified with what I 
admire'. 

Force and grandeur suit him, andtho cleaves to them 
with fevfdent ^ Complacency. He excels in placing 
before us tlie English stage in the Sixteenth century, 
the tumultuoub and mixed stage and audibnee fitted for 
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each other, the baud of powerful dramatists of whom 
Shakespeare was only the greatest and which includtSS 
Marlowe, Massinger, Ford, .Webster, and, 'ethers.' 
Though they have formed the object among us of 
recent studies and of a laudable,emulation in research, 
yet they have nowhere been explained and expounded 
so energetically as by M. Taine: he'sets theni on their 
feet as if they were alive, and moving freely, llis 
translations which are incorporated with the text arc 
the vorj' essence of the originals, the flesh and blood of 
their plays.* 

I leave admiring connoisseurs of Shakespeare to deal 
with his particular explanation of this genius and of the 
ruling faculty he recognises in him : “ imaginalior^r 
pure passion.” For my part, I admit that such explana¬ 
tions of groat geniuses regarded henceforth as absolute 
types and symbols, not exactly overrated, but more 
and more generalized and as it were elevated in idea 
above their work, however jKJwerful and gj;cat it may 
be in itselfji^hose considerations, so dea» to lofty modern 
criticism, remain necessarily conjectural in my eyes; 
they arc the eternal problems remaining fo» solution 
and upon which attempts are m(jde from time to time; 
every one, in turn, breaks a lance upon them. It is,^ 
right, indeed, that each critic who closely applies to 
the Study of*one of these master-spirit^ and who aspires 


* See the Frcdeeessciirs et Contemporaint de Sh»kespenrc,'\iy‘ill. A. 
MSzieros (1 voh 8vo. Charpentier, 1803), and ajpo ContempoMikia 
de Shakespeare, beginninj' with lien Joution, traiuilated by if» Srnest 
La'/ind (2 vol/. 6v8. Hetzel, 1863). 
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to grasp him, should frankly have his say, judge him- 
shlf in judging, and that each explanation should come 
forth £tnd he unfolded. * To speak the truth, they arc 
less explanations than proofs; this at least is the noblest 
and most generous of controversies for the future race, 
a perpetual tournament around great minds. 

The prose-writers of the Revival, of whom Bacon is 
the most famous, but of whom some others have come 
into favour again and have regaine<l a rich meed of 
.renown, are fittingly placed in M. Tainc’s book, and 
are there conspicuously framed. Robert Burton, author 
of the AiHifonn/ of MeJaiwhoJii, Thomas Browne, a not 
less eccentric man of learning, an encyclopedic and 
poetical investigator, are set forth in such a way as 
not to bo forgotten again by us. The latter, Browne, 
at the same time that he is modern and encouraging 
in certain of his views, has fits of fine sadness and pro¬ 
found scepticism concerning the shipwrecks of the past. 
He says:— tk- 

“ But 'the inujgiity of oblivion blindly scifitercth her 
poppy, and deals with the memory of men without 
distinction to merit of perpetuity. Who can but pity 
the founder of the Pyaamids ? Ilerostratus lives that 
burnt the temple of Diana, he is almost lost that built 
it. Time hath spared the epitaph of Adrian’s horse, 
confoifaded that .of himself.” “ All was vanity, feeding 
thciwind,' and folly. The Eg.vptiaja mummies, which 
CambysSs or ^mc hath spared, avarice now consumeth. 
Hfuinmy is becomifc merchandise, Mizraim cures wounds, 
and Phargoh is sold for balsams.” “The greater p 4 rt 
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must bo content to be as tbougli they bad not been, to 
be found in the register of God, not in the record bf 
man. Twenty-seven names make up tbe tirSt story^ 
before tbe flood, and the recorded names ever since con¬ 
tain not one living century.” . 

A memorable thought and one wbicdi must bo re¬ 
peated even in presence of the legitimate^ pride of 
science, reconquering tlie past by piecemeal, but by 
piecemeal merely. Indeed, even when coming away 
from reaTliug, only yesterday, the interesting and 
luminous report of M. do Ilouge on J-Cgyptian an¬ 
tiquities and on some names snatched from oblivion, 
I could not help -repeating those words. IIow many 
blanks are there, in fact, wholly disptoportionod 
between what we know and what we never shall learn, 
how many irreparable gaps! Chance, chance, if wo 
wish to be truthful, we shall never allow enough room 
for you, nor shall we ever make deep enough incisions 
in every philosophy of history. 

IV. 

Milton, the finest and the most complex poetic genius 
of England, is appreciated andsdeveloped by M. Taino 
in such a way as, to my knowledge, has not hithcr<<^ 
been done: he does not appear till his proper time and 
aftet a detailed picture of the Christian Revival,“of that 
Puritanism whoreef he is the pleasant and tender 
flower and the lofty crown, although hf^t ^a little ^sin¬ 
gular. His moral complexity, his Unity, the contra¬ 
dictions which meet and are co-ordinatdd dh him, his 
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stability of mind and genius, are all painted, analyzed, 
re'produccd in upwards of one hundred pages which are 
most bcavtiful in thought as well as in tone, and 
entirely on a level with their object; I extract some 
decisive traits :— . 

“Vast science, close logic, and grandiose passion 
constitute^ his foundation. He has a lucid mind and 
a limited imagination. He is incapable of trouble, and 
ho is incapable of being transformed. He conceives 
the loftiest of ideal beauties, but he conceives'one only. 
Ho is not born for' the drama, but for the ode. He 
docs not create souls, but he constructs arguments and 
experiences emotions. Emotions and arguments, all 
the powers 'and all the actions of his soul, group and 
range themselves under a unique sentiment, that of 
sublimity, and the ample stream of lyrical poetry flows 
forth from him, impetuous, uniform, as splendid as a 
cloth of gold. 

“ He has been nurtured on the perusal of Spenser, of 
Drayton, 'of ShaDpspeare, of Dcaumont, of Eili’ the most 
striking poets, and the golden flood of the preceding 
age, though lessened all around and diminished in itself, 
has widened to a lake oa stopping at his heart. . . 

“ Still young when leaving Cambridge ho inclined 
to the maguifii;ent and the grandiose; he had need 
of graft'd rolling worses, ample and sounding strophes, 
hug® periods of from fourteen to twoi\ty-four lines. He 
did not consit^ef objects face to face and one after the 
other, as a mortal^ but from on high like an'archangel. 
... It wijS iidt life that he felt, like the ina^ers of the 
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Revival, but grandeur in the style of Eschylus and 
of tbe Hebrew prophets, manly and lyrical spirits Mkc 
his own, who, nurtured like him on rtdigious tsmotions 
and sustained enthusiasm, have like him disjdavi'd 
sacerdotal pomp and majesty.. Images and the poetry' 
appealing tq^thc eye were inade(]uate to express such 
a sentiment; sounds also were najuired and that inner 
poetry which, purged of coi'poreal roj#osen(alions, 
roaches the soul: ho was a musician and an artist ; 
his hynms move on with the slowness of a melopoa and 
the solemnity of a declamation. . . . 

“ lie caused the phrase of Plato, his mastcu', to be 
understood, that virtruous melodies teach virtue.” 

Again this ])hrase: “ Milton’s landscajwis are a school 
of virtue.” The virtue of Milton was suited to Crom¬ 
well. Wherefori!, it may be asked ? I shall endeavour 
to rcplJ^ It was because Cromwell was never, either 
at first or afterwaids, what w'c arc accustomed to con¬ 
sider him in following Rossuot and according to our 
notions monai’chical reaction wh.^h we icscrve for 
'others, even when we rid ourselves of them. Crom¬ 
well was long the bulwark of all that wa& encrg('tic, 
virtuous, religious, honest, an(l thoroughly English in 
the nation. 

Milton, who from a distance appears isolated to us, was 
no^ the orfly poet of his side who celebrated him, and it 
will also be seen yn a careful examination tliat, if^hcre 
were no band around Milton as around ShakeSpCare, on 
account of the storms of the times, stfll t^cre worj*o?her 
Tft'goroua poets, wKo were his competitor rivals. 
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An ode of Andrew Marvell* is extant which apper¬ 
tains to the same Christian Revival and patriotic move¬ 
ment. It is in the form and almost in the rhythm 
of the odes wherein Horace celebrates the return of 
Augustus from some victory: its subject and theme are 
Cromwell’s return from his expedition t^ Ireland in 
that memorable year 1 ( 549 , which was England’s ’ 93 ; 
it predicts ’the exploits of the succeeding year, and 
exhibits Cromwell anxious to fulfil his destiny, while 
still obedient to the'laws. Never did the fire of 
cntliusiasm for public affairs, never did tho grandeur 
and terror which these great revolutionary saviours 
inspire, the men of spear and sword, find more resound¬ 
ing or truer accents, flowing in rapid waves from an 
earnest breast:— 

'* ’Tis madnosa to rosist or lilamo 
Tho face of angry hoavon'a Uame; 

And if wo woTild speak true, 

JMuoh to the Man is due 
Who, from his jaivate gardens,, where 
Bo lived reserved and austtiro 
(A'j if his highest plot 
To plant the hergainot) 

Could hy industrious valour climb 
To ruin tho gi'oat work of time, 

And cast the Kingdoms old 
Into unotllfcr mould,” 

Here we feel how badly English reality and frank¬ 
ness o£, tone hep themselves in a classical imita- 

L * 

* if long remained unknown to the English themselves: it may be 
found at‘page 60 of a charming little book, T/ie Golden Treamry, a 
colldcti.on made Syf Mp. Francis Turner PaJgrave, and jptiblished at 
Cambrid'gc in J861. This small collection is, in fact, altogether a 
treasure of pofrerfdl or tender poetry. 
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tion, how they pierce through and in some measure 
burst the Horatian covering. 

The poet compares Cromwell still modest, Jccording 
to him, and only proud of serving the Republic and 
the Commons, to the generous bird, obedient to the 
sportsman and which only fills the air with blood for 
his sake:— 

“ So wlion tho falcon hish 
Foils heavy from the sky, 

She, having killed, no more dot's search 
But on the next green hough to porch. 

Where, when ho first does lure, 

'J'ho falconer has her sure.” 

Just SO is the Ropublie sure about its Cromwell. I’hict' 
alongside of this ode the genenms and I'ervent sonnet 
which Milton addressed to Cromwell about the same 
time:— 

“ (h-omw'cll, our chief of men, who through a cloud 
Not of var only, hut detractions rude, 

(luided hy faith and mati’hlo.sM fortitude, 

'J'o peace and truth thy glorioms way hast idoughed, 

. ..new io(;.s ante 

Ifirealcuing to hind our souls with s'fiular chaflia. 

Ilolji itio to save free! conseienco from the paw 
Of hireling wolve.s, whose gospel is their maW.” 

t 

The sentiment is tho same Marvell’s; more heroic' 
and martial in the case of the latter, more pur^l^v 
Christian in that of Milton. Cromwell, I repeat, was 
in*fact th? bulwark and the bucklenof aU tht^men of 
conscience and iiylopcudont faith. Such a man cannot Ixt 
judged incidentally: he is one of the moat complex and 
complete of his kind, perhaps tho most comjtlqjie and 
ftiost firhl-pAncipfed that ever has cxi^ed:^ Chateau- 
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briand has said; “that he had in him something of 
the priest^, the tyrant, and the great man : ” he adds, 

“ that hh 4 ’uined the institutions he encountered or 
which he wislied to , found, as Michael-Angelo rent 
marble with his chisel.”'' Cromwell did not rend the 
nation’s character; he kneaded, cemented, and con¬ 
solidated it; It is for something better than a code 
or a piece of legislation that the nation is his debtor ; 
he founded a polity. lie prepared the elements 
of a glorious and definitive Revolution ( 10 ' 88 ); he 
alone rendered possible, at the appointed hour, the 
legitimate triumph of the pairiots of that epoch, 
l^fore than any monarch of that kingdom Ihj Lord 
Protector contributed to impart the haughty character of 
the nation to its foreign policy, to make of her what 
she has so long boasted of being, the arbiter and 
] nod orator of tempests, the sovereign of the seas {reka 
sedet JEolm arce). He throw down a challenge to the 
world, ^ not oaly as a regicide, but as an Englishman. 
His sombfe charalj'.ter, melancholy or rudely' gay, the , 
tincture of ^the fanatic and the visionary which he 
assumed and which concealed the solid kernel, which 
disguised to superficial eyes the most healthy and 
tjie best balanced good sense, all separate him from 
the heroic figures which are of a kind fitted to 
fascinatb the J^hench disposition: none the‘less is%e 
fundamentally in accord mth the gepius of his race; 
he iSf as it werp, Its vigorous incarnation. None other 
is moss, deeply enfcru.sted on English greatness. For 
the mome^^ this is enough, and more thaii ehough, tb 
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say about him, but Hilton is jny excuse; Milton was 
his poet. 

After Milton, the inany-sicled, foennd, ^e»iblo,' uil- 
equtil Dryden, the man of transition and of partition, 
first in date among the classics, but still broad aiuf 
powerful, has not much reason to complain of 51 . 
Taine: that critic enables us fully to understand his 
mixed, laborious life, and his tahmt wlticb works a 
little at random like his life, but ample, copious, imagi¬ 
native,Tinimated by a vigorous sap, fed and watered by 
a vein of copious jwetry. 

It is rather the great poet of the .succeeding age, 
it is the clas.sic in his correctness and concise elegance, 
it is Pope who cannot congratulat(^ him.self with res¬ 
pect to M. Tainc; and since it is necessary, under the 
penalty of being mouotoiious, to vary ])raise with some 
strictures, I shall penult my self to indulge in a little 
opposition to him on this head. 

V. 

PovE AS A Poet. 

It is not merely elegance,and politeness in J’ope - 
person and talent which displease 51 . Taine; foii no 
one better appreciates Addison, the earliest type ot 
English*urbanity, so far as thiiiio is any •urbanity 
there: he adinijably judges Addison and Sis moderate, 
discrete, moral’, seemly manner, that rAYv/which he 

' ^ ® ® 1 

was the •first to teach his countrymen ; he rentiers full 
* iustice' to the various personages who aro 40 well drawn 
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in the Spectator, and who are always so English in phy¬ 
siognomy. But, as regards what Pope has done, M. Taine 
does not Inatke the effort it- becomes a literary historian 
to exercise over himself when necessary or in opposi- 
tion to himself, and he exhibits to us with marked dis¬ 
favour and displeasure, this poet who was so long 
considered the most perfect of his nation and whom 
Byron hailed as being so still. 

Nothing is easier than to produce a caricature of 
Pope; but nothing is more unfair than to judge'hotablc 
minds solely by their defects and by the minor points 
or the weak points of their nature. Must we first of 
uU see in Pope “ but a dwarf, four foot in height, 
crooked, hunchbacked, thin, sickly, and who, on reach¬ 
ing mature age, seemed no longer capable of living ” ?’ 
l)> it becoming to turn all at once his bodily infirmi¬ 
ties against his charming wit and to say : “lie cannot 
dress himself; he is dressed by a woman ; three pairs 
of stockings arp drawn the one over the other, so slender 
are his legs'-; then ^is body is laced up in stays; of stiff 
calico, so that he may keep himself upright, and over all 
is thrown a 'flannel waistcoat”? It is not I who should 
blame a critic for indicating to us, even in detail, the 
pljj7»siology of his author and his condition of health, 
whether good or bad, which certainly affect hie morality 
and his tMent; the«fact is that Pope did not write witil 
bis rauflcles, and merely made use of his mind. I am 
only shocked, in the quoted descriptiori which I have 
abridged,, at the choice of the words, at the rude, 
disobliging ij(ianiier in which he is treated hnd which ‘ 
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tends to make him ridiculoui^ to the reader’s mind. 
Let us leave this manner to those who only strived 
amuse when they write an^ who j?ive wjiyi to their 
antipathies without taking heed. If we hod known 
Horace, ’ it would have been possibh', I think, td 
produce something of a caricature of him, for he was 
very short in stature and excessively stout latterly. 
Once again let us revert to truth, and t(^*t]ie genuine 
literature in winch liumanity is never forgotten, and in 
which m sort of sympathy is implied for everything 
that is worthy of it; if wo arc fair towards tlie ex¬ 
tinker Bunyan "who, in his fanatical dreams, has given 
token of strength and of imagination, let us not on 
the other hand crush Pojee, that agreeable and clever 
creature, that (piintesscnce of soul, that drop of clear 
spirit in cotton wool. Do not treat him roughly, and 
when taking him by the hand to scat him in our 
medical and quasi-anutoraicad arm-chair, let us be 
cqpeful (as if he still lived) not to make him -scream. 
I shoukl always like to j)roportipn our,method in 
literature to our subject and to treat with special care 
those who require and deserve it. 

The natural history of Pope is very simple: it has 
been said that delicate persons are unfortunate, aiw^ h(' 
was doubly delicate, delicate in mind, delicate and 
iftfirra ill. body; he was doubly iiyitablo. Yet what 
grjee, what tagte, what promptitude m Teeling, how 
much justness and what perfection did lib* show in 
exprqasing himself! ^ 

It is true he was precocious; is that a cri^pe ? When 
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quite an infant, endowed witli a mild look, specially 
ciidowed witk the softest voice, he was called “the 
little nigiitingalc.” His .first masters were insignifi¬ 
cant persons ; he educated himself; at twelve he learned 
Latin and Greek concurrently and almost without a 
master; at fifteen he resolved to go to London, there 
to learn French and Italian for the purpose of being 
able to read the originals in those languages. His 
family, retired from husine.ss and Homan Catholics in 
religion, dwelt at this time on a property in Windsor 
fore.st. This desire of his was considered as an odd 
fancy, for at that time his health hardly allowed of 
his being moved. He perslst.ed and gained his point; 
thus he leanied nearly everything by himself, passing 
from one author to another according to his inclination, 
making out the grammar by himself, and his pleasure' 
consisted in translating into verso the finest passage 
he met with in the Greek or Latin poets. About the 
age of sixteen, his taste was as much formed, he said, 
as it was at<<i later j)oriod. 

In all this I do not see anything ridiculous or which 
fails to do honour to this youthful and fertile mind. If 
such a thing as the literar;y temperament exist, it never 
was Revealed in a more characteristic and more distinctly 
defined manner than in the case of Pope. Generally 
we become classicaUby the fact and discipline &f educa^ 
tion: he was* so by vocation, so to speak, and by a naju- 
ral originaJaty. At (the same timo that he read the poets, 
he read best among the critics and prepared himself 
to express hif ©pinion after them. From an'oarly time ' 
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lie had a liking for Homer and jead his works in tho 
original; next to Virgil, the one among the Latifis 
he liked best was Statius. Frcjm thiit time liy preferred’ 
Tasso to Ariosto, a preference he always preserved. 

It was owing to his being a,Pa*pist that be was not 
trained at one of tho Universities and did not pass 
along the common road and tlirough tlic established 
system. 

Ilis precocity as a poet brought him into relation 
fr-oin biff youth with the poets and tin; personages in 
repute. However he only saw Dryden: the latter 
died in May 1701 , when Pope was about to (iomplete 
his twelfth year. But the wonderful child had formed 
such a lofty and precious idea of him from having read 
hi.s w'orks, that he got some fiicnd.s to take him to the 
Coffee-house which Dryden fi'(!(juent(id, and he re¬ 
turned quite happy at having seen him. He could say 
to himself with Ovid, VinjiHum ridi tantum. He 
ne'^gr spoke of his illustrious predee(;ssor without 
entire r»verence and protcisting agninst any iJlea of 
i’ivalry on his part. He said: “ I have learned all 
the art of versifying from tho sole rcadqig of tho 
works of Dryden, and ho hjmself would doubtless 
have carried this art to its last final perfection if jio 
had been loss govci'nod by necessity.” Pope had that 
charactcriftic sign of literary natqrcs, the /aithful 
wor^ip of geniug. 

If he had an excessive hatred of stupid* Authors 
and bad poets, he admired the good «n(f t'^lO gri^at ones 
dltheiftore.* There W'us something of* hlalherbe iind 
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of Boilcau combinod. in bim; bold importation, a 
wiiolly new transplantation into so free a soil. 

‘ Expoce^ to many dangers from infancy and more 
than once in peril of death by accident and in conse¬ 
quence of the feebleness of his constitution and nature, 
touching proofs have been preserved of his tender and 
lasting gratitude towards those who had taken an 
interest in' him or who had helped to' save his life. 
Whatever may be said of his irritability as a critic 
and of the regrettable excesses into which it led 
him, he had a humane soul and one formed for friend¬ 
ship. Some facts which persons have endeavoured 
to bring forward after his death to blacken his cha¬ 
racter, have since then been explained to his honour: 
his work as a whole speaks for him. 

Warned betimes by a friend, the poet Walsh, whom 
he knew at the age of fifteen, he said to himself, that 
after what had been done in poefry, there was but 
one way left, for bim to excel. Walsh told him : 
“Though,wo had. several great poets, we never had 
any ong poet that was correct, and he desired me to^ 
make that my study and aim.” Pope followed, the 
advice, and bis whole Ijfe which lasted fifty-six years 
w^s devoted to this study and to this noble end which 
he succeeded in attaining and fulfilling. 

The ^ains he .took to do so and to quMify hitu- 
solf, jvith 'his feeble health, for that difficult and 
immortHf task, can they^ be laid to his charge as a 
repfoitch and h wrong ? Indeed, he was attentive to 
everything^, ievien in conversation; indeed,* when h 
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thought, a happy, delicate, or lively expreasiou was 
uttered iu his presence or occurred to his mind, he waV 
eager to seize it: ever ardent in pursuit of .what vfas 
hotter and most excellent, ho colleeled it drop by drop 
and did not intentionally sufl'er an atom to go astray ; 
he wore himself out in so doing ; when necessary ho got 
up during the night, and as ho could not do anything 
alone, he caused his servant to get up even <n winter, 
for the purjiose of writing down a thought which he 
feared tdosc and which migiit have escaped him Avhen 
he awoke again; for more than one of our thoughts, 
and the best of them, are often drowned and engulfed 
for ever between our first and second shsep, like the 
bigyptians in the Ited Sea. I do not object to your 
smiling at these excessive pains, at this feverish and 
parsimonious curiosity, but smile indulgcmtly and as 
befits minds humanized by Letters ajid who have 
themselves known tint gentle passion. Let us not 
hav^wo weights and two measures. 

You a(inire Balzac ; j^ou cite him»more than'once, 
you readily introduce him into the midst of these 
English authors, and even in places w'hcre jje has no 
business to bo ; I shall take hiyi, therefore, as an ex¬ 
ample with which you are familiar. I can call to miijd 
interesting revelations which I once heard made about 
his^trangd*absorption and his egotism qs an author when 
composing. IIow often, iu the middle of 1:he iwgkt» 
did not Balzac come to the bed of Jul<js Sandcaft w'hen 
asleep and.who then lived under th* s:!me roofVith 
hftn ! He iMimercifully aroused him, with * start,' to 
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show and read to him what ho had just produced 
Mthile it was still hot and smoking. For he dwelt 
'amid 1 ms ,work as in oijo of Vulcan’s caves, where ho 
forged and struck reiterated blows on the anvil; and, 
during all that time,, the external world' was non¬ 
existent as far as he was concerned. If you spoke to 
him about your mother, about your sister, about your 
mistress, ffe would say: “ that is all very well, but let 
us return to reality, what shall we do with Nucingen, 
with the D xchess de Ijangeais?” He had’reversed 
life; reality was a dream to him. Uiic day when 
Jules Sundeau returned from his native place where 
he had been present at a cruel bereavement, the death 
of a sister, Balzac saw him again and, after the first 
questions about his family, he reversed his mind, as it 
were, and suddenly said: “ Well then enough of 
reasoning of that sort, let us revert to serious matters.” 
This meant resuming, work upon Perc Ooriof, 1 think. 

That may be regarded perhaps as very fine fro?aj the 
point of \(iew of ijispiratiou and of caprice; a<^ least it is 
original, and we most admire in it a singular and powef^ 
ful faculty of transposition. Well then, in leaving the 
order of creation, of this blind and rather vaporous 
creation, in deigning to enter the serene and tempered 
sphere of moral ideas, of just, lucid thoughts, of 
elevatqd or poinJ;ed reflections which are jftoperly'Ahc 
obje(it and" as Montaigne would say, the game of philo¬ 
sophers lind sages, let us not twit the inquisitive and 
amiable Pope lor having so carefully hearkened to the 
voice of his’ own spirit and his genius, for having IcLt 
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an ear to purely abstract and intellectual inspirations 
which arise in the solitude of the study or during’a 
conversation between two persons, when walljiiiig along* 
some alley of Tibur or of Tusculuin and when the 
mind, while remaining calm, g^ows animated by cnmla- 
tion with, or by tender contradiction from a friend; 
let us not be scandalized if he himself, proceeding with 
a sort of ingenuousness to initiaie us into las constant 
literary preoccupation, should make tlie following 
avowal :• 

“ When Swift and I were once in the conn try for 
some time together, T liappened one day to bo say¬ 
ing, ‘ that if a man was to take notice of tlic reflec¬ 
tions that came into liis mind on a sudden as he was 
walking in the fields, or sauntering in his study, there 
might be several of them perhaps as good as his most 
deliberate thoughts.’ On this liint, we both agreed to 
write down all the volunteer reflections tliat should 
com'* into our heads, all the time wc staid there. We 
did so;^nd this was what afterwiyds luryished out 
the maxims published in our misypllanies. Those at 
the end of one volume are mine; and thpse in the 
other Dr. Swift’s.” 

These are ingenious pastimes, the amusements of 
men of intellect and men of letters; doubtless wc are 
fa* remoTftd from Shakespeare and c^ven from Jllilton ; 
yet I can see nothing in all that which so* stfonglj lends 
itself to ridicule, and in a History pf Literature, the 
literary part, properly speaking, even T^licn it apj^cars 
to bo planned and artificial, seems to ihgve a right to 
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obtain place and favour. It is thus, in strictnc.ss, 
that Pliny the younger and Tacitus being thrown 
' togethcy^ for some tinje ip the villa of the Lake of Como 
or in that dwelling of Laurentinum which has been so 
well described, would have been able to vie and compete 
with each other, during several weeks, in pliilosophy 
and morality. The great age of inspiration has passed 
away: tH«' settled aud declining age still furnishes 
occasion for much gratification, and oven (Tacitus and 
Swif1j„have proved it) for genuine ehxpience. " 

I still have some things which I think useful to say 
with regard fo Pope. Tliis name which represents moral 
poetry, correct and ornate poetry in all its finish and 
all the charm of its diction, is a pretext and favourable 
opportunity for me, as may well be supposed, to uphold 
a certain side which is too much endangered and which 
is too greatly despised at the prosemt day, after having 
formerly had everything accorded to it. The his¬ 
torical view has entirely invaded Letters: hcnccfossrard 
it will dopiinate pll study, it will preside ov»er all our 
reading. I do hot opj^ose M. Taine's book on thiS 
account; it is rather a supplement which I ask of him 
and some correctives in the future. This work of 
bold and original criticism resembles a tree placed in 
the open country shooting forth all its branches in the 
sense apd for the benefit of the Anglo-Saxon *ap. Frtjm 
this point t»f View it is certain that Pope’s poetry must 
appear like an iipmature branch; it is the least Anglo- 
Sasfoli of En§:K8h«poetry. This is no reason, for sacri¬ 
ficing it'by.fts^. 
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And in general I would say,: let us combine our 
efforts, let them not bo antagonistic and let us xfdt 
destroy anything. You inxjite.us, you c(?ijjpcl * us,* 
through strength of talent, to inarch along with you 
towards ^hat is great, strong, difficult, towards what 
we should not have approached so nearly without 
you; but do not then suppress our ordinary and pleas¬ 
ing points of view, our landscapes of Windsor and 
our gardens of Twickenham. Aggrandize us on the 
side of “the profound valleys and lofty lands, but let 
us retain also our smiling domains. 

In a word, do not let that pessimist think himself in 
the right who said to me no later than yesterday: 
“the times are not favourable for Pope and they begin 
to become unpropitious for Horace.” 

VI. 

I wish it to be understood that in purposely insisting 
and i>by way of example on the merits of Pope, 1 
only rcjjroach M. Taino’s work indirectly., ?Io has 
indeed recognized all the merits^&ll the distinctive 
characters of his fine talents, and I might even borrow 
phrases from him wherewith to define them; but he 
does not conduct himself with rcijpect to him as^he 
does towards the other great poets he has met with 
up till tken, he does not delight in setting^him in 
his position; he rather lowers him on *thfe whole, ho 
curtails him, and when he is obliged IjO admit quality 
in him, he does not set it in its bestdigft^. ^ 

® 'Therefore I insist upon this becausq the danger at 
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the ^resont day consists in sacrificing the men of letters 
iid the poets wiom I should style moderate; they 
'had th(j*advantage gncl^all the honours for a long 
time; one had to plead for Shakespeare, for Milton, 
for Dauton, even for Homer; one did not*plead for 
Virgil, for Horace, for Boileau, llacine, Voltaire, Pope, 
Tasso who were universally accepted and acknow¬ 
ledged. Sow the former set has completely gained its 
Cause, and matters arc entirely reversed: the greatest 
and the most original reign and triumph; those who 
are second to them even in invention, yet simple 
and original in tlionght and expression, Ilcgnier, 
Lucretius, are relegated to their proper place^ while 
the tendency, if care be not taken, is to depreciate 
and look doum upon the moderate, the cultivated, the 
polished, the ancient classics: a species of disdain and 
scorn (relatively speaking) is very nearly overtaking 
them. It seems to mo that there is ground for uphold¬ 
ing everything, for sacrificing nothing, and, ^ile 
rendering full horpage and entire reverence to,the great 
human forces whiVh, like natural powers, burst forth a^ 
they do with some strangeness and rudeness, for not 
ceasing to honour the more self-contained forces which, 
less resembling an,explosion in their expression, clothe 
fliemselves with elegance and tenderness. 

The ^ay on which the critic shall arrive possessing a 
profound hisiforic and vital sentiment of ^ptters like 
M. Taia#, spreading like him his root^ to the very source, 
whH 4 , on thd ‘other band, shooting forth his green 
brancieS hehenth the sun, and whd at the same tinte 
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shall not suppress, I may even pay, who will continue 
to respect and respire the sober flower, with the delicite 
perfume, of Pope, of Boileau, pf IJontanes, otf that *day 
the complete critic will have been discovered ; the recon¬ 
ciliation between the two schools will have been effected. 
But I ask for an impossibility : one easily sees that this 
is a dream. 

Meanwhile, Pope remains a true poet aid, beneath 
his physicrd defects, one of the most delicate and most 
beautiful literary organizations, properly speaking, that 
have yet been seen. I know that it is now difficult to 
approach him otherwise than in preferring many objec¬ 
tions. » And in the first place he has translated Homer : 
it is said that he has travestied him; therefore he is run 
down, likened to La Motto; the honour of an easy 
victory is gained by examining the original text in one 
or two places. Note that one is certain beforehand of ob¬ 
taining this victory over any translator, whomsoever he 
maybe, ofHomer. To be just, it is necessary to begin by 
saying tj^at Pope quite appreciated ^nd trujy admired 
Homer; that his preface is an c^llcnt critique for 
the period and still worthy of perusal now ^ that the 
grandeur, the invention, the fertility of the original, that 
vast primary universality whence all forms have flowed 
since, are admirably comprehended. As for his method 
of*transluAmg in rhymed verso and tlie mode iij which 
he has cabled it out, it is supremely elejaift, which of 
itself is a piece of unfaithfulness. Rl^yme has’led him 
into oppositions, into reiterations of jntftBeses inSfcdrns 
of "measured phrases, which is his stryng .j)oint, -but 
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which is the opposite of the grand ITomeric manner and 
to'that full natural stream, rolling along all its waters, 
continucviS, wide-spreading, and sonorous. Moreover 
it appears that WiUiam Cowpcr, with his blank verse 
* assimilated to the rather artificial manner of ^filton, has 
not succeeded better on his part in rendering, not only 
the continuity, hut the rapidity of the Homeric stream.* 
What rau^ be said is that Homer is untranslatable 
in verse. It is therefore quite natural that Bentley 
should have remarked on seeing the Iliad of Pope: 

“ That is not Homer.” The production of Pope is none 
the less a marvellous work in itself, and he who has 
executed it merits being spoken of, even on this occasion, 
with every consideration and a large share of praise. 
Pope has shown himself too artificial in translating 
Homer, hut his sincere emotion when reading him 
was .inartificial. He said to a friend one day: “I 
was always particularly struck with that passage in 
Homer Avhere he makes Priam’s grief for the lops of 
Hectof brpat out Into anger against his attendants and 
sons; and could ifever road it without weeping for ther' 
distress of that unfortunate old prince.” And then he 
took up the book and tried in fact to read aloud the 
passage: “Begone, worthless wretches.” But was 
&terrupted by his tears. 

No example proves to us better than hiswwn hfw 
much the fadulty of a sensitive, delicate mitic is an, 

♦ I bofrow these jvdgments from one of the acutest and most exact 
of Bai^Iish critic!s.r See Three Lectures given at Oxford on the Manner 
of Tramlatrng Homer, ty Mr. Matthew Arnold. The final decision of 
taste will he found f'iere, respecting Pope’s translation^ *’• 
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active faculty. He who has. nothing to cxpro^, 
neither feels nor perceives in such a niarnipr. This, 
taste, this very watchful and qui«k scnsihili/}’'? implies 
much imagination behind it. It is related of Shdley 
that the first time ho hoard tho,])oem Cridahrl recited,' 
he took fright and fainted at a certain magnifiQcnt and 
terrible passage. In this fainting the whole poem of 
Akstor was implied. Pope, not less sensifive in liis 
way, could not get to the end of that passage in the 
Iliad without bursting into tears. When one is a 
critic to this extent, it is because one is a poet.* 

He has thoroughly proved this in the on 

Griticittm which he composed at twenty-one, which he 
kept under lock and key for several years, and whicli 
is well worth the Epmth to the Piws, that wliieli 
is styled the Aft of Poetry of Horace, and that of 
Boileau. But with respect to Boileau, can I tlien 
accept the strange decision of a clever man, the (am- 
temptuous opinion which M. Tainc makes his own in 
citing it^and does not hesitate to endorse in piissing; 

There are two sorts of verses ii^rfoilcau, the larger 
number seem to be the work of a good pupil iji the third 
class, the smaller number to Ijp the work of a good 
pupil in rhetoric ” ? The clever man who speaks tlyis 
(M. Gluillaumo Guizot) does not appreciate Boileau as 
a poet, aiM, I shall go farther and dsay^ ho n*ust be 
unable toteppreq^ate any poet in so far as he is a«poct. 

• I profit, at this moment, by an interesting (hsiortation X hare 
received from Dublin, Qomiderations on Ote Critieal Spirit tmL^eroXurc. 
bj^r. E(I^rd*Dowden. 
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I ^onceive that poetry may not all consist in the handi¬ 
work, but, I cannot at all conceive how, when an art is 
in question no account should bo made of the art itself, 
and that the perfect workmen who excel in it should 
be depreciated to this,extent. It woxili'be more 
expeditious to suppress all poetry in verse at a stroke; 
if not, speak with esteem of those who have learned 
its secrets.* Boileau was one of the small number of 
the latter; Pope equally so. IIow many judicious and 
])ointed remarks, eternally true, do I glean when read¬ 
ing his works, and how they are expressed in a brief, 
concise, elegant manner, and once for all! I shall 
indicate some of them which ought to be cited in the 
original:— 

“ In poets as true genius is but rare, 

True tusto as soldom is the critic’s share; 

Both must alike from IJ uaven derive their light, 

Those horn to judge, as, well as those to wiito.” 

“ Some have at first for wits, then poets past, 

Turned critics ne.\t, and proved plain fools at last.” 

That is a reply 'in advance to proud and vair artists, 
impatient of all oV "“rviition, such as we have known, 
and who, .confounding everything, -can give but one 
detinition of a critic : “ What is a critic ? ” “ An in- 
covipetent person who has been unable to become an 
artist.” Every presumptuous artist had too great an 
interest in this dehnition of a critic: from it las floWed 
for years back the complete licence an,d, as it were, the 
orgy of'^talen^. 

Hpeakjng .o^ Komer and his relation to Virgil, 
Pope establishes the true line and the true 'path 
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those of classical talent who j>emam in the path's^}' 
of tradition. Ho says: 

“ Be Homer’s works your study aud delight, 

Head them hy day, and meditate by night; 

Thence form your judgment, thence your maxims bring. 
And trace the Muses upward to their spring. 

Still with itself compared, his text peruse; 

And let your comment bo the Mantuan Muse. 

When first young Maro in his boundless mijd 
A work t’outlast immortal Rome designed, 

Perhaps he seomud above the critic’s law, 

And but from Nature’s fountain scorned to draw; 

But when t’examine every part ho came. 

Nature and Homer were, he found, the same.” 

Assuredly the poetry of the second ages, of the 
polished and tempered ages, has never been better 
characterized by an example. The critical poet even 
attributes rather too much to Homer when, recalling a 
phrase of Horace to refute him, he says that when; we 
see a fault and negligence, there is perhaps but a device 
and a stratagem of art: “ Hor is it Ilomcr nods, but 

we who dream.” 

/ 

Popehas defined and chalked out the fine part of the 
'true critic in many passages feji^of nobleness and 
fire:— 

“ A perfect judge will read cr.*h work of wit 
With the same spirit that its author writ; 

Survey the whole, nor seek slight faults to find 
Where Nature moves, and rapture warms the mind ; 

Nor lose for that malignant dull delight a 

The generous pleasure to bo chaniied wAh wit.” 

• . .. ' *. 

And this fine portrait, the ideal qf its kinfl, which 

every critic by profession ought to Jia^e frumo(^*iu his 
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“ But whore’s the man, who counsel can hesfow, 

Still pleased to teach, and yet not proud to know ? 

. Tlnhiaased, or by favour, or by spite; 

,Bot duly prepossessed, nor blindly right; 

• xfiongh letu-ncd, well-bred; and though well-bred, sincere; 
Modestly bold.^and humanly severe; 

Who to a friend his faults can freely show. 

And gladly praise the merit of a foe f 
lllcst with a tasto exact, yet unconfined ; 

A knowledge both of books and human kind; 

GJn’rous converse; a soul exempt from pride; 

And love to praise, with reason on his side r ” 

Pope well knew that to be a good and pcrfec't critic, 
il is not enough to cultiyato and enlarge the intelli¬ 
gence, it is also needful to purge the mind at cyery 
moment of cvpry evil passion, of every equivocal senti¬ 
ment ; it is necessary to preserve the soul in a good 
and loyal condition. 

One docs not appreciate the beautiful to such a degree 
of intensity and delicacy, without being terribly 
shocked at the bad and the ugly. Exquisite enjoy¬ 
ment must he, paid for. When one’s mind is so’open 
and so suficeptible to beauties, even to the qxtent of 
shedding tears ahk;f them as Pope did, it*is equally 
sensitive tc defects, even to the point of being nettled 
and irritated at them.. He who most keenly enjoys 
tluj, perfume of the rose will be the first to he dis¬ 
gusted with bad odours. Thus no one perhaps has 
h(>en conscious of literary stupidity and suflhred frtoi 
it in #18 high a degree as Pope. Ypt what is to he 
done in'the presence of bad authors, of those whom in 
our dfajr fia/e no longer simply call idiots^ and who 
are in faejt eo Itiuctured for the most palrt '^ith tEh 
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prevaUing cleverness as to be but semi-idioh '! I’ope wlfo, 
like so many moralists, has not sufficiently oljservedfcs 
own maxims, gives us excellent* ones on tjfiis bead in 
his Eamy ; he tells us that it is often best to withhold 
criticism, to permit the idiot to expatiate and expundf 
entirely at his ease :— 

“ Your silence there is hotter than your spite* 

For who can rail so long as they can write 

This is advice to us who are impatient and suscep¬ 
tible, when we attack in our course one of those insipid, 
infatuated, inexhaustible pens, which we do not wish 
even to name! 

Pope sums up his whole theory, which is that of 
Virgil, of Racine, of Raffiiollc, of all those who, in art, 
are not in favour of pure reality, of plain speaking at 
any price if it were crudity, of strength at any price 
if it were vehemence :— 

“ True wit is Nature to advantage dressed; 

What oft was thought hut ne’er so well Apressefl ; 
Something, whoso truth convineet^at sight \fe find, 

'f’hat gives us hack the image o;^Wjr mind.” 

He is in favour of selection, ho disapproves of excess, 
even of excess in wit and talent:— 

“ For works may havo more wit than does ’em good, 

*Ki bodies perish through excess of blood.” * 


♦ It is strange admit to ourselves what we havo ^oebme with 
regard to Pope and in opposition to his pojtry. Men of pyverful 
talent haye not shrunk from making a viytuew exaggeration (see*. 

^ISahope^e, ^ Victor Hugo, pp. 122-124, a whple tbeofy 8n exeetnve 
feniuies). * ’I'his was also llal/.ac’8 declared theo:^*, whp did not admit 
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jUl these delicate truths are expressed by Pope in 
elegant verses and in much fewer words than I employ 
in rendering them into French j for it can be said of 
him as well as of Malherbe: 

“ D'un mot mis en sa p'lace ensigna le pouvoir." 

(Of a word in its place, he teaches the power.) 

But he h^ the advantage over Malherbe, as over 
Boileau, Of writing in a language very rich in mono¬ 
syllables ; again he shews himself truly English in style 
by the way in which he uses these very short words, and 
I think I am able to say without falling into error, 
that his vocabulary, though more largely composed of 
abstract words than that of other poets, is the best, 
and purest, native product. Besides, he was well aware 
that this endeavour after regularity and this exact 
codification of taste, was a now, unusual and long un¬ 
heard-of thing in his nation:— 

“ . . p.-itic-loaming flourished moat in France, 
rules a patioii burn to serve, obeys; 

• *1 • ♦ * * 

But we brav^i itons, foreign laws despiaed. 

And kept unconquerod, and uncivilised; 


chat Pascal could expect from the minds of great men, equilibrium and 
tfrj golden mean between two virtues or extreme and opposite qualities. 
Recently a violent disciple of Balzac calumniated Vauvenargues for 
having saM that to poshes faculties is not enough, that it Is necessatjr 
to have the emuM y of thorn: and note that economy only meant 
ordering,''distribution, good me, and not saving. But one does not look 
so closely, 'each one opqply declares for his own saint, for his quality 
or hW defect, for tfisrtemiperament. I shall be told that Pope, Iloruce, 
Joubert, 4o nothing else in their wav: but smint that the mind laets 
greater satisfaciipn ^om them. 
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Fierce for the liberties of wit, and bold, 

We still defied tho EomaQs, as of old.” ♦ 

At least till immediately befoue and priorlp DrJ'dcn, 
this was true. lie modestly terminates in expressipfj 
himself:— 

“\/ontent, if hfince th’ unlearned their wants may view, 

The learned rofloct on whut before they know.” 

• 

Tins has been rendered after him in a Single Latin 
line which might be taken for Iloraec:— 

Indocti discanti et ammt rnmimim periti. 

I have omitted to notice in this Amy on the critical 
and poetic art, the charming models of versification 
and imitative poetry, which tho author has been able 
to add to his precepts, so as to make the precept and 
example go together. Among them is a celebrated 
passage, the most perfect perhaps whicli exists among 
the moderns. Addison has cited it with eulogy in the 
253 rd number of his Spectator :— 

'Tis not onongh no h-arshnnss givwn oflonco, * 

Tho sound must soem an echo ^'oflK! sense. 

Soft is the strain when Zojdiir gently blows 
And the smooth stream in smoother numli(S-s flows; 

But when loud surges lush»tho sounding shore 
The hoarse, rough verse should like tho torrent roar^ 


• Andi;^Chenier, when he said in an Epistle, speaking of his com¬ 
position and tho Corinthian metal to which hh likened his Style:— 

“ Tout ce (pie des Sretom la muse incuUe el brave. 

Tout oe que des Toscana la voix fiere^ et suave. 

M’offraient ^’or et do soic est pass6 Hans mos vqrs.*’ 
probably tocalled this passage in Pope. 
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Wien Ajax strives some rook’s vast weight to throw, 

The line too labours, and the words move slow: 

Not. 80 | when swift Camilla sootirs the plain, 

FUes.o’^r the unbending (;orn, and skims along the main.” 

^ *It can be conceived- that passages like tbege arc un- 
translatcablc, and when 'Delille, imitating tbi| passage 
with groat skill, in the fourth book of the Man of the 
Fields, tells «8:— 

“ Peignez cn vers Ugers Vamant leger de Flore ; 

Qu'un doux ruisseau murmure en vers pirn doux mcore^' 

he is deficient at once in the precision and sobriety of 
Pope who says Zephyr simply and not Vamant de Flore 
(the lover of Flora). This ought to be read in the 
original in order to rate Pope at his proper value. 
One must no more confound Pope with Delille than 
Gresset with Dorat. It is the same as with wines; 
there are different kinds of bouquets; the bouquet is a 
trifle in itself, but to the taste it is everything. 

VII. 

It is not my pift^qse, as may well be supposed, to 
examine the principal works of Pope. What I am 
anxious to show (after 0;impbcll) is that if he be not a 
"universal poet in the most striking sense now, none the 
less is he really a poet, though belonging to a less 
vehemeqt, less passionate, less startling cla&, in aft 
embellished, correct and pure fashion. He is far 
superior to Boileaiji in extent of ideas and also in taste 
for t£e?picture8(5ue«; but some of the same reproaches 
have been Icyeljed against him which we otoselve^ 
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levelled against Boileau at our beginnings and \^tb 
our early extravagance. The Reverend Mr. Bowl^s^a 
poet who thought it his dujy to publish Jiu edition of 
I’ope and who at least has written a preface to one, ajnd 
who was one of the precursors* of the English romantfb 
movemeht, often took his author to task and charged 
him with many drawbacks. Mr. Bowles. said a great 
poet ought to have “(tn eye at (entire to^iui familiar 
with, every external appearance that Nature may 
exhiWt, in every change of season, every variation of 
light and shade, every rock, every tree, every leaf, in 
her solitary places. lie who has not an eye to observe 
these, and who cannot with a glance distinguish every 
diversity of every hue in her varielj’' of beauties, must 
be so far deficient in one of the essential qualities of a 
poet.” Pope was certainly not devoid of a taste for 
the picturesque; he enjoyed nature, he loved and 
described it in his Windsor forest; condemned by his 
health to lead a sedentary life and qnable to travel 
to thOjgrand sites, ho had a taste fyr rural^laturo, such 
as A appeared around him, smiliji^ and fresh : he even 
sketched and painted landscapes, having taken lessons 
for a year and a half from hi^ friend Jervas; and when 
asked one day, “ Which gives you most plcasurq, Sir,' 
poetry or painting,” he replied “ I really can’t well 
»ay; bdfh of them are extremely pjeasing.” is cer¬ 
tain, howeve^ that he was far from fulfilling the 
detailed programme which Mr. Bpwlcs prcJjiOHes to a 
poet J^d the picturesque conditious !ie insists upon; 
since"<heil, Wordsworth alone, has bgen.eapable‘of the 
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Mr. Bowles has himself composed delicious sonnets 
o^' this sort, with infinite variety of shades, and he has 
not guardc!^ himself ^gajnst erecting his taste and 
p^f sonal talent into a law and general theory; he took 
himself for a type, as oftqp happens. 

Let us not confound species and natures ; let us not 
require from one organization that which is the fruit 
of another f let us apply to Pope his own and so 
equitable precept: 

“ In ev’ry work regard the writer’s end, 

Binee none can compass more than they intend.” 

The friend of Bolingbroke and of Swift, Pope did 
not follow them to the end in their philosophy 
and audacious strokes. In turning into verse the 
ideas of Bolingbroke, in combining them with those of 
Leibnitz, ho did not go beyond a benevolent and 
intelligent deism : the Ennay oh Mm such as it issued 
from his thought and his hand, in its reputable and 
imperfect range, in its ornate gravity, has long been a 
possession 4 f h’rench literature and has been set^ before' 
us in the translatidn^of Fontancs and the fine preface ' 
he has prefixed to it. How many just definitions, how 
many proverbial lines haye sprung from it! But this 
is nqt what I prefer in Pope ; where he has succeeded 
wAh originality and without overstepping the field of 
observation which .really belonged to him, w8ra in thu 
moral IJpistlc, and M. Taine rightly signalizes the one, 
amonjj ot£iers» in w^ich he treats the characters and the 
ruliny pqssmi of - man. Pope, after the fashion of La 
Bruy ere, and with the difficulty as well as theattection* 
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of rhyme in addition, has there regularly crowded 
utmost thought into the smallest space : ” this is'tlje 
principle of his method. 

That Epistle shows us hy a series of examples,or 
by skilfully chosen remarks that any one wishing theft 
roughly to understand a single man, an individual, is 
liable to be deceived in every respect, appearances and 
habits, opinions and language, and even actions having 
often a meaning the very reverse of their motive : there 
is but* one thing which never misleads, this is when we 
can once detect the secret spring, the master and ruling 
passion of each person, when such a passion exists in 
him. Then, indeed, one has the key to everything. 
And he shows us, in a series of examples, each man 
remaining more and more faithful as he grows older to 
this hidden form which outlives all else and unmasks 
itself as years pass away, which is the last to become 
extinct within us and puts its seal as it were on our 
dying breath:— 

Time that on all things la 3 'B his lAiiont hanO, 

Yet tames not this; it sticks taour last sand. 

Consistent in our follies and our sins, 

Here honest Nature ends as she begins.” 

And I shall render in my own fashion the cxaipples 
which he varies agreeably, and which would be l?8s 
fcmiliar^o us. 

The miser, up to the la.st moment, Refuses Jt;o say; 
I give. The human arithmetical machipp wio makes 
no rcs}ynse to an^ything in his last agpny,_if yoi^wilisper^ 
in his'dar "what are ticelce times ticc/fc.^will still afiswer 
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in 9 mechamcal way, one. hundred and forty-four. The 
pqdt'longs for immortality and thinks of his verses; the 
hero sees agVin in delirium his trophies of arms and 
his/jomrades in the clouds. The writer dies correcting 
Ms proofs; the soldier fplds his cloak around him; 
Paillet asks for his advocate’s gown as a winding- 
sheet. A jockey, thrown in a race and rolling half 
dead in the eourse, still moves his fingers, murmuring 
between his teeth: my ichij)! The amiable comic 
author Picard, when on the point of death, ‘being 
visited at Tivoli, where he then was, by a clever 
medical friend, and the latter observing in order to 
divert his mind: “ Come now you will get over this; 
we shall again eat lamb cutlets and asparagus together.” 
Picard replied by those words barely articulated: “ two 
delicacies of the season ! ” Prince Toufiakinc’s last 
dying words were: “ Docs Mademoiselle Plunkett 
dance to-night ? ” Balzac makes Baron Hulot in his 
dotage say to his cook with a view to seduce her: 
“ Agatha y/iu will rbe a Baroness,” and he w^ll five’ 
long enough to kec^ ^is word. Each one dies in^Au's 
element. 

Would you have a,nobler example? Cardinal 
lificbj^lieu to comfort Father Joseph at death’s door, 
a tapuchin of an uncommon kind and who was his 
right-hapd and a patriotic politician, called ouKo him» 
“ Fathqj’ Joseph, Breisach is taken ! ” ^ This glorious 
piece^of iew%hadj‘ust come to hand. And Father 
•Joseph,"from thfe jfepth of his apoplexy, had^ja final 
thrill; That was. a fine ending. 
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In all this I have merely paiyiphrased Pope’s Epit^o 
in the French style, so as to bring it better hftme 
to ns.* 

The politics of Pope were cold and rather indilloront, 
but highly proper and vory^ literary. Mixing with 
party men, with Tories and with AVhigs, being closely 
associated with the former, he did not keenly take a 
side in any quarrel: ho has expressed his ^ctrines in 
the famous lines:— 

• 

“ For forms of govommont lot fools contest, 

Whate’er is best administered is best-” 

Thus it is that later, the sceptical Hume, will say in 
applying these lines of Claudian,— 

. . . Niwquam Hbcrtas gratior ex^tat 

Quam sub regc pio . . . 

“The best of republics is si ill a good prince.” Poj)C 
spoke of Cromwell as an illustrious criminal damned to 
^verlmting fame. The sphere of ideas h^j occupied in 
his OToito or on his hill is quite oppc^cd to the luminous 
aria fervid region wherein Milton dwelt like a prophet 
on the high places. But the literary historian, an un¬ 
wearied traveller and always ^eady to accept the mo!*t 
varied kinds of entertainment, takes great mcn,*tbe 
distinguj|hcd men of the past, as they show themselves 

• Again, Madam Louise, daughter of Louis tfio Fifteenth, who 
was a Carmelite at Saint-Denis, became a princess ag'ain m her deli¬ 
rium without ceasing to be a nun, and alwaystthutkitig tha^ eh* was ' 
^ving or^rs to her eguerry, let fall these la#^words: “JTtkFaradise, 
w^ick, ^gk, «t full gallop!' 
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to\him, each in his own home; he knows that the 
grtefit or fine spirits have more than one climate and 
more than d^ie place of abpde. 

J’ope "was truly the poet'of his time, of a, brilliant 
ilnd calm period, of a mpmorable epoch when English 
society, without being false to itself, as under Charles 
the Second, entered into regulated intercourse with the 
Continent and lent itself, alike in forms and ideas, to a 
useful and noble exchange. Pope is w'hat is called an 
enlightened spirit. He was formed for chosen friend¬ 
ships, and they did not fail him. We see in his works 
what care and what elegan ce he introduced into his varied 
epistolary intercourse; ho adapted the turn and the tone 
of his letters to those for whom they were written. His 
Correspondence does not appear to me to have yet been 
collected and published as it deserves. If he were a 
man who had noble friends, he was in no respect a 
public personage; he has somewhere said in applying 
to himself a phrase of Seneca concerning extremely 
timid mbu ; Tam^imhratilcs sunt, ut putent in turbidd 
esse qnidquid in luh esf. There are some who l^jpa' 

retired hfe so much as to think it the same thiiiff to live 

* . 

in the light or in the vojjtex.” He adds that “ certain 
met^ like certain pictures, are made rather to fill a 
comer than to be seen in a full light.” Ho considered 
himself^one of their number; charming ih* private 
conversation, lie would no more have been capable of 
speaking in public than Hicole or M. de La Rochefou¬ 
cauld. •, He said paat he felt himself incapably (if the 
matter had^-beou arranged beforehand) of givkig aff 
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account of any story to twelve friends together, though 
he could tell it to any three of them with a great de&l 
of pleasure. One day being isunfmoned asi witness in 
a celebrated cause, he could not speak the ten words be 
had to say witlioxit making .two or throe blimdors.* 
But in intimacy, he was all grace and justice. His 
judgments on authors, his remarks on all subjects, 
especially lilerary matters, are exquisitely*true, lie 
speaks of Chaucer. Spenser, Cowley, Milton, even 
Shakofipeare, most delightfully, and he touches the 
vital point of every one’s talent with taste and impar¬ 
tiality. In order to appreciate the Pope of conver¬ 
sation and intimacy it is necessary to read Spence’s 
Anecdotes. 

I have merely desired to show in all this that Pope 
may be treated with friendship and sympathy; but 
before taking leave of M. Taine in a befitting mann(!r, 
I still require to add some remarks and a reflexion. 

VTII. 

His third volume! demands and makes us desire a 

fourth and last one ;* modpmjinglish literature, that 

• 

of the Nineteenth century, does not there occu|i,y in 
fact aU the space which is its due. Some parts of tte 
Eighteelfth century itself would ha-^e requiree^reater 
development. .Very fair in what he ra^s abeut the 
principal names of the poets he meejs th, tlie ^itic, 
being preoccupied with the imity of^i^ plai^ seems in 

* Tbiu volume has sinoe appended.* 

X 
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tof> great a hurry to get to the end and to conclude. The 
raett^nchply, delicate and so original Gray is too much 
slurred o\^on; there is ho more compijrison between Gray 
and Lamartine than there is between a pearl and a 
lake. Collins is mixed up with a dozen others; ho was 
worth the troulilo of being singled out. Goldsmith, 
too, well merited as a poet a short visit at home for' his 
village of 7 \ubum. If the Scotsman Robert Burns 
bo keenly relished and worthily ranked, it seems to 
mo that William Cowper does not fdl an adequate 
and proportionate part in this revival of natural tastis 
of true and poetical expression. The Lakists are also 
too much h uddled together. Walter Scott is severely 
treated and in no wise according to our recollections. 
M. Taine does not place him, as a novelist, in the rank 
to which ho is entitled. In general, this conclusion is 
wanting in proportion. The philosophical critic, having 
.employed all his powers in the difficult parts and as it 
were on the lofty table-lands, descends rather quickly 
these agreefble slopss, so rich however in happy ji^Tegu- 
larities and recesses’; he disdains to halt there, t(^;ii- 
mindful tha^, this would have been for French readers 
like ourselves, the most accessible part and a series of 
the most interesting resting-places by their constant 
relation to our own points of view. This defect, 
if the s-uthor think fit, can easily be repaired. Ifi 
every casp, th,e work of M. Taine as it eppenrs in this 
first form, one ^indjComplete, will subsist as one of the 
most original of our time. 

Finally, I oanpot leave such a work and *an author 
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of this merit without saying something about ^the 
Academic incident which has made some noise, digs 
right to recall that this book,,being subiyltteif to a 
Commission and read by each of the memUers com¬ 
posing i<^ liad appeared at first, and by general c.onscii*, 
deserving of one of the prizes wliich the French 
Aotufemy is specially empowered to award. Note that 
the prize in (]U(‘stion, according to the terms laid down 
by the testator, involves no other conditions than those 
of science and of talent. It is this ])iop()sition, voted 
unanimously (I repeat it) by its Commission, that the 
Academy assembled in a body, and after a long debate, 
has thought riglit to ]’cjcct, basing itsell' on principles 
of philosophical orthodoxy which seemed to it infringed 
and violated by the author’s systimi. I am not more 
astonished than is unavoidable at. a rt^siilt. brought 
about by illustriotis colhiagues of all slde.s, some 
being Eclectics, other.s Voltairians, others Galileans, 
seyoral in short purely Catholic, who, having met. 
toget^r and coalesced, the great.ej himt^jer (tecdaring 
thai^ncy had not read the worl^ have yet thought 
themselves authonzed and obliged to reject it on con-* 
scientious grounds after a simple statement cTf objections. 
Kept and tied at home by my work, I could not^taRe 
part in the discussion; if 1 had boon able to have bcRjn 
^resent,/far from disavowing M., X|ine in mrt, as 
oven they appeared to do who dofeade(> him t^* best, 

I should have tried, in taking him a^ In? presents 
himselfj to put forward and suppe^^tess on^ftfs be -5 
Half t^witn the‘interest of^the illustrious. (?ompimy, a 
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single consideration which I think worthy of being 
wdi^hed. 

A moral advance remains to he made in this Nine- 
tetjith century which boasts of being a cqptury of 
ffoleration, and which is; not yet more than h^ so. 
Let us picture to ourselves the time when a dominant 
religion forbade all dogmatic or philosophical di^cat; 
when GYGTf heretic, or schismatic, or unbeliever was 
crushed. Even when the different Christian com¬ 
munities came to be more or less tolerated, there.were 
Jews who were still reviled, who were annoyed wher¬ 
ever met with, or who were dishonoured at pleasure in 
public opinion. In the last century, an hundred years 
ago, it was still a crime (legally speaking), a stain, and 
a ground of aversion to be a Deist like Ilousseau 
in Emile or like Mannontel in Belmrim (I only 
associate doctrines, not talents). At the present 
day. Deism, Judaism, get on very well, and they 
are respectfully saluted wherever they are mot with. 
The chargftriif Spinozaism remains: here eva’;y onO 
makes the sign of the cross and hides his faridlSv^Is' 
it not time for enlightened men and intellectual 
leaders to make anothej effort and to give an example 
to ail ? Indeed, there exists, in fact, a not very 
numerous class of sage, sober philosophers, living 
frugally;, free<ofrom intrigues, occupied—^.’,ike the 
Woep!^ wh^/ecently died and about whom M. Taine 
conversed the ^ther day*—-occupied, I say, in solely and 
•scrupulously s^ui^hing for truth in old books, in 
• See (fes lichatoiox the Hth of llay, Ifel". 
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meagre texts or in difficult experiments; nten devoled 
to the culture of their understanding, weaning ttfeip- 
selves from every other passion, attentive JptJie gt’ncral 
laws of the world and of the .imiverse, and, since in 
this^l^erse nature is living as well as history, 
who are therefore necessarify attentive to hearken to 
mj^study the parts whereby she manifests herself to 
them as the thought and the soul of tha world; men 
who are stoics in heart, wh« seek to practise what is 
righlf, to do and to think the best and the most exactly 
they can, even without Ae attraction of a future 
individual recompense, but who are satisfied and con¬ 
tented to feel quite at ease wi^ii^Bomselves, in accord 
and in harmony with Iffie .generti! order, as has been 
so well expressed by tnw divine Marcus Aurelius in 
his time and as Spinoza felt also;—I ask you (and 
irrespective of every particular symbol and every 
profession of philosophic faith), is it fitting then to 
brand these men in the first instance with an odioias 


appellation, to give them the go-by on that account, or 
at i^Jit not to tolerate them as ^knowWdged back- 
sTi^crs and sinners are tolerated, and arc pardoned as / 
matter of favour; have not they at last won their 
place among us and their •W'fiier in the sun ; und 
generous Eclectics whom I delight in comparing \jith 
them, ^u whose complete, habii^!\ moral disin¬ 
terestedness and perpetual magnanin^ty in sight 
of God are klioAvn to all men, have thc^iot.fhe right 
to bo treated on the same footina q|ji#yoursqlvls’ and* 
honoured with your follov^*, for*the jjurity 
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if their (Joctrine, for the uprightness of their inton- 
tioalii 'and the innocence of their lives ? It is this final 
idvaMe, .yorthy of the Nineteenth century, which I 
should lijie to see accomplished.* 

, ‘'^Some piii-ticiikrR, whioli oliicidate and complete the /ortigoing 
account of M. 'raino’a treatment hy the P’rench Academy, are given 
in the introductory chapter to the Engliah version of, his Soles on 
liiujUmd, pp. 27, 28.— Translator. 


Tint KNT). 
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